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Regularly $4.0 


NO 
$450 


Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting 


for the scientific marks- 
man, as well as for the 
practical shooter. 


482 pages, illustrated 
514" x 8" 


By A. L. A. HimmMetwaicut 


TP’HIS work has been the recognized authority on the 

subject for over twenty years. There has been a steady 
demand for it in every English speaking country, and it 
has been translated into French, German, Spanish, Japanese, 
and Polish. 

New edition published in 1928, and reprinted in 1930, 
includes completely rewritten chapters on Arms, Ammuni- 
tions, Hand-Loading, Sights, Targets, Revolver Practice 
for Police, and Hints to Beginners. 

Regularly priced at $4.00, Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
is a book every gun lover should own at the specially re- 
duced price of $1.50. It is not a treatise nor a textbook, 
but a handbook of practical information for the active 
and progressive shooter, as well as for beginners. It covers 
the subject more extensively and completely than any 
other book yet published. 
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© Enclosed find $1.25 for which send me postpaid, The American Shotgun. 
© Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me postpaid, Pistol and Revolver Shooting. 
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NOW 'E: 


The American 
Shotgun 
By Masgor CHARLES ASKINS 
321 pages, Illustrated 


a4"x7% 


freee is Askins’ first work on the shotgun, and for that 
reason every lover of the scatter gun will wish to have it 
It is a most excellent and attractive book, and by no means 
out of date, as the basic principles so well set forth in it 
will stand forever. Every sportsman should have a copy of 
it in his library. Its first part discusses the various features 
of past and present arms and the methods of constructing 
the modern scattergun. Other chapters summarize the 
technical data on frames, stocks, triggers, engravings. 
gauges, charges, and chokes. 

The entire second part, consisting of eight chapters 
deals with practical wing-shooting—methods of aiming 
judgment of speeds and distances, and shooting psychology 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


Pflueger AKRON Reel 


No. 1893—60 yard........- $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yard......e- 6.50 
Pflueger OHIO Reel P = 
No. 1978—250 yard........ $6.00 For generations the Pfluegers have been making 
Fishing Tackle—Reels, Baits, Hooks and ac- 
Pflueger INTEROCEAN Reel 8 . ; : tis 
cessories—which have in a large measure con- 
No. 1885—100 yard........ $4.00 . anes ‘ 
No. 1888—250 yard........ 475 tributed to the success and pleasure of taking 


No. 1889—300 yard........ 5.75 game fish, from fresh and salt water. 

The extensive Pflueger Line enables you to 
select just the right equipment—from various 
price ranges—regardless of the locality or sea- 
son of-the year in which you may select to 


Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
3 Sizes—15 Finishes 
65¢ to 90c each 


Pflueger CHUM Spoon—Weedless follow the sport 
Polished Diamolite Both Sides Bs . ‘ . 
No. 7149—Gise 3.....<s« in aii The Pflueger Line includes the Pflueger 


Sie Siena. os cd 60ceach Atlapac, Templar, Capitol and other similar 

Min. $349~Oles S.sce cscs ISeeach Téels for salt water—the Pflueger Supreme, 

Summit, Akron and similar reels for fresh water, 

Polished Gold Both Sides with companion baits, spoons, lines and hooks 

Ste, GnbbaMles B ..csoccceses 60¢ for catching gamy Swordfish, Sailfish, Tarpon, 

Sg Se eee W0e etc., of salt water, or Bass, Muskallunge, Trout 
Mo. 7145—Glse $2 ccccccsecs 85¢ and other fresh water varieties. 


Pilueger Reels Make Appropriate Xmas Gifts 


PFLUEGER ( 
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Pflueger CHUM Spoon—Weedless 










PRONOUNCED 
“FLEW -GER" 








) AGREAT NAME IN TACKLE 


i EXPERIENCE OF GENERATIONS 
AT YOUR COMMAND 


Fashioned of materials combined with that 
skill and workmanship that has made ‘‘Pflueger” 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE. 

Your Sporting Goods Dealer will assist you 
in selecting the right Pflueger equipment. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL!I2 E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


R 
ad E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
@> The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OLI2, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 


Na me 
Address 


City .. State... 
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the elk has 


"problem animal" among American 


For yeers been a 


big game. In this issue read how 
one man has solved the problem 
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Guta Bum 


‘ 


Lady: ‘What’s that fellow bawling out, Redcap?” 
Red Cap: “He say, Ma'am, dat de average age ob GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 
am 4 yeahs old, Ma’am.”’ 


Lady: ‘‘Humph, he might as well save his breath — — everybody knows that!” 
















Don’t Guess —Demand | 
GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


AVERAGE 4 
AGE YEARS OLD 


It’s ALL whiskey... age of the youngest whiskey 
used five months...the average age 4 YEARS OLD 


hd 
ae 





Golden Wedding also For a really fine Gin... 

obtainable in BOURBON try Silver Wedding Gin 
by A PRODUCT MADE IN U.S. A....LOOK FOR THE MARK OF MERIT 
This advertisement is not inten led to offer alcoholic be verages for sale or delivery in any state or com ity wherein the ti — iy Se iat ~ 
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Truly 


Lite-tike TROPHIES 


Jonas Master Craftsmen are ARTISTS. They 
re-create NATURE Trophies mounted by 
Jonas are naural and life-like because these 
men know how to reproduce every muscle, every 
posture of the living, breathing animal. 
YOUR trophies can have the benefit of this 
world-famous skill at NO EXTRA COST. 
Kea stiful Catalog and FIELD GUIDE tell 
everything BOTH yours for 10c—or a sim- 
ple reg ‘est written on YOUR letterhead. 


Write TODAY, 


1024 
BROADWAY 
DENVER 
coLo. 
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Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear on Kodiak Island 
next spring. Popular prices. Shots guaranteed. 


80 
ALASKA PENINSULA Spring bear hunt—via airplane 
from New York or Chicago direct to the hunting country. 
Information upon request. Our 10th year in operation. 
Cable address AGTA 


| ec | 
NO NEED GO LOOK MOOSE! 
ME GET MOOSE ONE HOUR 


MAYBE TWO HOUR 


The above is the reply of our head guide when 
we suggested that he go out and locate some 
moose yards for our coming guests Of course 
we can show you deer, bear, duck, if your 
fancy runs that way 

Maybe you like to fish. Come with us trolling 
for grey trout in our comfortable cabin cruisers, 
or let ‘us take you on a short canoe trip for 
the finest pickerel and pike fishing in Ontarie 
We can supply everything, just dig out the old 
gun and rod and we'll play Mammy to you. 
Full board, canoes, tents, ete for hire. 10 
hours from Toronto by car on good roads or by 
railroad Write or wire 


OJIWAY CAMP LARDER LAKE, ONT., CANADA 

















Deer, bear and small game. Fifty black bears 
and over ninety bull moose shot at Metagama in 
the past few seasons. See my guarantee to 
moose hunters. General reference: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, Que. Descriptive 


folder 
M. U. BATES 


Box R Metagama (Via C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 


Square Deal Hunting Club 


Fine open shooting and game plentiful on our 
100,000 acre preserve. Hunt quail, turkeys, ducks and 
deer with our trained dogs and competent white guides. 

Excellent accommodations in our modern cypress log 
club house. Rates reasonable. Write or wire for res- 
ervations as early as possible. 

Season open November 20th. 


4. S$. LONGFELLOW, LUMBERTON, WN. C. 
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Hunting and Fishing 


in December 


By R. A. OGLE 
Where-to-Go Editor 


December 1 found the waterfowl shoot- 
ing season still open in all states except 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. Duck hunters should begin 
to check up on closing dates at this time, 
for a number of states reach the end of 


| their season on migratory birds during the 








course of this month. 

Deer hunting remains legal for at least 
part of the month in the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas (zoned), Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. 

Although the upland bird shooting sea- 
sons become pretty well scrambled at this 
season, rabbits remain legal game _ until 
at least the end of the month in all those 
states prescribing open seasons on this 
species. 

Bear remain legal game in a number of 
states throughout this month and in this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
three states—Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin—declared closed seasons on 
bruin this year. 

Surprising though it may seem to many, 
Virginia this month joined the few states 
which have open seasons on elk, permit- 
ting the shooting of this species on De- 
cember 1, 3, and 4. 

While the Southern fresh-water angler 
is free to pursue his sport through most 
of the winter months, in the North closed 
seasons and frozen lakes preclude the pos- 
sibility of anything except fishing through 
the ice. 

The salt-water angler, however, faces a 
brighter prospect—that is, if his means 
permit a trip to Florida, the peninsula 
state known to the tourist as the land of 
sunshine and to the angler as the land of 
the sailfish, tarpon, or whatever variety of 
Southern game fish he is most interested 
in. 

Although the best tarpon and marlin 
fishing in Florida does not begin until 
later, the middle of December witnesses a 
marked influx of anglers from the North, 
particularly on the East Coast. Here, at 
this season, may be found most of the 
popular fighters of the reefs and Gulf 
Stream. Weather conditions at this sea- 
son often are the best and the angler who 
desires to troll the Stream for sailfish, 
dolphin, tuna, big barracuda, and amber- 
jack, or fish the reefs and bays, will find 
plenty of big fish eager to take his bait 
or lure. 

Many Florida anglers concentrate large- 
ly on sailfish, a game fish spectacular in 
action and in its method of hitting the bait, 
and worthy of any angler’s steel. The 
sailfish is taken trolling along the edge of 
the Gulf Stream off the southern part of 


| the Florida coast as far south as Key 


West. It is a light-tackle fish and ag 
a 3/6 or 6/9 rig it wages a battle s 
to no other fish that swims. Florida 
fish run up to about 100 pounds in wei 
the average taken by anglers usually we 
ing from about forty to sixty pounds 
is a near relative of the marlin from wi 
it differs principally in the height 
length of its dorsal fin or “sail.” T) 
sands of sailfish are taken by anglers 
from Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Mia: 
and the Keys each season. 


Quebec vs. Alaska 


W. F., Kans.:—I note that you are int 
ested in hunting for bear, moose, shee] 
caribou, and goats. You could get m 
and black bear in Quebec but your chanc« 
for securing trophies of grizzly bear, sheep 
goats, and caribou are very remote it 
much as the former are unknown in Queb: 
and only a few caribou can be found in tl 
northern portion of Quebec. 

If you can spare the time and the add 
tional expense, I would certainly recon 
mend that you go to Alaska. The scener 
alone is well worth the trip. On the Ker 
Peninsula are found the largest moose 





‘oy 





the world. They are very profuse and a 


hunter can readily select his trophy. 
Black bear are numerous, 
and a smaller species of the Alaskan bro\ 
bear are also in that section. Goats are 
plentiful, and while you are there you ca 
easily reach the caribou country to secur 
specimens. The hunting license in Alaska 
is $50. The best route would be for 3 
to catch the steamer at Seattle. It will 
take you through the beautiful inside pass 
age and out into the Gulf of Alaska to 
Seward on the Kenai Peninsula, where } 


can meet your guides.—C. H. Barr 
Florida 
D. C. T., New York:—I suggest y 


go to Perdido Bay where it empties into tl 

Gulf of Mexico. You can fish in the ba 

when the Gulf gets rough. Here you can 
catch cravalle up to thirty-five pounds, cod- 
ling or lemon fish up to 150 pounds, shark 
up to 250 pounds, bull reds up to thirty-five 
pounds, sting rays up to sixty-five pounds, 
speckled trout up to eight pounds, king 
mackerel up to fifteen pounds, salt water 
skipjacks up to six pounds, black fish up 
to eight pounds, and spotted red fish up to 
five pounds. Incidentally, the skipjack is 
the sportiest fish I ever caught, a whale « 

a fighter for fun or small tackle, casti 

or trolling. Very few tarpon are caught 
here, but you have a great variety of other 
fish to select from. Best time to go is Ma 

to December. 

Another good place is the beautiful littl 
town of Everglades in Collier Count) 
seventy-five miles west of Miami, on the 
west coast of Florida, among the Ten 
Thousand Islands. You can catch tarpon 
up to 150 pounds, snook up to thirty-five 
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pounds, shark up to 150 pounds, bass up to 


fifteen pounds, and mangow snapper up to | 


ten pounds. October to February is a good 
time —L. C. Biedenbach 


Windham County, Vermont 


Cc. H. H., Kans.:—We believe that Wind- 
ham County will give you better all-around 
upland game shooting than any other part 
jt the state. The country is hilly and has 

ny abandoned farms which afford good 
grouse cover. There are some pheasant but 
ot many as yet, except in Bennington 
County near the New York line, where 
they come over from the other state. Duck 
shooting is best along the Lake Champlain 
shore. You did not ask about deer hunting 
but I might mention that Windham County 
records show that more deer are killed in 
this county than in any other two counties 
in the state—H. A. Haskell 


Pennsylvania Deer 


O. H., Ohio:—Your letter to OvurtTpoor 
LirE regarding hunting in Clearfield and 
Center counties has been referred to me. 
The best I can tell you is that in Clearfield, 
Center, and Clinton counties the hunting 
was ruined three years ago during doe sea- 
son. The spike bucks were nearly all 
shot off. We saw dozens of them left ly- 





ing in the woods, but there still seem to be | 
plenty of does. The best hunting the last | 


two seasons was to be found in Potter and 
western Tioga counties. I am not well 
enough acquainted to advise any particular 


camp or place, but by going early you can | 


inquire and get located in time—Jay W. 
Lane 


South Dakota 


C. E., Ill.:—As to pheasant hunting, prac- 
tically all of the counties east of the Mis- 
souri River have been good for several 
years. This year, however, you will find 
the best hunting in the counties along the 
eastern border of the state. There are 
plenty of birds. I personally counted 167 
birds, mostly cocks, on one fifty-mile jour- 








ney along a main highway during the early 
nesting season. As to deer hunting in 
South Dakota, there are states much better. 
Our deer hunting is all in the Black Hills, 
and is difficult. The last two years I have 
hunted there and obtained my buck only the 
last year and was the only one of a party 
‘f nine to have any success—A. J. Boyce 


New Hampshire 

C. J. N., New York:—There is game 
a-plenty in secluded sections of the White 
Mountains, for I have seen it; but it is a 
long way up there, the hunting is hard, and 
t means a long trip in. You must get per- 
mission to hunt, and you will be passing 
ip mighty good game on the way. 

You will find good hunting and plenty of 
tourist camps up around the shores of Lake 
Winnepesaukee. If you want real déer 
hunting go up into the Colebrook section, 
or even go just above Berlin. If you 
lo not care to go so far, I can suggest a 








number of excellent places in southern New | 


Hampshire. Hillsboro has quite good deer 
hunting. Temple has a good number of 
bucks taken out each year, and Salem is 
noted for its deer and snowshoe rabbits. 
I might add that anywhere you find deer 
you will find snowshoe rabbits, also rab- 
bits where there are no deer.—Edwin E. 
Nickerson 
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“You Don’t Have to be Rich to 
RETIRE at 55 on 


‘200 A MONTH” 


**T’LL DRAW an 
income of $200 

a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon 
as I'm 55,” said a 
certain man who 
was discussing his plans for the future. 
‘*How can you do it on your salary?” 


asked his friend. 


‘Easy,’ said the first man. ‘*I’m buy- 
ing a Retirement Income on the install 
ment plan. My income of $200 a month 
begins when I’m 55, and it’s guaranteed 
for life. 


‘What's more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, my 
wife would get a regular monthly income 
for the rest of her life.’’ 

‘‘That sounds good,”’ said the other, 
‘*but what if you're totaliy disabled, and 
can’t make your payments?” 


“IT don't have to worry about that 
either. If, before I reach 55, serious illness 
or accident stops my earning power for 
six months, then—so long thereafter as 
I remain disabled—I don't have to pay any 
premiums that fall 
due, and I'll get a 
Disability income 
besides.”’ 

“Fine, can you 
tell me how much 











PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Established in 1851 
al 884 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


this new Retire-: 
ment Income Plan 
would cost me?’’ 

**How much you 
need to save each 
month depends on 
how old you are, when you want to 
retire, and the size of the income you 
will want. 


‘““Why don't you write for the book 
called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan’? They'll send you a copy 
free. It tells all about how the plan 
works.”’ 


AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS, 
DEPRESSION OR NO DEPRESSION 


Here’s your chance to find out how little 
it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 65 witha 
monthly income of $100, $200, $300 or 


more. 


A 24-page book tells all about this new 
plan backed by the Phoenix Mutual, an 
83-year-old company, with over half a 
billion dollars of insurance in force. No 

cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your 
copy of this free 
+— book today. The 
coupon is for your 
convenience. 


Puoenrx Mutvuar 
Lire InsurANcCE Co. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue PHoenix 
Murtuwat Retirement Income PLAN. 


0 
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Address__ 
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Copyright 1934, P.M.L.1.Co. 














you get results. Game: 
grizzly, black and brown 


Ww here 


@ Hunt 


mountain lion, 


bear, antelope, jaguar, wild turkey and 
deer. Plenty of small game. Ducks, 


geese, 


quail, etc. Good fishing if de- 


sired. Write or wire. 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. 
P. 0. BOX 705 EL PASO, TEXAS 


OLD MEXICO 


For Year Around | 
Hunting, , touring, pleas- 
ure and prospecting trips. 


GAME — Bear, lion, 






fishing 


Jaguar, 


tiger, ocelot, deer, antelope, tur- 
key, wild hog, chuluga, wolf, 
coyote, fox, cat, geese, duck, 


fool quail. 

Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 


HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


Where you can find what you hunt 





Silvertip, grizzly 


and black bear, lion, deer, turkey, antelope, cat, fox 
quail lucks, geese and wild pigeor We guarantec 
game 200,000 acres of privately owned (virgin) tin 
bered land, also unlimited amount of Government lar 





TWO REPUBLICS HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 
Hilton Hotel El! Paso, Texas 


ee v ry ee 
AN OLD HACIENDA 
stam te tful from the “”~ 
A bustle of the city. The beautiful Sta. En-A 
«racia River at your front door plenty of 
trout, bass and other native fish. The Sierra’ 
A. Madre Mtns. 9 mile away :abounding in A. 
wild animal life. Horses and guides fur- 
“ nished at your convenience “~ 
“* JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 


Hacienda de Sta. Engracia, Tamaulipas, 








and peaceful life away 


Mexico 


EIDSON’S LODGES 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
I 





E. B. EIDSON 


—, LODGE 


CAPTIVA, CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA 











It is here that noted sportsr h tl families 
ef , l of tl each 
er , 1 re the Silve kK 

‘ i ea | t 

kir } ' » m 1. gr . 

‘ ' ead, pano, st r. red and blue f 
and many other variet 


For information Write Alex D. Holman, Captiva, Fila. 





When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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-—FISH | HIN | FLORIDA 


scks reat r ; 1° re Taro 
fie y fair Exce i: bod . stions 
Reas able ole ses F bat } 
| can guarantee you a success rip. Write 
for format 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Florida 
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Arkansas 
~—There 


is no fishing in this 


}. W..L.,. Ps.: 


section in November except possibly with 
live bait. The black bass is our principal 
game fish, and that species does not take 
artificial lures very well in cold weather 
The law does, however, permit you to fish 
for them at that time. 

Small game commands most of our at- 
tention, such as squirrel, rabbit, dove, and 
quail. There is an abundance of all in 


practically all sections. Of course, in the 
district, in ~ vicinity of Stuttgart, 
waterfowl are plentiful and it is 
the greatest we iterfowling 
in the country. The law opens this 
year November 6 and continues for six 
weeks in five-day periods 

Wild turkey are restricted to certain sec- 


rice 
known 
as one of plac es 


Saas 
auckK 


tions, mostly around game refuges. The 
best report I’ve had on them is around the 
edge of the game refuge near Fordyce. 


Deer also are found principally around the 
refuges. You will find small game plenti- 


ful and easy to bag, providing you have 
the means and the — to take it. There 
are cabins and tourist camps conveniently 


located in all sections se» old Wales 


New York Deer 
W. F. G., New York:—For deer hunting, 
the territory around Newcomb, 
County, is good, and you can either stay at 
a resort or rent a cabin at a moderate rate. 
You can also secure the services of expert 
guides at Newcomb. This plan is always 
the best when one is hunting in strange 
territory. The country around Cranberry 
Lake in St. Lawrence County is also noted 
for its good deer hunting, and any of the 
resorts advertising in Ot LIFE can 
furnish reliable guides in addition to lodg- 


ing. —Howard H. Fischer 


Essex 


TDOOR 


Missouri Fall Fishing 
R. W. B., Ia.:—There are no natural 
lakes of any size in Missouri. The 
to which you have been referred are prob- 


lakes 


ably the Lake of the Ozarks and Lake 
faneycomo. The Lake of the Ozarks is 
formed by the damming of the Osage River 


and lies about eighty-five miles north of 
Springfield. It is the largest artificial lake 
in the world, and has about 1,000 miles of 





fishing is very good. You 
may troll, bait fish, or use either the short 
rod or fly rod. There are large-mouth, 
-_ ] 

5 | 


line. The 


small-mouth, and striped bass, jack salmon 
which is the Missouri name for wall-eyed 
pike, crappie, and channel cat. If you 
like to catch rainbow trout, you may go 
about thirty-five miles south of the lake 
to the Bennett Spring Branch. This is 
worth seeing, and it is kept well stocked 
with trout. 

Lake Taneycomo, which is about sixty- 
five miles south of Springfield, is formed 
by damming the White River. It is small- 
er than the Lake of the Ozarks, but the 
fishing is very good. I imagine that you 


would prefer the larger lake. 

If you would like to go to a more isolat- 
ed place on the river, where you would 
probably not see anyone except for passing 
float parties, you might go to Doniphan, on 
the Current River. I spent a few weeks 
there early this season, and had very good 
luck. And Ozark Ripley, who was _ for- 
merly a resident of that town, told me 
that it was better in the fall. It is 200 
miles from Springfield—Prewitt Roberts 


BE. F. 





Winter in Arizona 


H., Nebr.:—The climatic co: » 
around Phoenix, Ariz., are ver) 
t should be possible t cami 


and 1 
















ortably during the entire winter 
There is usually good quail 
the foothills of the mountains ar 
desert in the vicinity of Phoenix, alt 
I do not have any information as t 
quail crop for the current year. Ther 
deer, turkeys, and, in some localiti + be 
here is very good deer hunting at 1 
le distances from Phoenix. 
lhe days are usually warm, but you 
d the nights cold. You should not 
bedding. ‘You should have eit ‘ 
mattresses or, if you use camp cot co 
bly heavy woolen or kapok matt 
You can also purchase kapok camp be | 
very reasonable price. These, w 
plemented with hated are very cor 
rie \ ou shoul l provi le a § ipply t 
st two double ay blankets | t \ 
good comforter for each bed, in a , 
to the mattre And if you pla ’ 
ting into high country during the 
season, increase this to at least tl 
blankets and two comforters. 
cern 
SY 
J . | 
A '\ =a > as 
d aa\ ( y\\= — Fz I 
Chere is good trout fishing in the Whit and 
Mountain country near Springerville Irot 
\rizona, and bass in the lakes in the vicit 7 
ity of Flagstaff. Of course, there v hi 
be no open fishing season during the winter lake 
months. In the big-game classificatio1 Ip 
there would be mule and whitetail deer whe 
bear, and turkeys. The _ whitetails ar evel 
ound largely in the mountains in t un 
outhern part of the s‘ate, while the dec nisl 
on the Colorado plateau are mostly mule $2.( 
deer wel 
On the Colorado plateau there are cor gro 
paratively few living springs and streai 
considering the size of this regior Water ally 
in other words, as compared with the ide tac’ 
of one familiar with Middle Western « boa 
d tions is scarce. A great deal I the me 
er livestock is impounded in su boa 
servoirs, and this water is also use r bod 
camp pur rposes. It may require a litt gt 
time r you to accustom yourseli t 
water in reservoirs, but it is tl 
1 tice in the Southwest, and t , 
is very good. You will, of t oe 
1 ‘ ae IT 
watering places in an i the 
£ before actually getting int t \ Be 
often you can obtain excellent S — 
get the local situation as t 4] 
rangers or sunervisors of the Unit Stat “wi 
| st Service, or from local Chambers 
Commerce 
\ lot of trapping is done in the S 
west during the winter. There are ’ 
bobeats, covotes, lions, skunks, and smaller 
fur-bearing animals. If you ( ski 
trapper, I have little doubt but that 
could supplement your income to a ¢ 
erable extent during the winter season.— 
P } TT. Roberts 
Ducks in the Carolinas 
R. J. A., New Lork:—I notice that you ee 
are asking what. sections of N« rt! : 
and South Carolina are best for duc! 
shooting. The eastern coast of Nort 
Carolina and the northeastern coast 0! p 
South Carolina are possibly as fine terri 
tories for ducks as can be found anywhere 
in the country. Particularly is this true 
around Beaufort, Elizabeth City, a! d 
Morehead City in North Carolina and a 


around 
in n 


Britt 


rtheastern 


Chellotte and north of Charlestot 
South Carolina—E. J. 
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Issaquena County, Mississippi 





s. P. T., Wis.:—Issaquena County affords 
best variety of game of any county in 
state, I guess. I live about seventy-five 

les south of same, but have hunted and 
ed every month of the year for the last 
fiiteen years in and around this county. 

You will find plenty of quail, rabbit, squir- 

rel (black, red and fox-squirrel), deer, 

turkey, and a few bear. Also some 
the very best duck and goose shooting 






ve had, and I have shot ducks and geese | 


m Lake Michigan to the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast. For night hunting with hounds you 
have fox, bobcat, raccoon, and Opos- 
You will be free to use dogs for any 
f this kind of hunting. The quail hunting 
is very hard on dogs, because of a thick 
lergrowth of “buck vines” (native 
name), about two feet high. Most hunt- 
ers ride horseback to shoot quail. 

I would advise that you come in your 
n car, and bring —_ own dogs. Come 
, Vicksburg, Miss., and inquire for Eagle 

Lake, seventeen r= north of Vicksburg. 

here you will be surrounded by all the 
me you can hunt. You can get meals, 

lodging, cabins, camp sites, boats, horses, 
guides, and decoys.—Ben Burney, Jr. 


Reelfoot 

E. S. S., W. Va.:—This lake is approxi- 
mately thirty miles long and varies in 
vidth from two to eight miles. It is situ- 
ated in the northwestern part of Tennessee, 
and is easily accessible by paved highway 
from almost any part of the state. 

There are several hotels in Union City, 
vhich is about twenty-eight miles from the 
lake. Also, there is the little town of 
Tiptonville, about four miles from the lake, 


vhere accommodations may be had. How- | 


ever, if you desire camps, there are any 
number right on the lake. There are fur- 
shed cabins which are about $1.00 or 
$2.00 per night, other cabins at lower as 
well as higher prices, and free camping 
grounds. 

As for the boats, the procedure is usu- 
ally as follows: Duck boats with oars at- 
tached are used almost entirely. These 
boats are very seaworthy, and will accom- 
modate two large persons. After getting the 
boat, the guides hook it to a large motor 
boat and tow you to and from the fishing 
grounds.—Neill A. Wright 


South Carolina Game 


G. D., Ind.:—We have very good deer, 
turkey, duck, and quail shooting in any of 
the coastal counties. The deer hunting in 
this section is not a one-man affair at all. 
Several men are placed on “stands” and 
the driver with dogs drives the deer out 


by the “standers.” Due to the very heavy 





indergrowth, they can be seen only for an 
nstant and at very close range. For this 
reason a shotgun is always used.—W’. IV. 
Turner 

Pennsylvania 


P. N., Pa.:—Woodcock and snipe are 
— in the swamps and lowlands along 

Allegheny River and its tributaries, also 
the French Creek, Shenango River, Con- 
neaut Lake, and Pymatuning Lake. If 
there is a large amount of rainfall, it will 
catter these two game birds over a larger 
scope—L. C. John 
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MILES OF WINTER PARADISE 


SPORTSMEN... 


@ Let us help you plan your southern trip this winter, 


and save you time, trouble and expense. Every state 





across the entire South (and Mexico, too) is abundant 
with game and fish. Bear, deer, jaguar: wild turkey, 
quail, pheasant, grouse; bass, trout and, of course, 


superb salt water fishing. 


Our Where-To-Go Department furnishes complete in- 
formation on places to stay, how to travel, local con- 
ditions, game laws, licenses, etc. The service is free. 
For information on southern hunting and fishing, fill in 


the coupon and mail it today. 








Date 
Where-to-Go Editor, OUTDOOR LIFE, 381 Fourth pany N. 7 & 


Stamped envelope enclosed for information. I want to hunt (or fish) for the 
following: 






In the state or states given below. (Specify territory, if possible): 


I plan to leave on ne By auto or train or 
I plan to (a) stay at resorts or hotel (b) rent a cabin (c) camp out 
(d) stay at camps (e) hire a guide 


Name Street vocmesbtaade taba eaiacs 


City State isi ee teaj ac sasleeeheel 

















Your Sportsmen Friends 
will appreciate this 


_—_ \ Christm 
Gift 






Adventure 


This Year Give 


Exciting adventure stories that make your Cc qa tingle 


rtsmen can tell them—all in Outdoor Life. 


jly 1 as 
T ' 5 maaazine brinas you a wide variety of practical, 
t ) ) nq every phase of fishing and hunting. Each issue 
1+ least fifty uo to the minute articles on angling, arms and ammunitions, 
photograp! smpina, boating, dogs, and snake re. For such a small invest 
: f - she tn a teman friend which 
j snd h will suit his tastes as as a subSCcrip 
At # $ 0 Outdoor L yn our atab a 
T n as t eased, st $ 3 trated in 
j ’ and Outd actually prints mo 
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Northeastern Minnesota 


T. L., lowa:—You will find practical] 
of northeastern Minnesota good deer « 
try. A few of the exceptionally 

places are the following: Wales, in 

County, about twenty miles north of 
Harbors, and Kinmount, near Internat , 
Falls and Buyck, also in this region. Since at, 
you are new at the game it would a ap eo 
good idea for you to get in with 

settler or guide and have him go out 

you. Success in hunting deer de 
great deal on your knowledge of the . 
try to be hunted, and you would be at a dis. 





per 
1 


| advantage in a country new to you.— 


H. A. Proehl 


Lower-Michigan Ducks 


A. C. G., Ohio :—You can usually get s 
pretty good duck shooting around the op 
ing of the season near Bayport, Mich 
the Wildfowl Bay district. The last 
years, however, due to the low water in t 
Great Lakes, have been bad for duck | 
ing. We have a cabin about three n 
down the bay, but have had very 


shooting there lately. I believe your eae 
chances for getting ducks might be better ‘ 
at Houghton Lake. This is the largest : 
inland lake in Michigan, and duck shooting atin 
last year was good. There is also ¢ “on 


bird shooting in this locality.—G/enn 
& illesp 1¢ 

Lake Manitou, Ontario x 
G. E. A., New York:—I note you wis ganiz 


to hunt deer, moose, bear, and small gar go] 
and do some fishing, and that you favor dedic 
Lake Manitou in Ontario. You will be too f 
late for bear, as they will be denned up meth 
for the winter if the weather is of t asso 
usual run. This is a wonderful country, a hold 
fine time of the year, and you will see plen- swor 
t e 
Z V 





tate 

_ 
ty of wolves. You will have fine dt loca 
hunting, and the fishing is the best in t pert 
land. It is all good country and 1 con 
going to have a wonderful tri ters 
G. DeBroux 

sti 


Upland Birds in Virginia wat 
E. R. C., Md.:—The writer is not \v , 


well posted about hunting around and about the 
Luray. However, I have gathered 1 oP 
mation which leads me to think it 
very promising on account of the = 
ties of putting through tl aa 
Skyland Trail through the Nat il For kins 

Now, if you want to go a few “ 
farther, you can come to Au 1 or H the 
land counties and find quail and ruff tae! 

use more plentiful than in _ pre 

rs. The quail hunting is confined t ta: 

yperties of individual owners, and we 
necessary to get their permission to | n 
The ruffed grouse and pheasants are plent ree 
ful this year, and are in Augusta and Hi | 
land counties, mostly on Government | 
\ll that 1s necessary to hunt them 

resident license—J. E. Runnels to] 





How’s Salt Water i 
Fishing? i 


i 
now nd you 
aun ahelt af i 
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Thousands of fishermen want to 
ir their gratitude by ining 
t lent We're receiving thre t 
W re e3 3 r i y T 
t n r 
answ . 
t fifte nha j ] 
favorite salt water fishing spots in your vi ve 
p a card to 
R. A. OGLE, Where-to-Go Editor aT 


Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Ave., 





New York City | 
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HE average salt-water angler 

has not perhaps, in the past, 

given much thought to conser- 

tion in connection with his sport. That 
near future will bring about changes 

this respect is evidenced by the rapid 
wth of a newly organized body of salt- 
iter anglers who believe that the perpetu- 
ition of the sport of salt-water angling in 

\merica calls for the unified action of indi- 
vidual anglers and anglers’ associations all 

er the country. 

Just about one year ago there was or- 
ganized in New York City the Salt-Water 
Anglers of America, “a national association 
dedicated to the conservation of salt-water 
fishes and the promotion of sportsmanlike 
methods of angling.” The president of this 
association is Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell, 
holder of the women’s Atlantic broadbill 
swordfish record, and under her leadership 
the membership of the association has 
grown to almost a thousand in the compara- 
tively short time that has elapsed since its 
inception. 

The purposes of the organization are 
stated to be: 

“To affiliate and cooperate with existing 
local salt-water angling clubs in all matters 
pertaining to the improvement of angling 
conditions in the coastal and offshore wa- 
ters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

“To lend every possible support and as- 
sistance to groups organizing new salt- 
water angling clubs. 

“To establish local representatives all 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts for 
the dissemination of information of inter- 
est to the salt-water angler. 

“To establish uniform tackle regulations 
governing salt-water angling in this coun- 
try and to establish standard tackle regula- 
tions. 

“To promote conservation of fish by 
the encouragement of the use of light 
tackle. 

“To work in conjunction with local clubs, 
state conservation departments, and the 
Federal Government in designing and pre- 
senting legislation to discourage the slaugh- 
ter, by any means, of salt-water fish, and 
to improve salt-water angling conditions in 
every way. 

“To work with existing agencies in es- 
tablishing an authoritative listing of all 
American salt-water fishing records. 

“By education and other means to ele- 
ate salt-water angling to a higher plane 
f sportsmanship.” 

This sounds like an ambitious program, 
ind it is, but here is what the association 
ilready has accomplished: 

It has interested both Federal and state 
iuthorities in the subject of biological sur- 
veys of marine waters. 

It has approached the question of state 
jurisdiction in marine waters. 

It has taken under consideration the 
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LEADS FIGHT FOR DEEP-SEA FISH 


Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell, holder of 
the women's Atlantic broadbill rec- 
ord, who is heading the movement 
to conserve salt-water big-game fish 


question of Federal and state salt-water 
angling licenses. 

It has made salt-water anglers “conser- 
vation conscious.” 

The tackle committee of the association 
has kept in mind the rules and regulations 
of existing clubs in approaching its prob- 
lems. It has submitted its recommendations 
at an open meeting of the association and 
the association will in turn submit the rec- 
ommendations to salt-water angling clubs 
all over the country for approval or revi- 
sion. The purposes of standardized angling 
rules and tackle specifications are not so 
much to influence anglers as to what tackle 
they shall employ as to protect records 
made in the different classes. 

For instance, if an angler hangs up 
tarpon or marlin record on 6-12 tackle 
which later is beaten by an angler employ 
ing a 10-18 rig, it is the committee’s intent 
to continue to recognize the 6-12 record, 
at the same time granting the 10-18 record 
for the fish qualifying in that class. 

The general rules embodied in the com- 
mittee’s recommendations are largely a 
composite of those of existing clubs. They 
cover points such as the following: 


“Every angler must bring his fish to 
gaff unaided and by the use of regulation 
tackle only. 

‘The following acts or omissions will 
disqualify a fish: 

(a) a broken rod. 

(b) hand-lining a fish. 

(c) any person other than the angler 
touching any part of the tackle excepting 
kite-line and leader from the time bait is 
put into the water until wire leader is 
within hand reach of the boatman. 

(d) hand-lining the double line or use 
of a boatman’s hand line snapped on or in 
any way attached to the double line or 
leader. 

(e) failure to have rod weighed and 
measured. 

(i) failure to comply with tackle spe- 
cifications. 

(zg) shooting a fish. 

(h) throwing gaff at fish before leader 
is within reach of boatman. 

(i) use of harpoon, lance, or lily-iron. 

(j) any one other than the angler and 
one gaffer assisting in gaffing or killing a 
fish. 

(k) use of gaff exceeding eight feet 
over all in length. 

(1) use of more than two single hooks 
attached to leader. 

(m) any other method of angling em- 
ployed other than bait and lure voluntarily 
taken by the fish. 

The tackle specifications recommended 
by the committee include the well-known 
3-6, recognized by virtually all angling 
clubs. This consists of rod not less than 
6 ft. over all with butt not over 12 in. in 
length, weight of rod not more than 6 oz. 
over all used with 6-thread linen line. 

The 6-9 rig has been boosted to 6-12 by 
the committee, to accommodate those clubs 
which prefer to use the heavier line with 
this tip. The detailed specifications of this 
rig are rod with tip not less than 5 ft. in 
length weighing not more than 6 oz. used 
with either 9-thread or 12-thread linen line. 

The 10-18 rig, meaning rod with 10-oz. 
tip used with line not exceeding 18-thread, 
is a great favorite in many parts of the 
country. It is particularly adapted for 
trolling for the smaller surface-feeding 
fish or for bottom-fishing where the fish 
do not run too large. It originally came 
into being as the 10-15, but as many anglers 
prefer a slightly heavier line, the commit- 
tee altered this specification. 

Swordfish anglers in some parts of the 
country favor the 12-24 rig, but here the 
committee increased the weight of the rod 
to conform with certain club specifications. 
This outfit has been recommended to be 


The committee decided that the 20-39 
rig would be the heaviest recommende’1 
Ts 


thirty-nine thread line—Donald Stillman. 
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WILD CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing foods NOW. We 
invite comparison. Deseribe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 
TERRELL’S 424 D Block 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Plantings Made 38 years succesa. 


Attract Wild Ducks 


Nat ural aquatic food plants will 
hous mands f Wild Du ke to 





pert planting a 


Many years experience 


NO Ww Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for fall delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years 
of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 

















G PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS” 


Rreeder lays 10.000 eggs each year. Bullfrogs sell $3.00 
dozen. No experience necessary. Backyard pond Starts you. 
Raised in any climate. Our FREE book ‘A Fortune in 
Frogs’”’ explains everything. Write today 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 
“Originators of CANNED Frog Leos, 
Dept. 180-x New Orleans, La. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
Established 20 Years. Big Profits in 
——. New Zealand Whites, 
to start. Big rabbit 
. J. Mh and monthly market 
bulletin showing prices we pez our 
breederssent for only 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. 
NEW CITY, Rockland County, ¥.¥. | 
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by attracting and holding thousands 
ing grounds. Plant GIANT 
Muskerass NOW! Fall is best 


planting advice and valuable 


\ prices first! 


Jusure pslelter 


WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, Naias, 


TEED to grow, so why experiment? 


Club Rearing of Game Birds 


by C. S. Bedell 


VU JE hunters and fishermen are a gre- 
garious lot. There is nothing we like 


better than to get together with others of 
our kind and exchange experiences. This 
desire has been the chief reason for the 
formation of shooting and fishing clubs. At 
meetings, dinners, and other club functions, 
we have become acquainted with kindred 
souls, planned trips with them, and later, 


| under the most pleasant of circumstances, 


have relived golden days afield. Thus 
friendships have been formed that have 
contributed in a marked degree to our 
subsequent enjoyment of life. 

The shooting club and the fishing club 
are justified for these reasons alone, but 
the possibilities do not end with them. 
There is much of a sound and practical 
nature that such clubs can and should do 
to restore fish and game to depleted sec- 
tions, and to preserve it, not only for their 
own enjoyment, but for that of generations 
of Americans yet unborn. 

Often clubs are in a position to rear a 
few game birds. Small-scale breeding op- 
erations require but little land. Sometimes 
this will be loaned by sympathetic land- 
owners, or it may be leased cheaply from 
a farmer who may also be employed at 
small expense to care for the birds. If 
members are genuinely interested and will 
share the work, little or no additional help 
will be required. Such operations serve to 
foster interest in the club. By offering 
concrete evidence that something construc- 
tive is actually being done to create shoot- 
ing, new members will be attracted and 
the good will of land owners gained. 

While propagation of game birds for re- 









of WILD DUCKS on your shoot- 


time to plant. Our materials are GUARAN- 
escribe your place; we'll send expert 
book FREE! Get out special offers and lowest 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P.O. Box 71C12, Oshkosh, Wis. 


‘We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves 
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Here is an absorbing pastime; 


OUAIL BREEDING oO 
MORE GAME BIRDS oO 
by Controlling their Natural Enemies 
GAME BIRDS 

How to Make Them Pay on Your Farm 
PHEASANT BREEDING MANUAL {Q 
WATERFOWL FOOD PLANTS oO 


Outdoor Life, 





from Raising 


Have you ever thought about raising game birds and waterfowl? 
it’s pleasant outdoor work and 
you'll get a big thrill out of watching the flock grow. 
hunters are willing to pay well for shooting privileges. 
with a few birds—you're missing a lot of fun and extra money too. 


BREEDING, FEEDING and PROTECTION 
FREE BOOKS i of GAME BIRDS and WATERFOWL 


(Check the ones you want) 


Information and Literature are also available on the propagation 
of Tish, Frogs, and Small Game 


Restocking Department 
381 Fourth Ave., 


GAME BIRDS 


Plenty of 
Start now 


WATER AREAS 

How to Create and Maintain Them 
THE DUCK DECLINE 

in the Northwest 

SMALL REFUGES 

FOR WATERFOWL 

MORE WATERFOWL 


oo © 


New York City 
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lease by clubs is an excellent thi: 
foster interest in the club and in pra 
conservation, it should not be iol ted 1 
the club cofld rear a small number of 
at a cost lower than would be involy 
buying birds from commercial breeders 
specialize in this work. 

Unless the club is so fixed that j; 
operate on a sufficiently large scale t 
a gamekeeper busy, liberating of a t 
sand or more birds, it would be a good p! 
to carry on such breeding operations 
scale just large enough to sus stain inter 
in the work of the club, purchasing 
of the birds used for restocking from t! 
who make a business of game breeding 
These men operate on a large scale, 
are thus in a position to rear and sell | 
at lower prices than it would cost t 
duce them in smaller quantities. 

Clubs setting out to rear birds ma 
so in one of two ways. They may st 
with mature birds as breeders and produ 
their own eggs, or they may purchase t 
ges in the spring. There 
sons why those interested now in raisi 
birds next year should start with breedi: 
stock. As birds are less expensive 
than at any other time during the year, a 
as mature birds are easy to care for, | 
chases should be made at this time. | 
birds in the club’s possession 
interest in its work, 
gained in the simple tasks involved 
keeping the birds until the spring bree 
ing season will be very valuable in 
rearing of the birds next year. 

Beginners at game breeding had be 


1 
are good re: 


confine themselves to one or more of 4 


species—ringneck pheasants, bobwhite qu 


jUd 


California valley quail, and mallard du 


Others may be added later, if desired, but 


should not be tackled without experie: 


Pheasants are much easier for most per- 


sons to rear than quail. 





Rearing of game birds by clubs provides 
the finest of shooting for their members 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


| SALT 
MACKEREL 
| FILLETS 















1 guarantee them 
to please you! 










This bass-rearing pond in Manchester, la., held up through the terrific drought in that 


state, and a fine lot of fish will be released by a group of Delaware County sportsmen | just what 


you want 
for a hearty 
| breakfast! 


lowa Anglers Raise Bass TASTE THEM 
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by SETH GORDON AT MY EXPENSE 


President, American Game Association aaa Pores 
You'll never know how delicious fish can 
\ ANY organizations throughout the 3eing unable to obtain adult bass for ee ee —s 
1 country are now maintaining ponds to breeders, they started in with 3,000 year- | will be the rarest treat you've known in 
raise fish for stocking purposes, but all too lings supplied by G. H. Gill, the superin- | months : 
often such groups are deterred from under- tendent of the near-by Federal hatchery, Take one of my new, small, meaty fall- 







ste - : “aioe : : caught mackerel fillets. Freshen 
taking fish-rearing activities because they who has supervised the project. it. Broil it in its own juices to 
seem to lack plenty of suitable sites. While the drought was a severe test of | a tempting brown, until the rich, 


a . rern Se : . tender meat falls apart at the 
[his did not deter the Delaware County the undertaking, rains came in time to touch of your fork. Serve piping 


Fish and Game Protective Association of maintain the water levels, and the bass now | hot. Your mouth will water 
Manchester, Iowa, in the heart of the prai- run from ten to fifteen inches in length. | at its appetizing aroma. You'll smack your lips 
rie farm country, from undertaking such Next spring brood stock will be selected | °ve™ #*s wondertul flavor. 


a project for the production of black bass. from these, and the balance will be re- | What Makes My Mackerel 











































\fter finding a site which could be leased in near-by fishing waters. 9 
f ded by impounding the flow from a This sportsmen’s organization also is . Fillets So Good? 5 on 
; Re ‘ hme of tate snoncsoring ’ ¢ owra’e = . ain ut you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
ies of spring s, the members ot this group ponsoring two ot Iowa's game-manage the | of the new fall catch is what you want 
collected funds for materials, then rolled ment areas totaling about 10,000 acres, on real food joy. That’s the secret of 
up their sleeves and with the aid of county which junior groups have been organized me | ig goodness se sargyel fillets. P. 
es aad “= Te vel Tha he » eawe fn natalie Fe al send you the choicest fillets that are carefully 
ad machine ry they did the work. lhe to handle ess tor hatching and to pra sliced from the fat, tender sides of the new fall- 
( mpleted dam impounded ten acres of dozens of small food patches to carry the | caugl iackerel, Practically boneless, no waste 
iter. birds through the coming winter. pat i ever, the se mackerel fillets are so_ten- 
der and full bodied that they just flake into juicy 
‘oe ; . aye et: _ | unless you wish to 
oO" TO G. BEYER, secretary of the instead of $5 per bird, is down to $1.50 | yuct cena th coupon below or 18 
nited Game Breeders and Gamekeep- or $2. : write me a letter, and I'll ship | smell, Tender 
ers of America, calls our attention to the “The express companies draw a well- ~—— S ee o1 7 eee oo M 
- . ° . e £ derlotr nackerel llets “AAC 
efforts made over a period of three years defined line between shipments of fancy- | filet suitable for an individual ackerel 
by game breeders to secure lower express poultry breeding stock and market poultry, | serving. My fillets come to you Fillets 
rates on pheasant shipments. These efforts but all pheasants, to them, are fancy pheas- | @!! ¢ ' —_ ~ hen ids—no tails 
have, he says, been seconded by the Izaak ants even though some shipments run as ov te ~ 9 en” Filots Only 
Walton League and the American Game _ high as two thousand birds in a single lot. | packed in new brine in a wax- 
\ssociation, but to date no results have Market poultry get the ax and the pheas- | lined ~ _ aaae one 00 
: '. - e . broiled the Do eas ay. 
been obtained. ant falls to the gun. Both are killed and | Tg jot satiehed it’s aoe | 
“During the past year there has been a_ eaten, each is as dead as the other, but the | mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
narked reduction in the express rates effec- express companies still see all pheasants o-— the hahance, af my expense. Pr 
° e . ° | ther se, sent > , , $2 FY 
tive on poultry, ducks, Ecce, . etc., but as something ol especially high value. | within 10 lay “300,000 families get FREE! 
sportsmen still are paying 1% times first- “When losses occur in shipment the | their seafood from me this “‘prove- Ptr se FN 
+t p cd “» Mr. Bever heeoder alway ai. | caae : +h it-yourself’’ way I've been doing nywhere in the 
class rates on pheasants, writes r. beyer yreeder always, takes the loss except when | business thi for 49 years and United States 
“State departments ship out thousands of the crates are smashed and even then he Ht ., ied tae ches el a ae 
‘free’ pheasants each year and sportsmen must threaten suit in order to recover.” | fillets I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon today for this 
. real Gloucester treat. 
pay the express rates without a murmur. : : - = 
7 “| : a ae 1i he Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
\ few states now are demanding that _ . 114 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
reeders ship birds express prepaid and the eo 
result is that the breeder is obliged to raise | — ae. f, Sete, The Ciomperter Fisherman | 
: : tral Wharf, t 
price and in the end the consumer (in NOTICE TO READERS | My A Sete: Wau end wi i dee 
this case the sportsman) pays the bill. [| prepaid, a pail containing 18 small, tender mackerel 
© . . it : A : Z m . lear fish, no head tails, or waste parts, and 
oiled down it means that the sportsman Change in Publication Date 1? boneic If, after trying a few fillets, § 
vets fewer birds for his money. entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at 
“Tr . 7 | 1} se and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, | 
Up until about ten years ago pheasant pengen VE with the January 1935 is 1 $2.00 within 10 days.* 
shipments were comparatively rare,” con- Pea ee ee a 1 Name I 
ont rd | r > Will 2 Ai) e 
A tinues Mr. Beyer. “Nearly all of the traf- | ~~ ; £ | Aa a 
to subscribers on the fiftee the 
f fic was in breeding stock and carried a high o su be € eenth o | « a. 
; valuation. Today there are thousands of | month preceding date of issue. News } reference | 
Fi pheasant breeders throughout the country stand buyers will find copies available .< you ul wish to send_ check for full amount now rn 
and everybody has all the breeding stock | on the same date. iI fully Milustea sted cook book containing 136 delightful I 
they want. At least ninety per cent of : recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if | 
ti : - iy ee i you are not pleased in every way. | 
pheasant shipments consist of birds to be LLNS LES 
; released for shooting and the valuation, Jj! 
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SLEEK, FEARLESS, UNBELIEVABLY STRONG, 
the tiger, unchallenged king of the jungle, becomes 
a savage, fighting dynamo when he is captured alive 
Turn to page 32 and let a famous explorer describe 
the vivid thrills of trapping these striped terrors 
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Rancher Saves Herds 
of Starving ELK.. 


O MUCH has been written and so much has 
been said about the North American elk and 
the countless problems that have come up in 
connection with this important game animal, 


that you might think the subject had been ; COURTLAND E. DU RAND was as- 


exhausted. But it hasn’t. In fact, the most dramatic elk story of aia , ” 
all time has never been told in print. It has gone about by word sured that “it couldn't be done” when 


of mouth; Western ranchers and sportsmen in other parts of the 
country have heard rumors of it; noted writers have sought to : 
write it up; but, so far as I know, it has never before appeared ; weather, round up a herd of starving elk, 
for the benefit of the game-loving public. é 

[ refer to the great elk experiment that has been conducted for 
the last five years by Courtland E. Du Rand in Montana—an 





he proposed to go out in below-freezing 






and bring them back to his ranch alive. 
But he did it and today he’s an elk 


rancher on a big scale, saving the game 





and making money besides. The com- 
plete story of his experiment is told for 


the first time in this exclusive article 


experiment that has grown from a mere trial, a 
thing that was “impossible,” into a successful 
and established fact. In my opinion, Du Rand’s 
personal efforts have provided a startling but 
workable solution for the elk question. 

Living on a ranch at Martinsdale, Mont., mid- 
way between Glacier and Yellowstone National 
Parks, in the very heart of the elk country, Du 
Rand during thirty-five years learned to know 
the elk and their habits as few other men know 
them. He watched them starve during severe 
B winters and observed the inferior quality of the 

fawns born. He heard the elk situation discussed 


D B r from every angle by men who lived among them, 
° ° OX as well as by those who sat at desks in big cities 
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Elk under control have improved in every way and are contented and in the pink of condition 


and discussed the animals from a theoretical standpoint. 

What to do with the over-supply of elk, and how to keep 
them from starving? Those were the grave questions. Du 
Rand gave the problem much thought. One day he thought 
ie had the answer. He asked himself, “Why, with condi- 

they are, would not elk under control be preferable 
o elk in their wild state? Why not elk ranches, owned and 
operated by individuals, just as one owns and operates sheep 
or cattle ranches ?” 

Du Rand discussed the possibilities of such ranches with 
‘+r men of the West—men who, like himself, knew the elk 
the elk country. But he met with opposition. All agreed 
that it couldn’t be done. They said corralling a large number 
t elk would in itself be a tough job. Separating the cows 
trom the bulls would be even harder; government attempts 
t so had resulted in a large percentage of the animals 

‘ing killed. But Du Rand insisted that under his plan it 
‘ould be done with little or no loss of life, and, defying 
opposition, he paid a visit to the late Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, who was in Washington, D. C., in 1928. 

He told Senator Walsh his story. The first help needed 
right to corral 400 head of elk, from which 100 
females were to be taken for experimental purposes. Sena- 
tor Walsh secured a government contract which allowed 
Du Rand to capture 100 female elk from a special herd near 
Glacier National Park. The price set for him to pay the 
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Government was $30 a head, plus the cost of catching, ex- 
pressing, and transporting the elk by train, truck, and sl 
to the experimental station on his ranch—300 miles away. 

Du Rand immediately organized a crew of men and took 
them with him to the Rocky Mountains. Here in Septembet 
they built traps covering approximately fifty acres, and three 
to five miles of drift The traps consisted of big 
corrals and lanes of elk fencing, built where the wind wa 
most likely to blow dry snow over the ridges. Deep snov 
banks would be equivalent to many miles of fencing at 
would aid greatly in catching the elk. 

In January of 1929 it was time for the crucial round-up 
Du Rand rode out to pick ten men to help him. They had 
to be thoroughly familiar with the Rockies near Glacie: 
National Park. He wanted the toughest, most 
and weather-beaten cowboys on the range—roughnecks w! 
could stand below-freezing weather night and day, real he 
men made of rawhide and hard rubber, men like himseli 
He got them, and found the ten most powerful horses avail 
able. They rode off at 5 o’clock in the morning and headed 
for the top of the Rockies where the temperature was twent 
below. For hours they rode on up the mountain where the 
knew the elk would be found. 

Du Rand had planned his procedure in advance. Whe 
he reached the top, he made a circle ride of ten miles, fol 
lowing the top ridge of the mountain and distributing h 
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ten men at various passes. At a scheduled time they all 
started down the mountain. This maneuver caused the dif- 
ferent bands of elk to drift down off the high ridges into a 
valley. When the elk reached the valley they discovered they 
were being pursued and struck for the mountains on the 
other side, heading up the natural trails where the traps and 
drift fences had been planted. 


struck the drift fences they took great pains 
believing that in this way they 
would evade their pursuers; whereas in reality they went 
through and into the traps. It looked like certain victory. 
3y dark Du Rand and nine of his ten men reached the traps 
and closed the wire gates hidden in the timber. One of his 
men was missing, and only seven elk were in the trap! The 
seven elk were chased into another holding corral, in order 
to leave the traps open for the next day’s drive, and Du 
Rand made for camp heavy hearted. It was obvious the first 
day’s heart-breaking work had been a failure. 

Tired and almost frozen, the men took refuge in a cabin 
built for the occasion the preceding fall. At 10 o’clock that 
night the missing rider hobbled in. He said his horse had 
been injured and he had been badly crippled, so that it had 
been impossible for him to be at his particular post at the 
right moment. As a result, the elk had gone through the 
gap assigned to his protection, and had drifted in the oppo- 
site direction. Thus the drive for the day had been lost. 

In the morning, Du Rand hesitated. He was paying his 
riders $20 a day. The longer the round-up lasted, the more 
the pay. Knowing the cowboy’s psychology, he doubted if 
the “accident” had been on the level. Anxious to avoid 
further delays, he decided to put the cowpunchers to a test. 
Before they started out, he offered them added cash prizes if 
the round-up could be finished without further circle riding 
that day. They all pledged themselves to do their “darndest,” 
including the injured cowboy, and 
they made good. That night 450 
elk were in the trap. Next morn- 
ing Du Rand paid them off and the 


WEEN they 


to go around them, 





Midway in their «aay 
journey, the elk 
were transferred 
to horse-drawn 
bobsleds which 
finished the trip 





Instead of dying almost at birth as it did on the open range, 
fawns born on the ranch grow into healthy specimens like this 
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After , aan had battled storms to capture 
them, the elk were crated and placed on trucks 
which carried them halfway to the Du Rand ranch 









boys struck for home, admitting it had 


been the toughest experience of their 
lives. Later that day, men who had 
been in reserve came in with teams 


drawing bobsleds loaded with hay to feed the elk. 

The next two days were spent in feeding the elk and work- 
ing the females through the corrals and chutes, segregating 
them from the males. At the end of three days 100 cows 
were in one corral. The corral was piled high with hay, 
which was devoured in short order by animals which had 
eaten little or nothing for three months. 

On the sixth day Du Rand ordered express cars brought 
to the railroad station nearest the mountain on which they 
Within 24 hours the 100 cow elk were loaded 
on trucks and bobsleds and hauled to the station. Within 
the next twenty-four hours they arrived at Martinsdale, 
where at 3 a. m. they were unloaded and transferred to 
trucks. The first load consisted of thirty elk, and the dis- 
tance to the experimental station was seventeen miles. Half- 
way, it was necessary to move them from trucks to horse- 
drawn sleds to get through deep snowbanks and drifts, a 
They reached the station at 


were working. 


tough job even for cowboys. 
10 o’clock that night. 

Thirty elk were loaded on trucks the second day, but only 
a distance of four miles was covered, due to one of the sever- 


est snowstorms of the winter. The (Continued on page 53) 














Flying and Fly-Fishing 


by AMELIA EARHART 
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In the peacefulness of the Wyoming mountains, all the needs of living are at hand on the pack horses 
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Our locomotion was chiefly on horseback. We added a 
fillip to just riding, however, for on fishing trips we found 
no great difficulty in doing our fly-fishing from horseback 
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OR me, flying and fly-fishing both began in California. The 
first flight was as a passenger with Frank Hawks, the first fish- 
ing as a novice in the Sierras. 

Then—also on the West Coast, and also in the dark ages of 
longer ago than I like to remember—a pilot named John Montijo 
taught me to fly. My husband, not so long ago, undertook some post- 
graduate instruction in fishing. Whether or not I’m a good flyer is 
debatable. Whether or not I’m a finished fisherman, isn’t. I’m not. 

It’s unwise, I suppose, to be married to one’s instructor. The rela- 
tionship is apt to cramp one’s style—both ways. The “severest critic” 
serves a purpose, but sometimes the S. C. isn’t wanted at the elbow 
when the student is trying to master the intricacies of casting a fly 
against the wind—or, for that matter, with the wind, because of that 
odd habit the back-cast has, under such circumstances, of enshrouding 
the caster in an unhappy tangle of line and leader and flies. 

“Now,” I can hear my husband admonish, “drop your fly there—the 
dark eddy by that rock.” 

In the particul: ir pool before me there are several dark eddies and 
any number of rocks. Not that the exact locality makes much differ- 
ence anyway because I’m not yet able to persuade my line to go where 
I wish it to. 

“Not there. There!” 

The Coachman and Professor (I can actually recognize a half- 
dozen different flies) drift down in quite the wrong direction. Even 
I realize it, just as I know they shouldn’t drift at all—they ought to 
go out from my rod tip straight and smart, landing ever so sweetly 
on the surface, and forthwith flit alluringly upstream toward me. 

“Holy Cats!” ... the Lord and Master-Fisherman is becoming 
apoplectic. “Let the line run out! Keep the tip up... gently 
give the trout a chance. Now, try another cast.” 

I do. 

“Hellsbells! That’s not a flail—that’s a rod—only four ounces of 
delicate bamboo. Forget the main strength. Just your little 
forearm. 

So it goes. [I am conscious of some improvement. Gradually the 
knack of handling rod, line, reel, and flies comes with practice—comes 
sufficiently, at least, so that there’s fun in fishing, however far the 
technique may be from the perfection of experience. 

“After all,” ... it’s only human to talk back when my husband 
complains too bitterly because I’ve snapped the light leader on a 
promising trout ... “after all, what do you know about taking an air 
plane off a small field?” 

“Or a large one!” His grin is disarming. He’s always declared 
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Here one finds a concentrated world 
of one's own, refreshing, restful, remote 


that one pilot is enough in any family. 
He refuses to try to learn the first thing 
about handling the controls, satisfied to 
qualify as a pretty good passenger. 
“Aviation,” he expounds, “is a means of 
going places, fast. Trout fishing hasn’t 
any practical virtues—unless you count 
frayed patience, wet feet, exhaustion, 
and odds and ends like mosquitoes and 
black flies. The queer part of it is the 
whole thing somehow adds up to more 
fun than you can get ’most any other 
way.” 

Of course, he is an addict. I can take 
it or leave it. 

For me the charm, I think lies not 
nearly as much in the fishing itself as the 
way it’s done, with whom it’s done, and 
where. Take Wyoming, for instance. 

A recent migration of ours thither is 
chargeable to Carl Dunrud, whose comfortable, hospitable 
Double Dee Ranch sprawls along a high valley in the region 
south of Cody and east of Yellowstone Park. Carl is a cow- 
boy whom my husband first met in Montana years ago. Since 
then they have had many trips on the trail together, one lead- 
ing all the way to Greenland. Although Carl up to that time 
had never seen salt water, he proved himself as competent a 
sailor as he is a bronc rider. We have a souvenir of that 
northern trek in our home at Rye, N. Y. It is the hide of a 
polar bear Carl lassoed in the icy waters of Baffin Bay. 

“Wrangling dudes or wrangling bears? Which is easier?” 

Carl turned my question over in his mind. Finally he 
allowed that each occupation offers its problems. “Perhaps,” 
he added, “the bears were more fun!” 





WE we ra sitting on the sky-line shoulder of an 11,000-foot 
peak, looking down on Carl’s own metropolis, the ghost 
mining city of Kirwin, which forty years ago teemed with 
activity. A million dollars was spent there before miners and 
backers, reaching the conclusion that getting the gold cost 
more than it was worth, abandoned the entire project. 

Carl and I had just been discussing the progressive shrink- 
ing of our continent. Not that North America was disap- 
pearing, but only that geography wasn’t what it used to be 
on account of aviation. Thanks to modern flying, Wyoming 
has come to be almost next door to New York, in terms of 
the time it takes to get there. 

Carl was demonstrating with a map and schedule of one 
of the trans-continental air transport companies. 

“You can leave New York one evening and be at my ranch 
by sundown the next day,” he explained. “Ride from New- 
ark to Cheyenne, transfer there in the morning, fly to Sheri- 
dan, and I pick you up there by car.” 

“Or one could fly directly to Cody,” I offered. “The CWA 
has made the field adequate, hasn’t it?” 

“Good enough for anyone, they tell me. But better still, 
couldn’t you land on one of these bald mountains? There are 
likely places up there,” he indicated the adjacent region, 
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Carl can cut hair as well as he rides and : > ari - 
his bronc riding is the best you could ask a far-flung (Continued on page 62) 


which looked from where we sat as if it were set on edge. 

“Take Meadow Creek, for instance—there’s a flat as big as 

all outdoors up at the head of it by the divide 
“How high ?” 

“Oh, about 12,000 feet.” 

Carl was disappointed to learn that two miles up was 
pretty high for either landing or taking off at all times. 

Nevertheless, we decided that perhaps I actually could get 
within a few miles of the Double Dee with my plane— 
though how I could safely leave the poor creature perched 
up on a highland sheep range, and whether I could get her 
off again, were questions open to debate. 

At all events, the Yellowstone Park region, tucked into the 
northwestern corner of Wyoming, may be but a day’s 
journey from the eastern seaboard for modern vacationists. 
This time Mr. Putnam and I drove, instead of flying. Habit- 
ually we commute across the continent 
by air, but we chose to make this vaca- 
tion trip, for variety’s sake, by road. 

An interesting land voyage it may be. 
This year a pleasant contrast to some 
other journeys was the comparative 
optimism of the communities encoun- 
tered throughout the _ eleven states 
traversed. Every garage, service sta- 
tion, hotel, and wayside merchant we 
queried reported his business the best 
it had been in four years. Nowadays 
Americans seem to be seeing America, 
said our highway friends. 

The dark side of the picture is the 
plight of the drought-stricken regions. 
Only some of this we saw, but enough 
to make us heartsick—saharas of dust 
where should have stood green grain; 
dried-up rivers and waterholes; corn 
shrivelling on wilting stalks; gaunt cat- 
tle without drink or food; discouraged 
farms and deserted homesteads. Though 
we saw only the fringes of it, obviously 
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Carl said there were some good women anglers in the world but that 
many of those he knew seemed to be very much lacking in experience 
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AD STORY Ag 


OF A 


ROADBILL 


By TOM HOOPES 


ERE there no bottom to tne sea, the world would 

not yet have even the most casual acquaintance with 

the broadbill. When this game fighter takes a bait, 

he sounds, straight down, until his head touches the 
bottom of the ocean or the terrific pressure of great depth 
forces him to seek shallower waters. 

He is the only fish | know who really seems to think. 
Calculating, crafty, reluctant to take bait, unbelievably 
strong, he will fight his captor until it seems as though no 
living thing can survive. Then off he goes again on a wild 
flight, out and down with the reel screeching a terrifying 
accompaniment. 

No two fight alike. They never submit meekly to the gaff, 
but rather sound deep to die as their strength ebbs, permit- 
ting the fisherman to pump them up if his heart and tackle 
can stand the strain. 

My story very properly begins ashore, for an hour before 
we left San Diego, Calif., | had no idea of what lay ahead. 
I assembled my regulation heavy tackle—a heavy hickory 
rod made in two pieces with a 5-ft. tip and 21-in. butt. The 
rod weighs 16 oz. while the line, of 24-thread linen, has a 
breaking strength of 65 Ibs. dry. This is weak enough for 
fighting these lion-hearted monsters, but we do get a slight 
break in that the line picks up strength when wet. 

The Grace Marie, a day cruiser fitted with fishing chairs 
and other comforts, is an ideal boat for broadbill fishing. She 
is equipped with two 150-horsepower marine engines and 
cruises at 20 knots with a top of 40. She measures 45 ft. 
in length. The boatman can handle her easily and quickly, 
turning on a dime to meet each run of the fish, driving 
ahead on one engine and reversing on the other. 

Half an hour after casting off we were past the Point 






Nothing, this author says, equals the thrill of landing a broadbill. 
Similarly, no disappointment is so bitter as losing one of these 
fighters after battling him on even terms through long, weary hours 


Loma Lighthouse on the steamer lane. We fished for a while 
before we located a school of bait. I had brought with me 
a few flying fish fresh out of cold storage, but we wanted 
some barracuda and mackerel for variety. We caught eight 
small mackerel and barracuda, passing up the bonita, which, 
because of the shape of their bodies, are too difficult to troll. 

Preparation of the bait is particularly important for broad- 
bi@. It must act naturally, as though it were crippled but 
still able to navigate slowly. Both mackerel and barracuda 
pull harder, being heavier and chubbier than flying fish. In 
lacing up a flying fish for bait, I pass a small sail needle 
carrying the line from the bottom of the jaw up through 
the right nostril, pull it over the top of his head to the left 
side behind the gills, then through the backbone on the right 
side, sewing the fins or wings to his body. I lace the fins 
tightly to his sides, to present a fairly uniform surface to 
the water and prevent whirling. Also, the line through the 
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Suddenly, about fifty feet behind the boat, the water foamed and into the air hurtled the grandpa of all swordfish 
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body keeps the rear part from carrying away in case of a 
strike far back. 

Having taken on the additional bait, my friend Walt, act- 
ing as skipper that day, headed south. I got the tackle out 
and baited. Nice day, I noted—visibility about three miles, 
air a little chilly. Ideal for eight hours of hard work. After 
finishing baiting the tackle, I went forward to have a look- 
see before we reached the fishing grounds, seven miles off 
the tip of Point Loma. Scanning the sea for signs, I sud- 
denly saw fins off the starboard bow. What fins they were! 
Honestly, they looked as big as the club burgee. 

I shouted and pointed them out to Walt. He slowed down 
immediately. As I started for my rod he said, “Let’s play 
that fellow according to Hoyle. Let out plenty of line. I'll 
circle him and bring your bait into his path.” 

As I picked up my rod and let the bait out, my knees were 
shaking as though I had grip. I let out about 150 yards of 
line from the 600 on the 9/0 reel and took my seat in the 
swivel chair near the combing of the rear cockpit. Walt 
started circling. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

I pointed back over the port quarter. I did not try to talk, 
for I was sure I could not utter a sound. 


his hands, and most of the responsibility. I was busy keep- 
ing a tight line, but he had the added strain of maneuvering 
the boat to meet every maneuver of the fish. Finally I called 
to him to follow once more and he threw up his hands in 
despair. With perspiration streaming from his face, he 
uttered four meaningful words—‘Auxiliary steering gear 
jammed !” 

He could no longer come around hard to starboard! 

“Stay with it,” I said. “Reverse starboard motor, ahead 

with port.” 
For over an hour Walt fought that fish with the crippled 
boat, using only the engines to steer with while I pumped 
and reeled, pumped and reeled. At the end of the hour the 
fish settled down again, deep, clear on the bottom. He stayed 
there, fully 400 yards from the surface. I could not budge 
him. Walt cautioned me against working him too hard. 
Although I was supposed to take it easy, | had to continue 
pumping and reeling, sweating and straining as the boat 
rolled and pitched. Gradually I began to pull him up, for 
he was tiring by now. 

At last I got a little encouragement, although my hands 
were bleeding, blistered, and burning. Once I got him within 
a hundred feet of the surface. There he 
rested and sulked. This maneuver was 








Walt chuckled. “Don’t be so nervous,” 
he replied. ‘“He’s after your bait.” 

I could only wait—and hope. It is 
not my custom to lose my power of 
speech at the possibility of being 
spurned by a suspicious fish. But this 
one was different, and besides, I had 
never caught a broadbill. 

After a few minutes which stretched 
into eternities, I felt a shiver run along 
the line and jump through the rod into 
my hands 

“STRIKE!” I shouted. “He’s hit it!” 

A short run, a halt, and away he 
went, the reel actually screaming. I 
lunged back into the harness. Once, 
twice, three times I struck with all the 
strength at my command. Suddenly, 
not more than fifty feet behind the boat, 
the water foamed and into the air 
hurtled the grandpa of all swordfish. He 
looked literally as big as a house. 

Contrary to broadbill custom, he took 
the bait and ran. He must have ripped 
off 400 yards before coming up behind 
the boat, running as though he would 
ram us. At that precise moment 1,100 
feet of line were scattered over the 
ocean in a series of loops. Walt had 
stopped the boat meantime, for I feared 
a broken line in case of a sudden jerk. 
Furthermore, water friction makes it 
difficult to draw in line if the boat is 
moving. At three miles an hour, I can- 
not reel in 600 yards, even with no 
leader attached, so great is the pull. 









pound broadbill caught 


eymnastics 1 » book. Broadbill or- : 
gymnastic n the bo ; and reel off Catalina 


dinarily sound, but during the first 
thirty minutes this one stayed close to 
the surface, fighting a game battle. 
Finally he sounded. In a mad rush, with 
line flving off the reel, he dove for the 
bottom. He bored down head first and 
| knew there was no need to try to halt 
his flight. Broadbill characteristically 
go as deep as they can and come to rest 
on the bottom if the water is not too 
deep. As long as he keeps his head 
down, vou can do nothing, but when 
the line slacks and he turns on his belly, 
you have a chance—just a chance—to 
pump him to the surface. 

As the old fellow flew around the sur- 
face, Walt certainly did handle that boat 
—full speed ahead, hard to starboard, 
around to port, stop, back, ahead, then 
off to starboard. He had a real job on 
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repeated fully six times. After each 
pumping he would decide to run again. 
Then  z-z-z-i-n-g¢!—down he would 
go. Z-z-z-z-z- !—down—down—down— 
until the line ran tight as a fiddle string 
straight down from the boat and I could 


not budge him. My hands got so 
cramped [ could not straighten my fin- 
gers. I had to beat them to start cir- 


culation again. 

Soon we saw a boat heading our way. 
\VWe made her out as the Mascot II. 
Walt said, “If the skipper, Mel, is 
abroad, we'll get him to pull alongside, 
come aboard, and help us.” Sure enough, 
Mel was there and jokingly he asked 
what we had—a minnow or the bottom 
of the Pacific. Getting no reply, he 
started oiling our defective steering 
gear. Soon he had it working again, 
and all hands felt better. 

\lthough I had hooked my broadbill 
at noon, hours ago, | had got exactly 
nowhere. One heartbreaking struggle 
followed another. I worked like the 
devil to pump him near the surface, 
only to have him take off all the vards 
of line I'd recovered by painful inches 





in one mad rush. 

If you think all there is to fishing is 
catching fish, just try this game some 
time. See if it isn’t nearer pump and 


reel, pump and reel, sweat and strain, 
sweat and strain, until you wish some- 


One of the finest prizes the thing would break and you 
For an hour we went through all the °¢een can bestow—a huge 403- 


could go home, never to see an- 
other one of those devils again. 
Yet vou are careful not to set 
the drags too tight; you watch 
for (Continued on page 73) 


on rod 


Island 


After you've caught your broadbill, run up the swordfish flag and tell the world about it 
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T HAD been fifteen 

years since I hunted 

coon in the Oak- 

land County hills. 
I remember well enough the last hunt— 
a night when cold rain fell in a slow 
mistlike drizzle, dripping drearily from 
the leafless tress—with a_half-breed 
hound that made little or no distinction 
between a rabbit track and a coon’s. He 
wasn’t much of a dog for a night with 
the ringtails, but a trifling detail like 
that was nothing to dampen the ambi- 
tion of two young lads. 

Toward midnight, after we had called 
the dog off the trail of a half-dozen 
circling cottontails, and when we had 
given up and started home, the beam of 
light from my acetylene cap lamp picked 
out a pair of reddish eyes in a patch of 
woods to our right. We supposed it was 
the dog but when we called, the eyes 
disappeared. Then we heard the dog 
behind us. 

Whatever it was there in the woods— 
we’ve always maintained it was the 
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biggest coon in the township—the dog 
saw it or heard it or smelled it at the 
same time and started for it, baying 
loudly. 

There was a woven wire fence be- 
tween the woods and the field. We didn’t 
know it and neither did the dog. He 
found it out in less than two seconds. 
He struck those tight strands of wire 
head on, and the impact hurled him back 
about three times his own length. His 
elated baying changed to a series of 
frantic yelps. When we came up he lay 
flat on his back, paws waving feebly in 
the air. He whimpered as if he thought 
he had been slapped by the prehistoric 
ancestor of the whole raccoon clan. 

We examined him for a broken back, 
decided he was all right, picked him up 
bodily, and threw him over the fence. He 
struck on his feet and looked around, 
surprised to find himself still alive and 
able to stand up. Then he remembered 
the coon or whatever it was he had 
started for. He snapped out of his 
trance, bayed cautiously, and started off 
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BEN EAST 


The coon may be smart, but 
a good coonhound will outwit 
the ringtail every time 
These three dogs led their 
masters through woods and 
icy swamps and cornered three 
black-masks in one night 


through the woods, holding his head to 
one side and taking his time as if he 
expected to meet another fence at every 
step. 

The track led down into a wet ash 
swamp at one side of the woods. The 
dog and Joe and I sloshed around to 
gether in the swamp for a quarter ot 
an hour or so, until the dog lost the 
trail and came back to us. We thought 
we could detect a relieved look on his 
face. 

But all this happened more than a 
decade and a half ago and I haven’t fol- 
lowed a dog across those night-blanketed 
hills since that time. So when we met 
George at the old McWithy cider mill 
on Buckhorn Creek one pleasant day, 
and he said something about a coon 
hunt for the following Saturday night, 
I didn’t even wait to be invited. Nothing 
short of three coon hunts elsewhere 
could have kept me away from George’s 
place that night. 

It wasn’t a good night for coon hunt- 
ing. The sky was overcast but it was 
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too cold for rain. The northwest wind 
cut through hunting coat and flannel 
shirt and wool trousers like a knife. I 
had my doubts about coon running on 
. night like that and so did George. But 
when you’ve planned a coon hunt for a 
week and when you’re going back to a 
country where you hunted years before, 
a little bad weather isn’t likely to stop 
you. 

We put Rock down at the edge of the 
timber about a mile from George’s 
house and then we sought a sheltered 
nook where we could wait to see what 
the dog would do. 

Rock is getting old. He’s a bit over- 
weight and I suspect his legs bother him 
a bit when he has lain quiet for a long 
time. If he gets wet he contracts rheu- 
matism. But there’s nothing wrong 
with his nose and his voice rings out as 
clear as a silver horn, and he still knows 
there is no nobler canine profession on 
earth than being a good coon dog. 

We crouched down out of the wind 
behind a big log, lanterns at our feet, 
and waited the better part of a half- 
hour, but nothing happened. Then, be- 
cause we could endure the cold no 
longer, we got up, moved deeper into the 
woods, and called another halt. 

“They’re not running,” George de- 
clared when Rock came trotting back 
into the circle of light and stood waiting 
for further orders. 


WE left the woods and headed across 
a wide dry marsh toward a couple 
of swampy lakes and a chain of rolling 
hills where coon frequently travel. We 
sat down on the lee side of a steep hill 
while Rock worked the swamps around 
the two lakes. The wind blew colder 
every minute. 

When a cornfield and another lake 
farther to the west failed to yield re- 
sults, we held a council of war. It was 
just too cold for coon hunting, we de- 
cided. No ringtail would be foolish 
enough to fare forth on a 
night like this when he had 
a snug tree hollow to stay 
in. Only men and dogs 
lacked the sense to stay at 
home and be warm and 
comfortable on such a 
night. 

Fred looked at his watch. 
It was after eleven. By 
starting back now we could 
be home by midnight. And 
wouldn’t the fire feel good ? 
And then a glass or two 
of sweet cider and a couple 
of fresh doughnuts, and 
we'd roll in for a good 
night’s sleep. Sure, that 
was the sensible thing to 
do. Give up and go home. 
Sensible, yes, but did you 
ever know a sensible coon 
hunter? On we went to- 
ward a big tract of swamp 
and hardwood, where 
there’d be a coon if there 
were any in the country. 
At midnight we were sit- 
ting on a log in a patch of 
oak timber that did only a 
moderate job of breaking 
the chill wind, listening 
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hopefully for some signal from Rock. 

“Let’s light a fire,” I suggested. “It'll 
warm us up and we can give the dog a 
half-hour or so to work along the edge 
of the swamp.” 

So Dad and I took one of the lanterns 
and wandered off to gather an armful 
of dry stuff. We brought it back, 
heaped it into a little mound, piled dead 
leaves under it—and just as I reached 
for a match we heard Rock strike, away 
off to the southeast, his baying ringing 
weirdly in the timber. 

No need of a fire now. We bounded 
up, listening to catch the direction of 
the chase. The wind no longer came 
through our coats. Our teeth no longer 
were chattering. 

The coon was heading west and from 
the steady baying that rang back to us, 
Rock had struck a hot trail. We turned 
and started in that direction, stumbling 
over roots and logs, dodging thick 
clumps of witch hazel. Oak branches 
slashed at our faces—and then the dog 
turned and came toward us. 

We waited and he crossed less than a 
quarter-mile in front of us, along the 
edge of a tangled brushy swamp, push- 
ing the coon hard. The chase led north, 
almost to the end of the woods. Rock’s 
baying was faint in the distance and we 
hardly heard when it turned east. Then 
the baying strengthened and we realized 
the coon was coming back our way once 
more, 

“He’s an old one,” George com- 
mented tersely, “and he’s makin’ for a 
den tree somewhere in this patch of 
woods.” 

The chase was faster now and within 
five minutes Rock came to fault and fell 
silent. 

George walked down toward the edge 
of the swamp to encourage him. Minute 
after minute dragged by with no sound 
from the dog—and then he sang out 
again, eager and insistent, and almost 
at once he barked “Treed”! 








The old dog reared up against the tree and told us with all his honest 
soul that the coon had taken this route aloft and was still up there! 


He was a quarter of a mile away, out 
in the middle of the swamp—and I hope 
[ never have to cover a quarter-mile 
like that again, with a faithful dog beg- 
ging us to hurry and shouting that his 
work is done and it’s up to us from 
now on. 

The swamp was dry as a bone after 
a rainless summer, but that didn’t help 
much. Bogs and hummocks as high as 
a man’s waist stuck up like big ant hills. 
Rank grass and dead ferns clutched at 
our legs, tangled our feet, tripped us, 
held us back. The brush was so thick 
in places we couldn’t force our way 
through. And to add mental torture to 
our troubles we knew that in the swamp 
poison sumac grew rank, difficult to dis- 
tinguish in the uncertain light of the 
lanterns as we scrambled along, but 
likely to exact a reckoning later on if 
we stumbled into it. 





At LAST we came to the tree where 
4 Rock was barking, a dead ash thirty 
or forty feet high. No den tree this and 
not much in the way of refuge for any 
coon wise enough to lead such a chase. 

We held the lanterns aloft and when 
they revealed no eyes shining down at 
us, no black-ringed tail dangling from 
a crotch of the ash, we sent the beams 
of our flashlights traveling up the trunk 
and into each fork. 

But there was no coon there. We 
walked a few yards to the spot where 
Rock was still barking stubbornly, and 
we understood. Rock was not barking 
up. He was barking down. He stood 
at the entrance of a burrow that led 
back beneath an old ash stump. He had 
sought to enlarge the hole by digging 
but a tangle of ash and other roots stood 
in his way. 

So that was it. Beneath the ash stump, 
and probably reaching far back under 
the endless hummocks of the dry swamp, 
ran a labyrinth of tunnels, perhaps 
dug by muskrats but at any rate 
large enough to offer 
haven for the coon crafty 
enough to reach them. A 
maze of trails led off 
through the tall swamp 
grass and we guessed that 
this hole in the ground was 
most likely an old swamp 
coon’s home den, made 
habitable through the sum- 
ber by the dry weather. 

We called Rock off and 
wormed our way back to 
the upland again. When we 
had gone a mile across the 
fields toward home, Rock 
deserted us. He slipped 
away quietly and un- 
noticed, and suddenly we 
heard his deep tree-bark 
echoing faintly across the 
hills once more. He knew 
he was right, knew that 
somewhere beneath the 
stumps and bogs of the dry 
swamp his quarry had run 
to earth. And so he had 
gone back, hoping his in- 
sistence would bring us 
back to do our honest 
share of the hunt. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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As much surprised as the fish, | 
slipped off the rock with one 
leg hip high in ice-cold water 


By Roger B. Baxter 


ARRY, Darrall, Gus and I had a lot of funny ideas 

about trout fishing when we made our first venture 

after speckled trout. The funniest was that any old 

river at all that flowed toward Hudson’s Bay was 
so overcrowded with trout they'd hop right up into the canoe. 
Another was that trout would take a fly in the fall as greed- 
ily as they would in spring or summer. Another was that 
the loveliest virgin wilderness would be found where the map 
showed nothing but nice, white, blank spaces. We didn’t 
bother to get advice from anybody. We simply picked out 
a nice, white, blank space near Oba, Ontario, wired our out- 
fitter to ship us a couple of canoes and a hefty load of sup- 
plies, jumped into the thing Gus insisted was an automobile, 
and pointed the anterior license plate toward the aurora 
borealis. 

Personally, [ wasn’t so keen on the trout idea. I was a 
bass fisherman, and had prejudices. But the boys were weary 
ot bass, sick of wall-eyes, and disgusted with great Northern 
pike. They had been reading propaganda about how marvel- 
ous a fish the speckled trout is. I tried to spoil the party 
anyhow by talking depression and complaining that the only 
fly tackle | owned was a swatter, and the Missus needed that 
at home. But Warry guessed he could lend me part of his 
life’s savings, and Gus knew where I could borrow a fly rod. 
So that shut me up, and there wasn’t anything to do but 
pack up and go along. 

I resolved, just for luck, to take my 4! -foot steel casting 
rod and half a dozen plugs. That started an argument. | 
was emphatically advised that tackle boxes take up room and 
that anybody who'd lug that kind of tackle into the paradise 
of a billion giant trout was plain cuckoo, 

“You don’t seem to get the idea,” Warry remarked. 
“You're graduating—getting out of the wall-eye class— 
understand ?” 

“Yeah,” Darrall nodded. “You’re grown up now. Act 
your age, and leave that broomstick at home.” 

| was open to reason, but these and other smart remarks 
made me determined to take the casting outfit along. If I 
hadn’t, this yarn would never have been writ. 

We arrived in Hearst with a piston slap, and with eighteen 
inches of black, gooey mud in the streets. Snowshoe rabbits 
hopping in and out of the wheel ruts looked like chocolate- 
covered Easter bunnies. After six weeks of unrelenting rain 
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the whole North country gurgled like a water-soaked sponge. 

From Hearst we planned to take the Algoma south to 
Oba, and float blithely northward down the Matawichewan 
River into our beloved blank space. But thank heaven that 
on the muddy streets of Hearst a young trapper named Nor- 
man Stenabaugh made himself acquainted. If he hadn’t, we 
might still be wallowing around in our nice, white, blank 
space—trying to get out of an ornery muskeg swamp that 
goes on and on forever, where life is just one mosquito after 
another, and where trout are about as plentiful as catfish in 
Salt Lake. Norm warned us to stay out of the muskeg, and 
when we explained that we couldn’t afford to express our 
two canoes and 150 pounds of grub to a more distant river, 
he suggested the Kabinagagami. 

At first I thought he’d merely sneezed, but the Kabinag- 
agami, he explained, was a river eleven miles west of Oba. 
[It’s an Indian name, meaning “fast water and flows quietly.” 
Norm guaranteed splendid scenery, and assured us there 
were trout in the stream. On the train we met the local game 
warden, and when he told us about a six-pound trout he'd 
taken from the Great Falls, and about a ni@e-pounder a 
forest ranger got from the same pool, and a few more yarns 
of Kabinagagami speckles, Gus, Warry, and Darrall were 
all smiles. 


OME people will believe anything. Not that the game 

warden was a liar; as a matter of fact, every syllable was 
the truth. But if you think it’s tough squeezing blood out 
of a turnip, try squeezing trout out of the Kabinagagami. 
Ask Gus. Ask Warry. Ask Darrall. But if you ask me, 
[ say the wall-eye fishin’ is swell! 

Late the second afternoon we beached the canoes by a 
falls. A ducky little falls it was, where the untamed Kabin- 
agagami tumbles down a four-foot spill, roaring and pound- 
ing into a scattered pile of rocks below. Why, the place wa 
made to order for a fly rod and fly. 

“Blow me down!” said Warry gleefully, “It even smells 
like trout!” 

Maybe so, but for half an hour I watched those graceful 
rods flashing in the setting sun, and watched the Royal 
Coachmen, Gnats, and Millers flickering lightly here and 
there on the Kabinagagami foam, but not a dern thing hap 
pened. 
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Here's a Yarn That Will Hand You Plenty 
of Chuckles. Four Friends Went Down the 
River With the Long Name, Looking for Trout 
They Found Big Goldfish Instead. T heir Amus- 
ing Angling Adventures Make Swell Reading 


About the time the boys got to cursing streaks of vivid 
blue, I left the supper soup merrily boiling and joined them 
at the falls, dangling a red and white wooden plug from Old 
Faithful, my casting rod. But I was exceeding unwelcome. 

“Get away from here with that!” said Gus, among other 
things. 

Seat it!” ordered Darrall. “You'll scare the trout !” 

“G’wan, you!” growled Warry, in deep bass. 

“Aw, dry up,” I replied. “We gotta have fish for supper.” 


| MANAGED to jump from rock to rock across the roaring 
current without breaking my neck, and cast the »lug right 
into the spill. The falling water smacked it down, and the 
instant it fell into the foam I had a strike. I was as much 
surprised as the fish, and slipped off the rock with one leg 
hip high in ice-cold water, greatly to the satisfaction of my 
amiable friends. 

But the net result was a fat wall-eye of three pounds. I 
cast again in the same place. 


For the fisherman who dotes on the thrill the strike, 


the next wall-eye’s wallop was positively scrumptious! The 
jar seemed to strike the wrist hard, travel up the arm to the 
shoulder, and then down right to the toes. Later, when the 
four-pound battler was flopping around on the rock, I 
promptly dedicated myself to the proposition that until my 
friends should produce the first Kabinagagami trout, I was 





















| focused the camera. “Look pretty, 
Gus," | said. “Who, me? On the same 
film with a dern, rotten snake? Hah!" 
And before anything could be done 
about it he dumped the big fellow 
back into the Kabinagagami although 
it weighed over fifteen pounds 















going to have one great and glorious time with these husky 
wall-eyed substitutes. 

My third cast touched the foam under the spill a few feet 
to the left of the first two. Right off the bat, without even 
waiting for me to get my breath, something seized that 
colored chunk of pine with the pep of a blast of dynamite. 
Cutting up a rumpus like a steamboat in reverse, the fish 
started backing away toward a swift chute of open water. 
[ couldn’t stop him. The current seized him, and backward 
down the channel he zipped, the reel whirring behind him, 
and me wobbling on the slippery rock, just hoping. 


BY -LOW the rapids the river widened and eddied. Without 

he current to help him, I managed to slow him down, and 
Pot ntriont the battle with nearly forty yards of whirling 
lather and scattered rocks between us. That wall-eye was a 
big one, too; every thump he gave the line had a power in 
it that worried me. 

He came along stubbornly for a few yards, and then man- 
aged to a 9 ago If so securely behind a jagged bowlder 
that I could 1 budge him. I pulled hard at the line, but 
when it threate ened to part, I had to give slack. Then I tried 
pa itience, and waited for him to start moving, but I didn’t 
‘He was quite at patient as I. I had the bright 


know my fish. 
idea of heavine rocks into the water in 





his neighborhood, hoping the splash 
would scare him into the open. But he 
was fool proof, that fish, and stayed 
vhere he iS. 

\fter five minutes the hooks in his 
jaw began to annoy him and he thought 


to grind the lure against the stone. The 
y slackened. I pulled sharply, 
he wall-eye was free to do business 
with. After that it was a simple case of 
hee give and take, wind him in, and wind 
him out, until he was too fatigued to 


That wall-eye weighed eight pounds, 


When the fish came off the and crusted in golden brown, the best steaks were and a sp lendid specimen. But the boys 
gone before | could reach oys’' contempt for wall-eyes was in no wise gastric refraine .d (Continued on page 3/) 
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By CLIFF MEREDITH 


EK HAD MISSED a turn ona 

detour and were well off the 

main road as we rolled south 

through Georgia. The quick fall 
of the early autumn twilight had caught 
us by surprise before we had covered our 
day’s run, and so we were keeping at it, 
trying to make our distance in spite of 
the detour and a low-hanging haze of 
smoke through which we had been cut- 
ting a path for half an hour. 

A glow in the sky and the sharp resin 
tang of the smoke had told us that some- 
where ahead pine was burning, and we know well enough what to 
expect when we finally rounded a bend and came upon the flames 
in the woods. 

Lack of a wind made them seem easy-going flames, patterned 
after the country through which they were creeping their lazy way. 
Almost good-naturedly, it seemed, they had casually sidestepped a 
cabin a hundred feet away and were calmly licking a path up the 
hillside of saplings which stood scattered among the charred 
stumps, relics of a previous fire. 

Half a mile away we pulled up for gas at a one-pump, cross- 
roads provisions store. To the neighborly Georgian who answered 
the toot of our horn, I said: 

“Quite a fire down the road.” 

“Oh, that?” he grinned, “That ain’t much.” 

“Anybody doing anything about it?” 

“IT reckon not. We just let ’em burn themselves out. No timber, 
just brush and a few saplings.” 

Just brush and a few one-inch saplings—which had taken eight 
years to grow! 

Just one of the 156,183 forest fires that every year during the 
1926-30 period, in unprotected areas alone, destroyed— 
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Behind him the fiery 
scavenger leaves not 
only desolate areas 
and ruined forests 
but also the charred 
remains of deer and 
other valuable game 


Hour after hour, day 
and night, the bands 
of fire fighters try 
to control the blaze. 
But it's too late—the 
damage has been done 
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More than 41 million acres of forest; 
More than $50,000,000 worth ot woodland property, and 
uncomputable values in watershed; 


recreational facilities; 
Uncounted fish and game; 


And in many cases so thoroughly devastated thousands 
upon thousands of acres that whatever wild lite escaped from 
the ravages of the flames could never return for the simple 

‘ason that it would starve to death! 

“Tt is no fun to be bombarded with statistics, but there 
seems no other way to convey to the reader 
damage being left in the trail of the Red Wolf through the 
Even now, as you read this, the For- 
est Service is only beginning the colossal task of assembling areas in 1932, (latest complete 


forests of our nation. 





3,000 acres of big timber. 


young growth, and 


Remember, this is but one week’s 
report of the past midsummer, taken at random. 
These reports, of course, cover protected areas only, where 


the Government is making every effort to control fire. These 
regions are watched irom lookout stations atop mountains, 


Thus read the fragments of 
the appalling 


and thousands of men from CCC camps were called to help 
fight the conflagrations. But the number of isolated blazes 
was so great that all available men were occupied in attempt- 
ing to bring the larger fires under 
this amazing, as yet incom- 
plete, annual document of nation-wide destruction. 

You are not yet impressed? Then get this: 

The loss in woedland acreage by forest fires in unprotected 
report) was nearly twelve 


control. 


the maze of far-flung destruction reports on our 1934 forest times as great as the loss in areas over which Uncle Sam 


fires. It will take almost a year to digest the facts of the 


maintains some system of fire defense. 


terrific damage and tell the real story for the season just past. You hear of the fires in protected areas and you are 
Sportsmen of America are likely to be rocked back on their 
As early as the late 


heels when that story is summarized. 


summer there were indications 
that 1934 was heading for a rec- 
ord. Even then the toll was point- 
ing to a 50 per cent increase over 
the average of the last three years! 

And for this increase, the sports- 
man must expect to bear his share 
of the blame. He is helping to 
destroy annually a fifty to seventy- 
million-dollar heritage; he is rob- 
bing himself of his own sports- 
man’s birthright; and, strange 
paradox, he is annihilating his 
game before he has a chance to 
hunt it. 

True, lightning and excessively 
dry conditions were responsible 
for many of the forest fires that 
took such heavy midsummer toll, 
particularly in the Northwest. In 
one week, for example, lightning 
storms caused forty-five fires in 
the state of W ashington in the 
Wenatchee National Forest alone, 
and a number were of the Class C 
type, in which more than ten acres 
were burned. During this same 
week high winds fanned another 
blaze of 3,000 acres near Curlew, 
Wash., into a roaring furnace 
covering 18,000 acres. Simul- 
taneously Snoqualmie National 
Forest in the same state suffered 
severely from nineteen fires, one 
burning off 1,500 and another 
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TOBACCO. Be sure pipe ashes and ee or 

cigarette stubs are dead before throwing them 
away. Never throw them into brush, fesvas, or 
needles. 


MAKING CAMP. Before building a fire, scrape 
oway all inflammable material from a spot five — 
feet in diameter. Dig a hole in the center and 
build your comp fire. Keep your fire small. Ne 
build it against trees or logs or near brush. 


BREAKING CAMP. Never break camp until vous & 
fire is out, dead out. 


i , 
BRUSH BURNING. Never burn slash of brush in 
windy weather or while there is the slightest 
danger thot the fire may get out of your control. 






6 PUT OUT YOUR CAMP FIRE. Stir the coals while 
soaking them with water. Turn small sticks and 

- drench both sides. Wet the ground around the fire. 
If you can’t get water, stir in earth and tread it down . 
until packed tight over ond around the fire. Be sure © 
the lost spark is dead. 


die of starvation! 


shocked at their tremendous losses. 
spectacular fires, undrametized in headlines, are winning the 


But the smaller, less 


race of destruction § at 
twelve times the pace! 

For example, in 1932 
the average figures for the 
past five years showed that 
60,471 fires had burned 
3,321,520 acres and caused 
damage of $7,861,930 in 
protected areas. In unpro- 
tected areas the figures for 
the same period indicate 
that 105,899 fires ravaged 
39,529,380 acres and de- 
stroyed resources valued at 
$45,580,500. And for 1934 
there looms a_ probable 
fifty per cent increase over 
the past three-year aver- 
age ! 

From this you may get 
some plain answers to the 
question why your hunting 
and fishing is not quite as 
good as it was in the old 
days before modern man 
and his modern habits 
started carrying the torch 
to the forests. 

It takes little imagina- 
tion to guess where fish 
and game are going. If 
there are no consolidated 
figures to prove it, there 
are plenty of known cases 
that give you the cruel 
answer. 

Very bluntly, game birds 
and animals of all kinds 
are being cooked alive, or 
if, in some instances, 
through innate alertness 
and fleetness of wing and 
foot they are able to stam- 
pede from terrorizing fires, 
they are dying from lack 
of forage in the burned- 


over areas. I do not ask you to take my word for 
it; your own Forest Service can cite you cases. 

Its game experts will tell you of fires that have 
burned the moss and willows on the natural win- 
ter yarding area for 
They will tell you how the animals have yarded 
as usual, after severe fires, and how, before spring, 
as high as seventy per cent have died of starvation. 
They will add, too, that many weakened deer were 
killed by coyotes before they even had a chance to 


deer in National forests. 


As to loss of fish through forest fires, they will 
tell you of streams which, abundantly supplied be- 
fore their banks were fire-swept, contained not 
a trout for twelve years after the fire. It is com- 
monly known that fish, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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HIS vear the Idaho State 

Game Department decided to 

have a special-license ten-day 

open season on antelope in 
five counties—Lemhi, Custer, Butte, 
Clark, and Jefferson. 

Antelope had been protected under a 
closed season since 1904, when they 
were very scarce. Now they have mul- 
tiplied almost unbelievably. From what 
I saw in the Pahsimeroi Valley in four 
days, and from what ranchers of Lemhi 
and Custer counties told me, there must 
be between 3,000 and 5,000 antelope in 
that region alone. The game depart- 
ment decided to allow only 150 buck 
antelope to be killed. A drawing was 
to be held in case more than 150 hunters 
applied for licenses, but only about 
seventy-five asked for the special ten- 
dollar permits, limited to residents only. 

Since I am extremely interested in 
this form of game and have wanted to 
kill a good buck ever since I was a small 
boy in Montana, I lost no time applying 
for a permit. Mrs. Keith and I loaded 
camp equipment, food, and our three- 
year-old daughter in the old car and 


The author, his wife, his daughter, and the prized antelope 
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| used more cartridges to kill that buck than | had ever fired 


started for the Pahsimeroi two days be- 
fore the season opened September 10. 
We arrived at Coiner’s ranch that after- 
noon. The next day Vern Coiner and I 
saw more than a hundred antelope, 
among them two big bucks about half a 
mile from Julius Maelzer’s ranch, where 
we camped for the night. We saw an- 
other very large head 
near Meadow Creek 
and I fully believe the 
horns had a _ sixteen- 
inch spread. Owing to 
a heavy mirage and the 
fact that the buck was 
a quarter of a mile 
from us, the twelve- 
power Bausch & Lomb 
glasses I was using did 
not reveal much about 
the length of his horns, 
although we could tell 
he had the widest 
spread any of us had 
ever seen. We saw two 
big bucks in two other 
bands with big heads. 
One of them near my 
camp looked exception- 
ally good for length of 
horns but did not ap- 
pear to have more than 
a ten or eleven-inch 
spread. 


We ran into one band 


HEN the state of Idaho declared a ten-day open season on 


antelope this year, the author was one of the first in the 


field. He picked out the big buck he wanted and went up into the 


mountains after it, but high winds almost robbed him of his quarry. In 


this article he describes the thrills of the hunt and tells you how the 


open-season privilege was used and abused by different hunters 


of about fifty antelope, more than half 
of which seemed to be bucks. There 
was one very large old boy in this band 
and we spent some time following the 
animals around over the rolling, open 
country trying to get a good look at 
him. Finally we tried to head them off 
with the car in second gear. How they 
can run! They left us as though we 
were standing still, but we managed to 
get within 150 yards and see that the 
big fellow’s horns went straight up with 
no curl back at the tips. I decided he 
was out as far as I was concerned, be- 
cause such a head seldom has as much 
length of horn as one with curved tips. 
We went back to try to locate the old 
boy with the extreme spread again and 
have a better look at him, but he was 
gone. The antelope around Wells’ and 
Maelzer’s ranches would allow us to 
approach within a quarter of a mile be- 
fore they would start feeding away from 
us, but those out on the flat and near 
Meadow Creek started running as soon 
as they got a good look at us, and the 
big band was even wilder, running as 
soon as a car came in sight. 

The antelope is one of our most beau 
tiful game animals, as well as one of the 
most interesting, possessing the same 
keen eyesight as the mountain shee; 
and, if anything, an even better sense ot 
smell, combined with the greatest speed 
and endurance of any game animal we 
have. Antelope heads are harder t 
judge and estimate at long range than 
those of any other American big game, 
there being a very marked variation be- 
tween different bucks in spread, length, 
prong, and curve of horns. 

The lower jaw of the antelope 
white, as are the three bars across the 
front of the neck, with the background 
tan. There is a white patch extending 
along each side from just back of the 
shoulder to the hips and about halfway 
up the side of the body. The forward 
upper corner of this white patch makes 
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at a single animal but later tests showed the wind was to blame 


a perfect target for telescope sights for 
a lung shot. Belly and rump are white 
and the balance of the body is tan, in- 
cluding the top of the tail and a line 
running from the top of the hips down 
to the tail, like that on mountain sheep. 
The animals are rather goatlike in ap- 
pearance. Walking, trotting, and loping, 
they move like mountain goats, but 
when they decide really to travel, they 
look like nothing else on this continent. 
Hunting antelope on foot compares fa- 
vorably with sheep or coyote hunting 
just about the finest of all rifle 
hunting. 

We spent the evening studying the 
heads of the two big bucks near camp. 
I decided to try to locate the big one 
with the wide spread the next day. I 
knew the buck would not leave the vi- 
cinity unless disturbed. I had my heavy- 
barrel 280 Dubiel magnum rifle equipped 
with a special Lyman 8-power target- 
spot scope with approximately an eight- 
een-foot field at 100 yards. The gun 
was sighted to strike center at 300 yards. 
I had my correction all written down 
and memorized for elevation changes up 
to 600 yards. As this outfit would stay 
in a four-inch circle at 400 yards with 
my carefully assembled hand loads, there 
would have been no difficulty killing the 
old boy with one shot. I had weighed 
powder charges to one tenth grain and 
the Western Tool and Copper Works 
150-gr. bullets to one tenth grain, and 
the heavy charge of DuPont No. 15% 
gave me a muzzle veloc.y of about 
3,300 feet. 

We had an early breakfast the morn- 
ing the season opened. Before sun-up 
we counted over twenty rifle shots from 
the direction of Meadow Creek and 
knew someone had opened the ball. 
Later when I was again watching the 
big buck a quarter of a mile from camp, 
a coupe came by at high speed and went 
on to Meadow Creek. Soon three cars 
came back, including the coupe. I 
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thought they would surely not come 
after the little band I had located and 
set up camp so close to, but they did. 
A bunch of twelve does and fawns 
started up the sloping hills and one car 
started in pursuit. Soon the car stopped 
and men jumped out and began shooting 
at them. 

I could not understand this, as I con- 
sidered it unfair to take advantage of 
the fleet little beasts by using a car to 
run up on them, and shooting at does 
went against the grain with me. The 
two big bucks were still down in the 
draw, out of sight of the first car, but 
soon two more cars swung between them 
and my camp and started them toward 
the hills. The poorer head followed the 
course of the band of does and fawns, 
and had to run the gauntlet between 
two cars which were running to cut 
him off. 

The cars stopped. I saw spurts of 
dust rising around the buck, and the old 
fellow went down. One car swung on 
down below the big head I was watch- 


by 
ELMER KEITH 


ing and started him up the hill. He 
crossed the gulch with a doe and two 
fawns and stopped to look back. In- 
stantly dust spurted up on the other side 
of him and I saw him lunge away with 
his left shoulder broken close to the 
body. Next the old doe went down from 
a lung shot. Then I saw red. The car 
started up again after the old buck, stop- 
ping occasionally for more shooting at 
him, while the two orphan fawns 
skimmed away like the wind. Soon one 
car started down the hill and headed 
the old boy off again, and as he went 
past it, a bullet broke his neck at twenty 
yards. 

Angered by such rotten sportsman- 
ship, Maelzer and I walked over and 
asked the men which one wanted to 
claim the doe (Continued on page 72) 






















In camp the big buck was found to weigh just an even hundred pounds, dressed 











The Colt Bankers’ Special, one of 
the most popular of the short-barrel 
revolvers for use in desk or pocket 


GUN” is just what the 


name impli t type Ol hand 

cannon that pol | nto l 

man’s midriff and the touched 
off with generally very fatal results. It 
is popularly believed to be used by gam 
blers, hold-up men, and like gentry, and 
while supposed to possess the most dead 
ly qualities when it is pressed against a 
lower shirt button, the well informed 
will grant that hits are occasionally 
made at ranges as great cro i card 
table or half the leneth ot the average 


generally po s¢ ~ bar- 


bar. ‘These guns 

rels of a length to fit the coat pocket, 

with the rest of the works in proportion. 
Perhaps the most familiar belly gun 

is the Remington over-and-under of .41 


a derringer 
been the 


necessary 


horsepower. It is known 


nd is credited with having 


gambling man’s bosom pal, as 
to him as his cards and his ivories. It 
be given the varns we 


>» ° 
1 1 1 7 
bl hi 


credence is to 
‘ad, he carried this dou 
leeve, his boot top, his shirt front, 
most everywhere but in a holster on his 
from the viewpoint of the 
at all 
Many a good man is believed 
l boots on from a 


from this, 


hip, which 
tory tellers would not have been 
romantic 
to have died with his 
dose (or possibly two doses ) 
one of the early belly guns. 

Personally, | have known of but one 
near-fatalitv from the derringer and this 
was an accident caused by the gun fall- 
ing from a pocket, striking on the ham- 
and the bullet hitting a man in 
the leg. 


In my opinion a bullet is not a 


mer, 


good 
man-stopper unless it uses up all its en 
ergy in the object struck, that is, pos- 
sesses sufficient power to smash through 
bone and tissue and still lodge in the 
body of the victim. Any gun which per- 
forms in this manner is potentially the 
perfect belly gun, providing it possesses 
some other necessary attributes which I 
will enumerate. So, in its way, the old 
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.41 two-shot 
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Left, the .45 "Parker Special’ 


IDEA o 





described in this article. Above, Colt 


New Service model, from one of which this effective belly gun was made 


\ly private opinion, however, is that it 
not worth a whoop. It takes a team 
Missouri mules to cock it and 
irds (which is not much 

all) I have had _ bullets 


back after striking a green cot- 


may be a good belly gun. 


fifteen Vi 
inge, atter 
unce 


mwood tree 





J. H. Fitz Gerald, quick-draw expert, shows 
the lightning swiftness with which he can 
unlimber two belly guns of his own design 


There are solar-plexus | ¢ 
galore. Any gun with a barrel 
ot three and one-half inches or | 
comes under this category. The wo 
e tull of them, their busin ( 
inging from a -o 


measurement of .22 
“thutty-twos” . é 
eights” being the most popul 
ming them up, about the best that 
said for them is that they are 


++, the 


to shoot a man with if you do 
waiting until next week for ] 

| ey are also highly recomme ed { 
those exuberant young gents who 
must step outside the dance | ill on S 
urday night and let off a few shot 
the blue heavens. This pr 


ven the nickel-plated short 

f “Saturday Night Specials.” Ar 
other fitting and proper designatior 
au Drawer Special,” 
( thout explaining. 
Like shotguns, rifles, automobiles, ar 
the modern young lady, belly guns 
and therein 
Since every tale must have a beginning 
let me begin by introducing you to the 
originator of the “Parker Special.” 


wl] ic] 


117 wit 1 
1 Iproving, ies the stor 


HE originator is none 
Parker, Jr., of the U. S 
Border Patrol, the third generation of a 


( reorge 


law-enforcing family. George, even 
though he is voung, has had | sh 


of border gun fighting and has not a 
notches on his gun. Consequently, h« 
has learned a great deal regarding pi 
tol fighting and the proper arms to us« 
A man never comes through a gun fight 
unscathed without forming some prett 
definite ideas about the proper gun t 
use for future mix-ups. Take it fror 
one who knows. I am also a mem! 
the Border Patrol and the sinister song 
of flying lead is no novelty to me. 

It was as a direct result of these en- 
counters that George evolved what I be- 
lieve to be the finest revolver for defen- 
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a fighting member of the Border Patrol 





Another commercial short-barrel, the 
Colt Detective Special, is widely used 


sive nistol shooting that has ever 


been shoved into a holster any- 
where. It has everything, and, in % 
my opinion, it will go on forever. 

RIGINALLY, the gun was a 

Colt New Service .45 with a 
five and one-half inch barrel. The . 
Northwest Mounted Police have : 
used this gun for a great many °° 
years. There is no better, more rae 
rugged, more dependable gun in the ° 7 
world than this big brute. With » 
this gun as a foundation George . ER. : p 
hied himself to the shop of Bill 
Sukalle of Tucson, Ariz., who is Tergets shot by 
about the finest gunsmith in the 2uthor with the 
S ciaens belly gun. Left, P 
was : ni a standard pistol 4 

First, the five and one-half inch target at 20 yds., 
barrel was cut to an exact length of score 100. Right, 
three inches. Then a King ramp _ silhouette, 50 yds., ’ 
front sight was neatly affixed to the 20 shots, 20 hits 


stem end of the old smoke wagon. 
The trigger guard was entirely cut away 
in front, back to the normal position of 
the trigger with the hammer down. The 
advantage of this alteration is quite ob- 
vious. Drop your pet gun in your hol- 
ster, draw it rapidly, and see if your 
trigger finger doesn’t get tangled up in 
the guard before it finds the trigger. 

As this pistol was meant for fast 
work, the hammer spur was milled off. 
The spur is of no value except as an 
excellent gadget to hang up in a coat or 
vest as the draw is made. The under 
side of the receiver at the front end of 
the trigger guard was milled down some- 
what to give lightness to the gun. 

The New Service, that Parker used, 
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a BELLY GUN 


CHAS. ASKINS, JR. describes a remark- 
able weapon designed for man-killing by 





had a handle of the square-butt type. 
The butt was milled down and rounded 
off to fit better under a coat or jacket 
and to rid the gun of any sharp pro- 
jections or corners. The lanyard ring 
in the bottom of the grip was removed 
and the entire gun reblued. 

The finished pistol is not exactly a 
thing of beauty. The barrel seems to be 
a great deal too short for the long han- 
dle. The hammer looks like a dehorned 
Hereford and the trigger guard is hard- 
ly recognizable. But, brother, that gun 
honey for the purpose intended. 
the most powerful pistol car- 
existence, with a knock-down 
like the swing from the fore- 
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Shooting 
tridge in 
slap to it 
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The derringer, one of the early belly guns 
and traditional weapon of the old-time 
professional gambler, had two barrels 


paw of a Kodiak, it is truly the ideal 
man-stopper. For one thing, it nas 
a handle which accommodates all 
your hand. The fashion in handles 
among belly guns is to make them 
so short that fhe little finger is left 
to dangle in space. The grip on 
the New Service is plenty big 
enough to fill the largest hand. 
The real worth of the gun is not 
fully apparent until it is dropped 
into a holster and the draw is made. It 
is only necessary to drop your hand on 
to the butt and give the wrist a flip up- 
ward and the gun is pointed to the front, 
ready for business. No hauling upward 
ir a long barrel, no fussing around 
cocking the piece, no sharp front sight 


to cle 


to pull leather coming out. The .45 
seemingly glides out ready for action. 

Unlike the featherweight short-barrel 
guns, the thirty-five ounces making up 
the weight of this young cannon tend to 
steady the hand and arm as the draw 
is being made and the first shot fired. 


In sure-enough fast drawing of a six- 
shooter the hand is moving first down- 
ward and then (Continued on page 61) 
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Last-Day ,.. © 
GOBBLE 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


HEN black Jonas and I rode in from the fields in 

the quiet twilight of that November afternoon the 

first thing which caught our eyes was a magnificent 

wild gobbler slung on the rack near the back door 
of the clubhouse. 

I drew in my pony, blinked. “Do you see what I see, 
Jonas?” I asked. 

“Yassuh,” Jonas answered with some reluctance. “I done 
see him, Cap’n suh.” 

“And how do you imagine,” I went on sarcastically, “that 
this fine tom came to be hanging there when you and | 
haven’t seen a feather in three days’ hunting ?” 

Jonas hung his head. “Dey got de luck,” he mumbled. 
“We ain’t had no luck at all on des yere hunt. I ain’t nevah 
see such luck as we had. Ef anyone tell me dat we do so 
porely I sho’ wouldn’t believe him. Nossuh! I take y’all 
to de bestest places I know—” He broke off as his sister, 
Julie, appeared on the porch. I asked her, “Who got the 
turkey, Julie?” 

“Mist’ Bill,” she replied. She threw a dark look at the 
shrinking Jonas. “How come yo’ don’t get a turkey for de 
Cap'n?” she demanded. “Hennery take Mist’ Bill out at 
noon and dey was in at three o’clock wit’ dis yere bird. How 
come, yo’ triflin’ no-account niggah ?” 

“Ah doan’ know,” Jonas replied humbly. “ ’Pears lak luck 
wuz dead agin us. We-all ain’t seen a turkey.” 

Julie turned away from him with a snort of impatience. I 
dismounted, threw the reins to Jonas and went inside. Bill 
was sitting before the fireplace and the bright light from the 
blazing pine knots showed me the look of absolute satisfac- 
tion on his chubby, good-natured face. He waved a tall 
glass at me and motioned me to an 
armchair on the other side of the 
hearth. 

“Henry,” I said to our butler who 
was also a guide of sorts, “I'll have 
a drink. I need one.” 









Bill grinned. ‘What 
luck?" he asked 





Bill grinned up from his chair. “What luck?” he asked. 

“None,” I retorted, “if you mean turkey. Never saw a 
feather. However, that’s a grand bird of yours, Bill.” 

He nodded. “Got him within two miles of the clubhouse,” 
he said. “We saw him cross the road in front of our mules 
—taking his time, you understand, not appearing in the 
least hurried. 

“He went into a small patch of gallberries on the other 
side of the road and Henry swore that he didn’t come out. 
I got off the mule, walked into the gallberries, and up went 
this beauty. I was so surprised that I missed him with the 
first barrel, but nailed him with the second. 

“That’s the way it goes,” I said bitterly. “I suppose you 
merely went out after quail.” 

“Doves,” Bill corrected, grinning. 

“Well,” I remarked in a minute, “I certainly can’t be- 
grudge you your luck, Bill, with you leaving in the morning. 
Sut so far as I am concerned it looks like a blank. I’ve given 
them two full days now and I can’t afford any more. We're 
driving deer tomorrow and the next day I intend doing a 
little duck shooting. That leaves only Saturday morning.” 

“You never can tell,” Bill answered cautiously. “You 
might run into a flock while you’re driving deer. Or your 
luck may be in Saturday morning.” 

“Not likely,” I returned morosely. “That last-minute 
business works only once in a blue moon with me.” 

Sut Bill was not thinking of my prospects any longer. He 
was living over again the keen excitement of the afternoon, 
the elation of securing such a splendid prize. His round face 
was bathed in blissful satisfaction. I took my glass from 
Henry’s hand and continued my morose gazing into the 
bright, crackling fire. 


WE DREW a blank on deer the following day though we 
must have made a baker’s dozen of drives. The weather 
was raw and chill, with a light but penetrating drizzle, and 
I remember the day now as a thoroughly disagreeable one 
with not even the sight of a shootable buck to lighten its 
dour monotony. The next day, through some perverse fate, 
was bright, summerlike, and but for the really astonishing 
abundance of ducks we might have fared badly. As it was 
we had limit shooting on blacks, greenheads, and widgeon. 
I had shot on the eastern shore of Maryland the week before 
and had noticed there the same abundance of wildfowl. 
Feeling a little more cheerful as a result of my success, I 
decided to stay over Saturday and take the Sunday afternoon 
train to New York. On Friday night I called Jonas in just 
before I retired and we had a long discussion of the territory 
we would choose for the morrow’s hunt. With the whole of 
Saturday before us Jonas was inclined to go farther afield— 
to a region which was not part of the club acreage but on 
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wiich I had permission to shoot. I felt 
at first that it was merely a case of “Far 


New York friend—had not been shot 
over that year and that it offered a better 
chance for success. I was able to get my 
friend’s game-keeper on the telephone 
and was informed by him that he had 
received instructions to let me shoot there, 
as much as I wished. oe 

Julie called me a little late the follow- 
ing morning. I soon was in the dining 
room doing ample homage to her satis- : 
fying breakfast. When I had finished I 
stepped out on the porch. Here was the 
perfect day at last! A bland, autumnal 
lay it was, yet with no sleepy, summer- 
ike quality in it. The sky had withdrawn 
itself from the earth. It arched elon- 
gatedly from flat horizons to a vast, thin 
height, cloudless and a brilliant blue. The 
light faintly cool wind held the scents of 
woodland, field and water; dew glistened 
yet on the myrtles and bays. 

Jonas came into view riding his favorite mule and leading 
my stout pony. We rode along fragrant woodland paths, 
across fields; we followed faint trails through patches of 
yellow broomsedge. At last we came to the edge of the club 
land. Here was a plantation of a thousand acres separating 
us from the sporting estate of my friend. We went through 
a narrow gate and rode on. 
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ALF way across we came upon three men and a darky 

guide following two brace of fine setters, a pair of 
which, as we came up, were making game. I saw with some 
astonishment that each of the men was armed with a 12- 
bore automatic. I drew rein a moment to watch the rise of 
the covey and so saw an unpardonable piece of behavior. 

The covey got up. There ensued a terrific bombardment. I 
could not count the shots but I believe that each man fired 
four rounds. What they did to that large covey was nauseat- 
ing. I doubt if there was a single bird that escaped without 
injury. Actually, they took seven birds on the rise and at 
least three more were tipped for I saw them sail erratically 
into the shelter of a “branch.” I recognized one of the men, 
who after gathering up his quota of three birds, came 
towards me. 

“These cylinder-bore automatics with No. 9 shot play the 
devil with quail,” he informed me, grinning. “We're leaving 
tomorrow. That’s why we’re kind of concentrating on the 
birds today.” 

I said nothing for the reason that I was afraid I might 
say too much, and rode off, leaving him staring after me. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the automatic shotgun. I use 
the double barrel myself because I happen to prefer it. I 
know that in many instances a man can be as unsportsman- 
like with a double as with an automatic. I know that sports- 
manship rests with the man and not the gun. I simply want 
to put this incident on record just as it occurred—in all its 
blatant, murderous, conscienceless performance. 

I once saw a Negro practically wipe out a sitting covey 
with one shot from his ancient single-barrel gun. It 
affected me far less disagreeably than this incident. That 
untutored Negro was shooting to fill an empty pot; these 
men so that they might display a large bag of game to their 
friends in the North. I learned later that in their week’s 
shooting they had left scarcely a bird on that plantation. 

We crossed the plantation and entered a long stretch of 
odorous pineland. fter a time I recovered my equanimity 
and was able to put the memory of this disagreeable inci- 
dent from me. 

The wood gave place at length to a cotton field and the 
small unpainted house of a Negro tenant farmer. Jonas took 
the lead and rode up to the house. A buxom Negro woman 
appeared at his shout and waved her hand toward the barn. 
We rode on and came upon a Negro man repairing a corn 
crib. He was a “Gullah” Negro. I had great difficulty in 
following his peculiar speech though Jonas seemed to have 
no such trouble. After a few minutes of conversation Jonas 
turned his mule away. I followed. 
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a. ; At the venomous crack 
pastures are the greener,” but Jonas in- 4 cloud of feath- 


sisted that the territory—the property of ers flew from him 


Illustrated by W. H. HINTON 


“He say,” Jonas told me, “dat dey’s a big flock of turkeys 
done use aroun’ his peanut field. He done tol’ me where at 
dey roost.” Jonas pointed a finger toward the river swamp, 
then added, “Dey ain’t been shot at yit dis season.” 

The season being less than a week old I could readily be- 
lieve this statement. I said, “They'll be feeding now, Jonas, 
not roosting. We had better try the peanut field.” 

“Yassuh,” he answered. “ Jist whut I gwine say. We'll 
tie up "bout half-mile furder along.” 

sut there were no turkeys in that isolated peanut field. We 
searched diligently the bordering woods on all sides of that 
sandy parallelogram without success. There had been turkeys 
here, probably as recent as the evening before, as they had 
left ample signs of their visit. In the field itself, as we again 
crossed, and very near to the south fence, I discovered two 
shallow, basinlike holes which the birds evidently used as 
dusting places. 

“We'll work toward the swamp,” I called softly to Jonas 
as we climbed the fence. 


E nodded. Very slowly we went forward, pausing now 

and again to scrutinize carefully the gallberry and 
blueberry thickets; the thickets of myrtle and bay; the nu- 
merous faint paths, roads and open vistas through the pines. 
Advancing in this manner we came upon a ridge which 
dropped gently to the thick-forested lowland bordering a 
river. Here were cypresses, gums, hollies, water oaks, and 
a brooding hush so deep as to absorb even our noisy advance 
over the crisp fallen leaves. 

We found the roost without difficulty as we could tell from 
the splashings which covered the ground. 3ut again we 
failed to find the turkeys. We left the swamp forest and 
walked back again into the warm sunlight. 

“Dey done got to be aroun’ heah,” Jonas said stubbornly, 
as we headed back toward the peanut field. “Dey’s plenty of 
feed foh dem in dat fiel’; dey’s plenty of mast down. Ain’t no 
reason foh ’em to be wanderin’ off. Nossuh! We gwine 
fin’ ’em ’roun heah.” 

But as his “’Roun’ heah” took in considerable territory, 
and as the wild turkey is a master at effacing himself as well 
as being keen-eyed and alert in the extreme, I began to feel 
that our strategy was at fault. We should have arrived in 
the vicinity of the roost just as the birds were beginning 
their daytime meandering. I had on other occasions broken 
up a flock near the roosting ground, built a blind and—with 
the aid of a guide—called a gobbler in close enough for a 
shot. Hunting as we were now doing it left too much to 
chance. And so [ told Jonas. 

“We gwine fin’ ’em,” he retorted. “Dey use aroun’ heah. 
Ain’t nowhar else. So we gwine get a shot befo’ night.” 

“You seem pretty sure,” I remarked. 

“Ef I know where at turkeys use,” he replied with convic- 
tion, “I done gwine get a shot. Yassuh!” 

That was enough for me. Jonas is a good woodsman; I 
know of few better. And he is not given to making reckless 
promises. I decided that I’d see the day through under his 
guidance. I did say casually, how- (Continued on page 54) 
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Captured, a tiger is a savage foe 





F you want the thrill of a lifetime, 
trap a wild tiger! But first be sure 
that your nerves will stand the sight 
of unbridled ferocity. After one 
such experience you will have little pa- 
tience with the feeble portrayals of 
the captive beast in the movie. In 
actual fact there is nothing so thrilling 
or so awe-inspiring in all nature as 
the kine of jungle beasts when he first 
discovers he is prisoner. My friend 
Jack can testify to that. 
In Assam one morning, during our 


usual tour of inspection, | came across 
a strange set of tiger prints and I knew 
from their size that a new cat had come 
into the territory. Being unfamiliar 
with this district he would not, I felt, 
recognize the trap as something strange, so that we stood a 
good chance of catching him. The trap, which was of the 


stockade type that | will discuss later, had been built almost 
three months and was well camoutlaged since the jungle 
weeds had grown dense around and inside it. That after- 
noon we baited and set the trap, and returned to our camp 
am le away. 

Early next morning we set out for the trap, and we had 
not gone far before a loud roaring and crashing told us we 
had a captive tiger. Jack, whose job it was to do the photo- 
graphing, was elated. It was his first experience with a 
trapped tiger. wy roing to get the finest picture of a wild 
tiger that ever was taken,” he said enthusiastically. “I’m 
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Be absolutely sure your trap is strong enough to hold your tiger 
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The author takes his ease in the sun before his jungle camp. Note the beautiful tiger skins. 
Some of these magnificent animals were shot. The others were taken alive in elaborate traps. 


going to stick the camera lens right through the fence!” 

“IT don’t think that will do much good,” I told him. “That 
cat is going to be rushing around so fast you won’t be able 
to sight him.” 

“Leave it to me,” he said boldly. Five minutes later, as 
the roaring grew louder, he began to change his mind, and 
when we came in sight of the trap he halted and refused to 
go any further. The tiger was in a savage mood, tearing 
around and leaping at the fence which shook under the im- 
pact. His roars were deafening. 

“Better not go any closer,” stammered Jack, his knees 
shaking. “That brute’s going to have that fence down in a 
second. I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll wait here, and maybe 
get a shot of him if he breaks through.” 

So Jack stayed a couple of hundred yards away from the 
stockade while I climbed our lookout tree to observe the 
tiger. He was a magnificent animal of six hundred pounds 
or so, and he was considerably annoyed. He had slashed the 
bullock to ribbons, and the bushes and grass within the fence 
had been mashed flat by his wild rushes. 


HE stockade was about fourteen feet high, and the cat 

would leap and almost catch the top of the poles with his 
claws but he couldn’t quite make it because he could not get 
a grip with his hind feet. Tigers are, of course, too heavy to 
climb as leopards do. So he rushed around, leaping first 
at one place, then at another. Then he struck a spot where 
the fence was slightly lower. Like a flash he hit the top of 
the poles, his claws held, and with a mighty effort he pulled 
himself up. For a fraction of a second he balanced on the 
fence top. Then, with a final roar of defiance, he plunged 
down into the jungle and streaked along the trail—straight 
toward Jack! 

From my point of vantage I saw Jack with a look of hor- 
ror on his face stand rooted to the spot. Then he dropped 
the precious camera and dived into the bush where he fell 
flat on his face. The tiger did not appear even to notice 
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POUNDS of 


| OR real excitement in the wilds, try tiger 





trapping, Commander Dyott suggests in 


this article. The author, a famed explorer, has 
| encountered almost every type of savage 
| beast in the world. He calls the tiger the true 
king of the jungle, and tells you what you 
should know about the tawny cats before 


attempting to go out and catch them alive. 








{t is important that the trap be carefully 
concealed, for the tiger is a wary creature 


him, but flashed by and was gone. Since 
that time I have always been careful to 
make my stockades high enough. 
That traps must be strong goes without 
saying, for the strength of the adult tiger 
beyond comprehension until you have 
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The author climbs up to his hidden machan to look for tigers 


know something about them it is best to give tigers as wide 
a berth as you possibly can, and then some. 

The tiger loves to kill, not necessarily for the sake of 
killing but because he likes fresh meat—and lots of sweet, 
warm blood. For that reason you can’t bait your traps with 
dead meat. Furthermore he is a clean 
eater and very careful in preparing a 
carcass before he starts his meal. Usu- 
ally he strikes for the back of the neck 
and breaks it, and quite often he gets his 
fill of blood before tackling the more solid 
portions. 

All this goes to show that to tempt a 
tiger into your traps you need something 
more than a leg of mutton. And when 
you have attracted him your next big 





damage to either of you. The number 
of ways in which you can trap a tiger 
are limited, and which method you em- 
ploy is determined largely by the locality 
and the peculiarities of the place in which 


aime seen several hundred pounds of A print like this means a tiger is near you decide to perform this feat. ; One 


dynamic living muscle crashing against 

the bars. Tigers fear nothing and they 

are as courageous as they are powerful. One evening at 
lusk I was returning to camp, with the thought of tigers 
farthest from my mind. Hearing a noise I looked down the 
trail beyond the camp and saw one of our bullocks, which 
1ad evidently escaped from its shed, walking slowly along. 
Then before my astonished eyes there was a flash of yellow 
that struck the bullock down in his tracks. Before I could 
realize what had happened the tiger had the bullock by the 
neck and, flinging the carcass across his back, disappeared 
into the bush. Catching one of these splendid creatures is, 
as vou will realize from this, no child’s play, and unless you 
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thing you have to take into consideration 

is the class of tiger you are after. Tiger 
hunters group them under two heads—those that prey on the 
animals of the forest, such as the wild pig, sambur and other 
deer, etc., and cattle lifters who live close to human habita- 
tions and help themselves to domestic animals. The so-called 
man-eater may come from either of these classes, but is 
generally one of the latter and therefore accustomed to the 
sight, if not the taste, of human beings. 

[ have already mentioned the stockade trap, from which 
one of my intended specimens escaped. This type was used 
on that occasion because the jungle was fairly dense and the 
trail that the tigers were in the (Continued on page 45) 
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problem is how to catch him without — 














Dry Flies 


FROM A 


KITCHEN 





MILE and a quarter north of the village of 
Neversink, N. Y., you come to a white frame 
house on the left of a winding dirt road. You 
are in the celebrated trout region of the 

southern Catskills and the white house is the home of 
Reuben R. Cross, ace dry fly tyer of America. 

Not only in the Catskills, in the Adirondacks, on 
Maine lakes, and on the inland waters of the East, but 
in Colorado, Montana, California, Canada, and even 
in Scotland and England, Cross flies are famous. 
Working at a little table in a corner of the kitchen, he turns 
out delicately feathered hooks for a list of customers that 
reads like pages torn from a Who’s Who of the fishing world. 

When Eugene V. Connett, former president of the Anglers 
Club of New York City, referred to Cross in his recent 
volume “Any Luck?” as the best professional fly tyer in 
America, he was voicing the opinion of a great many ex- 
perts. For nearly a decade, Reuben Cross has made his 
living entirely from the product of his kitchen workshop. 

If you ask anybody in the Neversink region where Rube 
Cross lives, he can tell you. Everybody knows him. He is 
six feet two inches tall and built accordingly. You can see 
him a mile and hear his hearty laugh almost as far. He is 
a Deputy Sheriff of Sullivan County, a member of the local 
election board, and active in the social life of the village. 

He was born, thirty-eight years », on his father’s farm 
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From this little corner table, Cross flies go out to noted fishermen 
all over the world, from California and Maine to England and Scotland 


near Neversink and has lived in the same community all his 
life. In that region, fishing is in the air and Rube Cross 
began as soon as he could hold a pole. When he was eighteen, 
he tried out a dry fly he bought for a nickel at the local 
country store. The trout ignored it completely. He spent 
another dime on a second fly and, to his disgust, had no bet- 
ter luck. So he decided to make a fly of his own. 

As he describes it, that first of the 60,000 dry flies he has 
turned out was a corker. It had queer feathers sticking out 
at odd angles from a hook “as big as your fist”. The chances 
of a trout striking at such bait, he now knows, are about 
one in a million. Yet, by one of those freaks of fishing luck, 
the very first time he cast the homemade lure at a pool where 
he had never been able to catch a fish before an eleven-inch 
brown trout gobbled down the fly, hook, feathers and all! 

The moment he held that gleaming beauty in his hands, 
Cross became a confirmed fly maker. At the time, there were 
only two experts in the country. Even today, there are hardly 
more than half a dozen top-notchers. 

After his first stroke of luck, good fortune deserted him. 
In the year that followed, he made hundreds of flies and 
hardly took a fish. They sank like lead, or, when they floated, 
the trout passed them by. He had not learned to “think like 
a fish’, to know the materials and color combinations that 
appealed to the trout. Also, he lacked experience in picking 
the right kinds of feathers and the delicate touch necessary 
for working with the tiny bits of fur and other materials 
needed in the work. But he kept plugging away. Luck 
started him but hard work carried him on. 

He spent days collecting insects along the waterways 
studying them at night to note the delicate shadings and col 
patterns that were most common. He still studies the inse 
life along trout brooks for ideas. During the second winte 
he copied scores of standard dry flies and worked out innova 
tions by the dozen. He still has a bottle half full of the 
crude early flies he made during this period. He showed me 
one placed beside another he had just completed before |! 
arrived. They differed in finish almost as much as an ox 
cart and an automobile. 
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Five of the common types of flies tied by this master of the art 


3y the end of the second year, he had learned the likes 
ind dislikes of the trout and was catching them regularly. 
Word got around that he was taking game fish with home- 
made flies. Some of the neighbors ordered a few and city 
inglers coming up for the trout season added to his sales. 
That year, he turned out about forty dozen flies and sold 
twenty dozen. From then on, the fame of his product 
spread steadily until today he is turning out about 400 dozen 
flies a year, all to order. Oftentimes, down the back-country 
road that leads to his home, the local mail carrier brings 
orders—many of them coming by airmail—faster than he 
can fill them. 

His record production for one day is four dozen flies. It 
takes him from five to ten minutes to tie one and he usually 
turns out from two and a half to three dozen in a working 
day. Because of the strain on eyes and nerves, he works 
only an hour or two at a time, then goes outside to chop 
wood or let off steam in some other way. He is able now 
to get through half the job of tying a fly before he puts it 
in the vise. His speed record for completing a single fly 
is two and a half minutes. 

There are about thirty-five patterns of flies that Cross 
turns out in quantity. They are the most popular of the hun- 
dreds of kinds used by anglers. Every year he makes new 
kinds of flies to special order. On backs of envelopes and 
bits of paper, fishermen from distant points send him draw- 
ings of insects they have seen game fish take. They want 
imitation dry flies made. They designate the size of hook, 
the color of the body, the length of tail, the kind of hackle, 
and Cross makes the flies up according to specifications. 

As many as forty such orders may come in in one season. 
Rarely, however, do such imitation insects produce the ex- 
pected results. A curious fact that Cross learned early in 
his work is that a trout will often ignore an exact imitation 
but make the water boil getting to a fly with some outlandish 
wing or tail. Mayflies and a few others are exceptions to 
the rule. They are produced as almost exact copies. But the 
percentage of such reproductions is small. 

The subdued colors—the grays, buffs, and browns—form 
the most attractive combinations in dry fly making. Bluish 
feathers are particularly attractive to trout. In the early 
vears of his work, Cross tried to use the feathers of the Blue 
Andalusian rooster. But he soon found they were too soft 
and webby and often their color was almost black. So he 
has developed an entirely new breed of chickens just to get 
the right feathers for his flies! 

3v crossing Black and White Leghorns, he has produced 
fowls whose feathers have a bluish hue perfect for fly mak- 
ing. Several years ago, he obtained the first of the new 
chickens. Now he has a flock of a dozen old ones and half 
a dozen younger roosters. 

Across the road from his house, beyond a mountain brook 
which contains native trout up to ten inches in length, Cross 
has his “feather farm.” This chicken yard probably con- 
tains more roosters per square foot than any other yard in 
the country. There are thirty-five and Cross has no trouble 
waking up early in the morning. The feathers used in fly 
making are the hackles or neck feathers of the roosters. 
The average yield is from six to eight dozen feathers at a 
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Everybody in the Neversink, N.Y., fishing 
region knows Rube Cross. As a matter of 
fact, he's internationally famous as one of 


the best dry-fly tyers in the United States 


By EDWIN TEALE 


plucking and new feathers grow in in from three to four 
months. Cross plucks his roosters four times a year although 
“Joe”, one of his prize Rhode Island Reds and a pet that 
rode around on his shoulder and crowed when the mailman 
left an order, grew new feathers every two months. Oats 
and laying mash are the best feeds for producing feathers, 
Cross has found. 

Two years ago, a mysterious epidemic swept the chicken 
yard. Roosters that were well at night would be dead in 
the morning. Veterinarians were unable to diagnose the 
trouble. Before it spent itself, the disease had taken eighteen 
of Cross’ prize birds, Blue Duns and Buff Leghorns. It was 
a serious loss as he “lives off his roosters”, their feathers 
being the mainstay of his fly production. 

Along with the roosters are a dozen gray mallard ducks. 
They have come from a single pair of domesticated birds 
Cross purchased years ago. He uses their wing and side 
feathers. Other feathers employed in his fly making come 
from far places on the map, from India, from China, from 
Tibet. He uses peacock feathers, jungle-cock feathers, and 
golden-pheasant feathers for special jobs. Raffia grass, com- 
ing from palms in Madagascar, is also employed for build- 
ing up bodies which are later dyed red or brown. In other 
cases they are left undyed to form light tan bodies for imita- 
tion insects. 

The corner of the kitchen where Cross does his work is 
between two windows beside 
the stove. His square table is 
littered with bits of fur, pieces 
of feathers, scissors, razor 
blades, rubber bands, spools of 
thread, coils of wire, fishhooks, 
pill boxes, a clothespin, and an 
assortment of tiny tools. Be- 
hind him is a cabinet packed 
with various materials. Tacked 
to the wall are fishing and 
hunting cartoons and hanging 
on nails on the side of the cab- 
inet are a compass, a silver | 
watch, a_ sheriff's badge, a 
powder flask, and various odds 
and (Continued on page 63) 


























Cross with one of his 
Rhode Island Reds. 
He gets his hackles 
from a flock of roost- 
ers which he keeps on 
his farm. He also raises 
ducks which provide 
other fly feathers 
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Stalking Your Buck 


This Instructive Article Will Interest Every 


By 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


SUMMER STORM had up- 


roote d a huge old white oak, and 


downhill it had = crashed, its 
mighty crown still verdant. On 
it the leaves withered, dried, and clung 


fast, making a pertect daytime bedding 


place for a deer. The wise old stag 
which had brewsed on the leaves when 
they were fresh visited the place often 
in the autumn for a different purpose. 
Here as dawn glimmered into day he 


found the pertect privacy that he wanted 

a windless place, and 
Hlere would lie through the days, 
drowsing, chewing the cud, alert as only 


sunny 


secret. 


he 


a deer can be, never really sleeping, but 
detecting by ear and eye and nose every 
sound and sight and scent of tl 
lor his security he counted more on his 
smell than on all 
senses put together. He never lay 
without making 


ie forest. 


sense oft his other 
down 


careful pr vision for 


escape in case of the approach of an 
enemy. Those who sometimes wonder 
at the wild deer’s amazing sagacity 


should remember that this beloved and 
famous animal always plans a strategic 


escape whenever he relaxes into repose. 


His maneuvers, which baffle so many 
hunters, are seldom made on the spur 
of the moment, but are the result of 
forehand scheming and cunning’ that 
really amounts to genius. 

Late one November day I came across 
the prone oak. While I was still a 
hundred yards off, in the bottom of the 
gully below the slope on which it lay, 


[ detected a rustling in those hanging 
tattered leaves, and at once halted. To 
keep still when game is moving is one 
of the cardinal principles of stalking 
and still-hunting. Suddenly I saw the 
gleam of ivory-tinted antlers, and out 
of that dense shelter, with hardly any 
more noise than a rabbit would make, a 
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Being highly curious by nature, 
the buck may pause to look back 


ten-point buck began to steal. Had 


the season been on, comparatively 
close though | was, chances tor a 
o shot would have been poor. De- 


spite his great size and his lordly 
crown, the deer kept under cover, 
up the 


impression of shadowy 


almost crawling 
had an 
avoidance, of 


he reac 


slope. | 


insinuating escape. 
Before ied the end of his 
leafy shelter, he made a crouching 
pause, peering backward down the 
slope. He probably did not see me, 
leaning immobile against a tree, 
but a damp breeze was eddying up 
to him, and he got the dread scent 
of man. 

There were five courses open to 


him—to stav where he was, to break 
downhill, to do the same uphill, to bear 
over the hill above me, or to launch 


himself away from me along the crest 
of the mountain’s bench. During nearly 
fiftv vears of following the whitetail in 
his native haunts, [ have seen probably 
more than five thousand wild deer. What 
little knowledge of the animals I had 
cquired made me feel certain that that 
old stag in the fallen tree would esti- 
mate every avenue of escape carefully 
hefore exposing himself. If given the 
least chance to think things over, a deer 
incontinent rush. 
just 


never makes a foolish, 
Life for a whitetail stag 1s 
long, strategic maneuver. 

Of his five chances of 
getting away, this buck 
chose the one that would 
afford me the least chance 
for a shot. On the moun- 
tain bench to the right, 
ten yards from his shel- 
ter, was a windfall made 
dense by a tangle of wild 
raspberry vines. Leaving 
his shelter of oak leaves, 
the great stag, in two in- 
credibly swift leaps, was 
behind the other shelter. 
[ neither saw nor heard 
him again. 

Successfully — stalking 
one of these heavy-shod, 
burly-horned, — seasoned 
old strategists is a wood- 
land victory of the first 
order. It makes little 
difference whether you 
are in Canada, Califor- 
nia, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, or Carolina— 
the conditions of the hunt 


one 


Sportsman. It Tells You How to Creep Softly 
Through the Forest and Find the Wary Deer 


may vary, but the nature of tl 


mains the same. Hunted for countle 
centuries by the aborigines, and 
ae | ay — ; ] +] 
pursued by modern men and metho 


the Virginia deer has developed tact 


yt selt-defense that appat 
lis survival even in parts of the count 

ll advanced toward civilization. 
seem to thrive admirably not only in 1 
utter wilderness where dangerous e1 
mies other than man abound, but also 
country where wild expanses lie cl 
to cultivated lands. 


ntl 
ently 


( 
1 
t 


\ hunter may go into the woods w 
all the latest equipment for the slay 
of a stag, and still never even see 
1 - ‘ , 1 1 
deer. If you would stalk your buck, t 


more you understand about the charact 


of this noble 


1 


better 


and wary 
your chances of 
that trophy of which you | 
\ tyro often blunders into luck 
the veteran has none at all, but 


long run this is not so. And 


creature, t 
 securit 


ave dre ile 


are 


in tl 
beside 


there is always a special thrill in unde1 


nding the you are after, f 


] 


game 


only by so doing can you really attempt 


to match your wits with his. 

I think there is no other creature 
large 
ively, and so self-effacingly. 
time deer will 
yet their presence will be unguessed i 

long time. 


Many 


Che whitetail is a remarkable skulker 
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| knew a man who had a fine buck walk up to him when he was 
wearing his wife's scarlet pajamas over his hunting clothes 
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Deer seem to thrive in the 


More deer escape enemies by skulking 
than by running. In fact, a deer does 
not readily run and jump. He can and 

ill, but if left alone, he will just steal 
ilong noiselessly, pushing his way cau- 
tiously through bushes, floating lightly 
over obstacles, and wandering delicately 
through the lonely forest. 

Of a deer’s behavior before being 
tarted from its bed I can give some idea 
from personal observation. A whitetail, 
especially an old buck, may lie very close 
f he thinks he may be passed over. 

Once, while walking to my _ stand 
through comparatively open woods, my 
attention was drawn by a movement 
under some oak bushes to which the 
lead leaves were still clinging. There 
lay a ten-point stag; he wasn’t lying 
normally, but was crouched, as a dog 
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utter wilderness where dangerous enemies other than man abound 


often lies, with his feet extended in front 
of him. His head was flat on the 
ground. This he turned slightly to keep 
a wary eye on my approach. It was the 
rocking of his horns that I had seen. 
Had I not seen him, he probably would 
have let pass, and then he would 
have slunk away on my backtrack. Be 
fore jumping, a deer often assumes thi 
crouching position if he is aware of the 


me 


approach of an enemy, and that is cer- 
tainly reason why he can make 
amazingly long leaps apparently right 
out of his bed. 

After a deer is out of his bed, his 
behavior is usually characteristic. For 
a short distance he may make a mighty 
show of record-breaking running, daunt- 
less tail flaunting high, and may give all 
the other signals of a last, lone farewell 


one 


to the hunter. But don’t let that deer 
fool you. He is only showing off. He 
has a definite range, which is moderate 
and he hates to leave it. How 
» will go will depend on how badly 
rightened, and also on what kind 
is afforded near-by. Many a 
lave known a deer to stop within 
lred yards of his bed when he 
started. After stopping, he is 
stand and look about for a 
ibly a good while. Then he 

is way into some snug, 
ty corner, and when he considers 
our memory of him has failed, he 
wn again and finish chewing 
his cud. Occasionally, when a deer is 
started, he will slip out craftily, stealing 
on silent feet to the thicket edge where 
} ill give things the once over in 


ne W 


in size, 


his 


lie do 
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order to plan his campaign of escape. 
In such a case, a deer is liable to double 
or to run back. 

I remember once asking an old Negro 
why it was he could walk so close to a 
deer while a white man with a rifle 
could not. His answer affords an im- 
portant hint in stalking your buck. 

“I walk,” he said, “jest like I gwine 
*bout my own business, and let him go 
*bout his.” 

Many hunters act too much like hunt- 
ers, and this scares the life out of deer. 
Going into deer haunts with an obvious- 
ly purposeful attitude, with every stride 
and every glance sternly adver- 
tising that you are there to de- 
stroy—that sort of approach 
will frustrate your whole cam- 
paign. The best stalkers I have 
ever known go about the busi- 
ness with assumed _ nonchal- 
ance. They just stroll along 
idly, as if hunting were farthest 
from their thoughts. They melt 
gently from tree to tree, from 
one bit of cover to another, and 
they spend an interminable time 
just standing still. And they 
don’t smoke while in deer coun- 
try. 


WILD THING is exceed- 

ingly quick to detect in de- 
meanor a possible menace to it- 
self. Nothing frightens a deer 
more than to have you go after 
him in violent and forthright 
style, as if you felt you must 
kill him immediately and sav- 
agely. But if the stalker will 
assume a certain slouch, 
moving along negligently, even 
with apparent unwillingness, 
then a deer, if he moves at all, 
may only amble off. Being 
very curious by nature, he may pause 
to look back. One great principle of the 
art of stalking is therefore to avoid 
looking purposeful. Try to appear as if 
you were picking daisies, or doing any- 
thing but hunting. 

Many writers on outdoor subjects 
assert that deer have poor eyesight. As 
a matter of fact, it is pretty keen. I 
would never presume much on his be- 
ing unable to see me. Compared to his 
hearing and to his amazing sense of 
smell, his eyesight is not strong, but 
it is good, especially in the matter of 
detecting the slightest movement. Al- 
though clothes of a tan or neutral color 
are best in the woods, it does not seem 
as if color disturbs deer much. I knew 
a man who had a fine buck walk up to 
him when he was wearing his wife’s 
scarlet pajamas over his hunting togs 
as a protection against other hunters. 
Bucks do not appear to notice the red 
caps of sportsmen. 

There is another important consider- 
ation about clothes—their noisiness. A 
bush scraping harshly against a stiff 
coat, hobnailed breaking twigs 
and branches on the ground—those are 
sounds that send deer scurrying. In 
stalking, moccasins are the only shoes 
to wear, and jacket and trousers should 
be of some soft material against which 
branches will not rattle. I am not going 
to say how far a deer can hear you 


easy 


Moving 


shoes 
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coming. You can hear a man coming 
before you can see him, if the wind is 
toward you and he is a careless walker, 
and a deer can hear you a whole lot 
farther away than that. Many a hunter 
who has spent long days in the woods 
without seeing a deer may have been 
within two or three hundred yards of 
fine stags time and time again. They 
heard him first, there being no question 
but that deer discriminatingly recognize 
the step of a man. 

One December twilight I located a 
magnificent stag on an old bare hilltop 
on which stood a solitary apple tree. 





quietly ahead, the whitetail is a remarkable 


The deer had come to enjoy the apples. 
Deep woods surrounded the hill. Ma- 
neuvering until I had the wind coming 
to me, | began to sneak along the edge 
of the woods in order to get as close 
as possible. Against the green and rose 
of the afterglow, the great buck stood 
out regally—a twelve-pointer, the noble 
hart-royal and overlord of the herd. 


Y STALK was interrupted by a 

sound from the woods. A family 
of whitetails was coming up the forested 
slope toward the hill and the apple tree. 
I crouched on the dim edge of the field. 
The deer made a great racket in the 
leaves. In a few moments they trooped 
like live shadows out of the woods, 
heading up the hill. As soon as they 
were safely past, I edged into the shelter 
of the forest to approach closer under 
cover. The wind was still in my favor, 
but I had taken only a few catlike steps 
in those dry leaves when the old stag, 
clearly visible through the ragged screen 
of the thicket, stiffened in his tracks. 
He tossed his head with impatient 
suspicion. Then he gave a loud snort, as 
if blasting from his. sensitive nostrils 
the hateful smell of man. In another 
moment he was rocking wildly yet 
gracefully off toward the dark fastness 
of the forest. The seven other deer that 
had come to join him followed him 
swiftly, their snowy tails erect and high. 


skulker 


That crafty old buck had paid no atten- 
tion to the tumult made in the woods by 
the other approaching deer, but the min 
ute he heard my step and identified his 
ancient enemy by that sound, he set sail 
with all dispatch. 

As many readers may know, proper 
conditions for stalking and still-hunting 
vary considerably. A windy day is b 
In addition to the confusion of natural 
sounds caused by rattling boughs, creak- 
ing trees, crazily whirling leaves, and 
the hollow roaring of the wind itself 
the listener is further handicapped 
the wildness of the game. Most living 

things dislike an unnatural 
wind. The dwellers in the 
forest seem aware that the arti- 
ficial tumult created by wind is 
a distinct menace. It enables 
foes to approach under cover 
of the sighing, rustling, and 
crackling. As a _ result wild 
things are reluctant to move 
about on a windy day, and they 
manifest an extreme skittish- 
ness. They either lie extremely 
close, or are up and away long 
before you come near. Perhaps 
their unusual alertness at such 
times may be partly attributed 
to the fact that the prevailing 
noises prevent their customary 
drowsing. 

Another condition which af 
fects stalking is the relative 
dryness or dampness of the 
leaves. Very wet leaves deaden 
all footfalls. Very dry leaves 
make footsteps clearly audible 
but not nicely distinguishable 
because of their tumultuous 
whisperings and soft, confused 
stirrings and _ slidings. The 
sound of the steps is so merged 
and mingled with the rustlings 
and slidings of the pushed-aside leaves 
that the identity of the walker may 
lost. The best condition underfoot for 
the listener-in is when the forest floo: 
is damp rather than wet or dry. Certai 
kinds of footing always muffle sound- 
moss, for example, and sand, pin 
needles, and even rock. I once detected 
the approach of a wild stag by noticing 
a few tiny pebbles rolling down a lon 
incline of comparately smooth rock 
When I looked upward, there stood the 
buck that had dislodged the stones 
Later I detected a slight clicking of hi 
dainty hoofs on the rock, but that sound 
is rarely heard as a footstep in_ the 
forest. 


A FURTHER CONDITION advan 
- tageous to the eavesdropper in th 
woodland is the condition of the at 
mosphere. A still, warm, damp, cloudy 
day is best, for then sound, like scent, 
carries farthest and can be distinguished 
with the greatest degree of certainty. 
Autumn and winter are the best time 
for listening, because of the comparative 
openness of the forest. 

For all their wariness and secretive 
ness, all wild things walk, and in the 
forest their presence is thereby betrayed 
to the skillful listener long before they 
actually appear. The study of footsteps 
in the forest is one of the most fasci 
nating phases (Continued on page 52 
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The box is particularly convenient for use 
when fishing from a boat. It is about as 
high as the seats in a boat of average size 


FTER years of hunting for the 
right tackle box, I decided to 
build my own. The result is 
shown in the photographs. The 

box contains everything from three pet 
reels to a box of matches and a drink- 
ing cup. 

The box measures 934 by 10% by 1534 
inches when closed. This is a handy 
size, easily carried or stowed in boat or 
car. Made of %-inch three-ply wood 
and strengthened with small brass corn- 
ers and angle brackets, it cost me only 
$5 to build complete. 

I have arranged my most important 
pieces of equipment in the handiest 
places. My jointed gaff, spring scale, 
hook disgorger, knife, drinking cup, and 
matches are under the cover, all but 
scale and cup held in place by small 
spring-steel clips and button-type door 
catches. The cup holder I shaped from 
soft wood. Two screw hooks anchor 
the ends of the scale. 

The body of the box contains two 
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TACKL 
BOX 


2% by 8% by 14% inch trays. The 
top one is divided off with wide wood 
strips 4 inch thick to separate my spin- 
ners. The second is partitioned for my 
assortment of plugs. To keep my snell 
hooks from tangling, I built a long com- 
partment at the rear of the second tray. 
The hooks are stored by sticking them 
into a circular piece of cork mounted at 
the end of the section with a long screw 
driven through a hole in its center. Be- 
ing free to turn, the cork can be rotated 
to bring any size hook quickly into view. 

At the bottom of the box is the third 
and deepest compartment. This is par- 
titioned off to take my reels, a complete 
first-aid kit, canned bait, and a nest of 
small friction-top bottles which hold my 
selection of sinkers, swivels, and trace 
fasteners. My tools—a pair of pliers, a 


Inside the top cover is a 
handy place to keep such 
important equipment as the 
gaff, scale, knives, match 
box, cup, and hook disgorger 


Details of the box, showing how small parts 
are stored in glass bottles. Drawing gives 
tray dimensions. In circle, cork for hooks 


pair of wire cutters, a small screw driv- 
er, an oil can, some ferrule cement, a 
small file, a corkscrew, a steel tape, and 
a compass—rest in a shallow tray fitted 
snugly inside the top of this compart- 
ment. 

Incidentally, small pill bottles for 
storing small parts are a good bet for 
any fisherman. They can be bought at 
any drug store for a few cents and elim- 
inate the bother of having to finger 
through a mess of odds and ends in an 
open tray to find what you want. 

After the box was completely assem- 
bled and sanded, I mounted the brass fit- 
tings to locate the screw holes. Then I 
removed the fittings and applied two 
coats of high-grade olive-drab lacquer. 
At first I found I could not obtain just 
the color I wanted, so I bought a can 
of brown and a can of green and mixed 
my own. Finally, when the lacquer had 
dried, I replaced the fittings and all that 
remained was to test the box on a trip. 
Now, after three years of rain and sun 
and plenty of fishing, it is still sturdy 
and waterproof and going strong. 

The box is handy and convenient at 
all times. It keeps my tackle in order 
when I am motoring to or from the fish- 
ing grounds. It is strong enough to be 
sent by freight or express if necessary. 
When there is no fishing, I keep it in 
my workroom. It preserves the tackle 
from deterioration, and in it the equip- 
ment is always on hand in case | have a 
few minutes in which to go over my 
fishing supplies and repair or replace 
any where necessary. 

I find the box particularly convenient 
when I am fishing from a boat. Its 
height is approximately the same as that 
of the seats or thwarts in the average 
boat, with the result that the box can be 
opened and the lid laid conveniently 
across the seat, with all its equipment 
within easy reach.—Percy B. Price. 
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Patiently | waited. When the time 
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was perfect, | struck! There was a shock. But then the line slackened 


Black Magic or Bad Fishing? 


PERHAPS VOODOO PUT A HOODOO ON 

















Native dugout canoes carry you over the 
dark streams of this island of mystery 
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By Major Paul Brown 


VERHEAD the fierce tropical 

sun beat down mercilessly. I 

flicked the sweat from my fore- 

head to keep the rivulets from 
running into my eyes as I wearily cast 
again toward the deep cut against the 
far bank where I knew fish liked to lie. 
Haiti, always utterly unpredictable, was 
running true to form. 

My No. 1 houseboy seemed to find no 
difficulty in getting fish when I wanted 
one for the table. “Eczema,” I would 
say—that was really his name !—*“can 
we have fish for dinner this evening ?” 
“Out! Mais certainment!’ And there 
always was a noble fish on the table. | 
knew he didn’t catch them with rod and 
line, for he had never seen a rod and 
line until he saw mine. Finally I asked 
him how he got them. 

“Easy.” he beamed—and that was 
that. He never told me any more. 
Eventually I learned, however, that all 
the natives trapped their fish in huge 
wicker contraptions almost as large as 
packing cases, or else shot them. Ap- 
parently both methods were good. 

But I had found it absolutely impossi- 
ble to catch a fish in the orthodox man- 
ner, with rod, reel, line, and lure. I had 
been stationed in Haiti before, while | 
was still on the active list of the Marine 
Corps, and then was in command of a 
little outpost at Las Cahobas, far in the 
interior of that then unknown country. 


THIS ANGLER 


The cacos, the bandits 
tionaries had been driven back fro 
capital by outposts and patrols cle e} 
the wildest, most remote part of 


I 


country. The result was that | 
establish a number of small outpost 
the vicinity of my command for 
mobility, and had to visit those out] 
as often as I could. 


One of them was located at 


village of Savanette, a cluster of twent 


native huts in a perfectly gorgeous 

tle mountain valley twelve miles a 

\ turbulent little mountain stream 
er : 


from Savenette to Las Cahobas, and 
trail wound through the gorge d 


] ] 
the dry season the trail crossed the t 
rent twenty-seven times, and I rode 
often. 
me to do any fishing, but I repeate 
saw enormous fish that looked for 
the world like cutthroat trout, d 
about in the limpid water. I resol 
then that if I ever had the opportur 
I would fish that stream. 

This year I had the opportunity 
went back to Haiti during the dry 
son, and there I was, fishing my stre 
that had assumed almost incredible 


tributes because of ten year’s specul 
tion about it—and I was catching not 


ing, just as I had before. It was 


credible but, like so many incredil 
things in Haiti, it happened to be trt 
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I had tried everything I had in my fly 
yoks. Even an old salmon fly came 
nto operation. Spinners, plugs, spoons, 
etal minnows, hellgramites, frogs, and 
heaven knows what else were offered to 
the lurking fish and all were ignored 
ith calm serenity. They weren’t even 
tempting, as far as I could observe. 

But I had failed to get even a strike 
with artificial baits too many days in 
succession. I hope I may be forgiven 
by the patron saint of anglers, but I had 
determined to use worms to catch a fish, 
ind see what they ate. <A detail of 
yendarmerie prisoners had been taken 
ut to dig worms for me the previous 
lay, and they reposed, in what had been 
i. coffee can, in my creel. 

I fished around until I had a big, 
lively one, held him by the neck, and 
started to slip him onto the hook. At 
the first prick of the sharp point that 


worm stuck out a thin, needlelike tongue 


ibout an inch and a half long! 
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The blacks had never seen a rod and line; 
they caught fish in their own secret way 


I was startled, until I remembered 
that I had seen them do it before, and 
then the irony of the situation came to 
me. I was firmly convinced that the 
worm had stuck his tongue out in de- 
rision. 

[ tightened my hold on his neck. 

“Oh, yeah?” [ growled. “Well, nerts 
to you, too!” 

A moment later he went whipping 
through the air at the end of a loose 
line. An instant later [ heard a sound 
that may have been a rapid clicking of 
my reel, but it seemed to me at the 
time that the worm was handing me a 
ribald and robust Bronx cheer. 

And well he might have. I had no 
more action with him than I had with 
anything else I had tried. 

Finally, in complete exasperation, I 
turned to my boy. (All servants of 
whatever age are “boys” in the tropics. ) 

“Suigi,” I demanded, “what is the 
matter? Why don’t these fish strike or 
bite ?” 

“Ah, mon pere,’ he answered, “Le 
papa loi Dauvide is still alive!” 
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“All the papas loi in Haiti can go 
jump in the lake!” I growled. “What's 
he got to do with it: 

“You must not forget that you shot 
his brother,” Suigi replied, with the soft 
tones that appear so incongruous in the 
Savage blacks. 

“Sure,” I admitted, “but he was a 
bandit. We were fighting each other. 
Why should Dauvide care, and what 
possible difference does it make if he 
does ?” 

“He is a papa lot.” It was the im 
placable conviction beyond which there 
was no possible penetration. I grinned. 

“And you think he has cast a black 
man’s spell upon me so that I shall catch 
no fish, eh?” 

Suigi fingered his ouanga—a small 
pouch suspended around his neck con 
taining charms to ward off evil—and his 
lips moved silently in some mysterious 


incantation. But he merely shrugged 
and was silent in response to my ques 
tion. 


I had known Suigi 
a long time. In fact, 


when he was a child, 


1 


[ had brought him 
into my camp, wl 
[ was actively cam 
paigning in Haiti, 
after his parents had 
both been killed. 
There I had tried to 
remove the already 
forming convictions 
of black magic from 
his immature mind, 
and I had, at that 
. time, completely suc 
ceeded. 

Indeed, on one 
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Furious at my failure 
to land anything with 
any type of lure, | 
decided to dyna- 
mite the stream and 
open some fish to 
learn what they liked 
to devour—if anything 


We got stuck in the 
swift stream where 
the bridge was out 
but a gang of boys 
pitched in and soon 
rolled us to the bank 


memorable occasion, when | had raided 
“chapel” of a group oi 
voodoo worshippers while they were in 
the very ceremony of a blood sacrifice, 
and had brought a number of the vari 


11 
the so-called 


ous articles of “supernatural” powers 
yack to camp with me, Suigi had terri- 
fied the little village of Las Cahobas. 


“divine” devices I had cap 
tured was a short stick hung with bones 
of reptiles and the carapace of a land 
tortoise which was accredited with abil 
ity to strike a limb from a man with 
perfect ease if it but touched him. 

Suigi had run through the village 
swinging this contraption wildly, with 
hilarious glee and typieal juvenile en 
thusiasm. Had I not collected and de 
troyed all the firearms in the village 
some time before, | am sure he would 
have been shot; as it was, the Juge du 
Paix finally rushed to my camp and 
begged me on his knees to prevent 
Suigi’s behavior. 

[ did, and curbed it thereafter. After 
all, voodooism was really the religion of 
t They believed in it implicit 
ly, and now, apparently, so did Suigi. 
He had reverted to type. Environment 
had been too much for him during the 
years. 

Just then my loose line began going 
out slowly in the deliberate manner that 
always sends a thrill to an angler’s heart. 
Patiently | waited, and just when I felt 
that the time was perfect, | struck! 
There was a distinct shock—three vio 
lent, vicious jerks, a short hissing rush 
of the tight line through the water—and 
the line slackened ! 

[ had that miserable sense of frus 
tration that all fishermen have at such 
times. Sadly I reeled my line in and 
called it a day. I didn’t know what | 
had fast, didn’t know how it escaped, 
didn’t know, if I had done anything 
wrong, was utterly confused. I de- 
termined to try on the morrow, and with 
live minnows. 

[ gathered my boys and we started 
home. My _ half-naked, semi-savage 
blacks made quite a parade as they wad- 
ed up the stream. One had my camera, 
one my creel, one my tackle, one a 
bundle of odd gear—but none had any 
fish. That virgin stream was still vir- 
gin, for all of my efforts to ravish it; 
but I was determined that it should not 
remain So. 

To add insult (Continued on page 65) 


the bl icks. 
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Flash- 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


utdoors 


ITH proper flash-light equip- 
ment, the sportsman who car- 


f 1 ca can take many 

oo d pictures t it would other 

wise be in po ible to pl otogt iph, such 
as camp scenes at night or in the day- 
time when the light is very bad. It is 
possible even to get striking flash-light 


pictures of wild animal 
photography originated 
with the discovery that metallic mag 

a light 
that is highly effective for photographic 
Flash-light powder, com 
ium combined 


nesium, when it burns, produces 


purposes 
| ed of metallic magne 


with chemicals designed to make it burn 


quickly, has been used for years for 
taking instantaneous pictures at night. 

However, the use ot flash-light pow 
der has its disadvantages. There is the 
ever-present danger ot an explosion. 
Powders fast enough to give instantane- 
ous exposures go oft i bang, and 
the noise and smoke are likely to scare 


all the game out of the neighborhood. 
set off flash 
a distance by remote control 


Furthermore, rigging up t 
powder at 
is not easy. 
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Light 


Photoflash bulbs are, 
on the whole, more 
suitable than _ flash 
powder for use by 
hunters, anglers, and 
woodsmen, in spite of 
their greater bulk. 
Since most of your 
pictures on the trip 
will be taken by day- 
light, there is no need 
to carry many bulbs. 

As purchased, a half 
dozen bulbs make a sizable package, but 
if you take them out of their cardboard 
carton, you will be surprised to see how 
easy it is to the six individual 
bulbs in your luggage without noticeably 
increasing its bulk. One or two will 
fit safely into the coffee pot; 
other footwear will hold others, and any 
hat can not be stowed into such places 
can be tucked into the toes of spare 
woolen socks and dumped into the 
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shoes or 


LANE 


NEW FIELDS are opened to the sports- 
man camera fan through the intelligent 
use of flash-light photography. In this 
article Mr. Lane tells how the technique 
of flash- 


meet the 


light work can be adapted to 


and produce worth-while night pic 


NIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN CAMP 


This realistic camp- 
fire scene was taken 
at dusk with the aid 
of a photoflash bulb 
concealed behind 
the backlog of the 
fire. The faint light in 
the sky produced the 
proper night effect 
| with a bulb exposure 





EXTENSION 
_CORD 











requirements of outdoor use 


duffel bag with little danger of breakage 


Your regular equipment, cour 
includes a pocket searchlight. If it use 
he same size batteries as thi 

toflash lamp, the latter may serve 


1 container for extra batteris ror 


searchlight. 


Only fresh batteries are suitable 
service ina photoflash lamp Stal 
teries, while they may still operate 
flash light at full brilliance, are ofte 
too weak to fire a photoflash bulb. S« 
that the batteries in your photofl 


lamp are not more than four montl 
old. When the batteries go dead in you 
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‘ACiné-Kodak 
_whata git a 


Point the camera, 
press the button — and 
you’re making a movie! 












On the screen in your living room, the events of the Movie opportunities are endless — even trifling 
year are lived over as often as you please. incidents are packed with interest... 





Every fishing trip has its high spots—the Eight Combine the sport of making movies with your 
is the camera to get them .. . other sports—and everybody shares the fun! 








Makes movies for 
less than 10¢ a “shot” 


@ Ciné- Kodak Eight gives you 20 to 30 movie 
*‘shots’’—each as long as the average scene 
in the news reels—on a roll of film costing 
only $2.25, finished, ready to show. Yet the 
Eight is a full-fledged movie camera. So 
simple to use. How much this gift will mean 
to the whole family! See the Eight—and 
sample movies—at your dealer’s. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York... 
If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


GIVE A KODAK 




















Portable flash lamp with folding reflector. 


Below, the outfit folded, showing its size 
in comparison with an ordinary flash light 


flash light, 


replace them with those in 
the photoflash lamp and put the new 
cells in the latter. 

A folding photoflash lamp is prefer- 
able to a bulky reflector of the ordinary 


type. The illustrations show an excel- 
lent folding lamp ready for use, and also 
show the reflector and handle parts 
folded beside an ordinary flash light. 

A supply of photoflash bulbs and a 
photoflash lamp are all you need for 
ordinary pictures, but if you want to be 
able to touch off a bulb at some distance, 
you will need an extension cord. This 
is fitted with a plug at one end to screw 
into the socket of the photoflash lamp 
handle and a socket on the other end to 
take the photoflash bulb. 

The lightest type of drop cord will 
do for this service, or if you wish to 
cut the bulk still further, you can make 
up an extension cord by twisting to- 
gether two lengths of cheap, waxed cot- 
ton bell wire. Do not use an extension 
cord much over twenty feet long, as the 
extra resistance may prevent the bulb 
from going off unless the battery voltage 
is increased by adding two more cells. 

The camp-fire scene at the beginning 
of this article was taken at dusk with 
the aid of an extension cord and one 
flash bulb which was placed in the fire- 
place in such a way that no direct rays 
of the flash could strike the camera lens. 
\ bulb exposure was made, just long 
enough to register the background dimly 
in a night effect, and the button was 
pressed on the photoflash lamp while 
the shutter was open. 

If you have always taken flash-light 
pictures in an ordinary room with fairly 
light walls and hangings, you must re- 
member that conditions are quite differ- 
ent outdoors. Indoors, the light from 
the flash is reflected back and forth 
around the walls and ceiling so that a 
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reasonably soft lighting 
effect, with some light in 
even the deepest shad- 
ows, can be counted on. 
Outdoors, there is virtu- 
ally no natural reflection, 
so that you are likely to 
get harsh, black-and- 
white lighting unless ar- 
tificial reflection is used. 

Suppose, for example, 
that you wish to take a 
flash-light picture of 
your camp mates grouped 
in front of a log cabin. 
Hold the photoflash lamp 
above, to one side, and 
slightly back of the cam- 
era. On the opposite side 
of the camera and about 
the same distance from 

it, hang a sheet of 

white cloth as big as a 

pillowcase or larger. 

Sheets of newspaper 

will do in a_ pinch. 

Place it so that it faces 

partly toward the 

group and partly to- 
ward the camera. Hold 
the photoflash lamp at 
such an angle that the 
direct rays from the 
bulb will strike the 
reflector as well as the group. Excellent 
lighting can be obtained in this way. 

In addition to camp-fire scenes, there 
are many other cases where photo- 
flash light can be used to reinforce day- 
light and make better pictures. Suppose 
one of your camp mates comes into 
camp in the late afternoon of a gloomy, 
overcast day with a prize string of fish. 
Naturally, a picture of the fisherman 
and his catch will be one of the impor- 
tant souvenirs of the trip, and you can’t 
afford to bungle it with an incorrect 
exposure. Even if you hit the exposure 


just right, the picture, because of the 
dull, evenly diffused light, will not 
very clear. 

By using a photoflash bulb, held so: 
what higher than usual, you can add t 
effect of cheerful sunlight to the pictur 
In such a case, the bulb supplies 
main illumination and the daylight s 
tens the shadows. Set your shutter 
“bulb” and the diaphragm opening 
stop smaller than you would ordina: 
use for a straight flash-light picture u 
der such conditions, and open the s] 
ter just long enough to shoot the fla 

Two peculiarities of photoflash bul 
are of special interest to the sportsma 
One is that the bulbs go off by cont 
with each other. If the glass of the bulb 
you are setting off by means of the cur- 
rent from the battery is in contact with 
another bulb, both bulbs will flash. TI 
means that if conditions call for more 
light than one bulb will give, extra bul! 
can be shot simultaneously by fastening 
them with a piece of string or a rubber 
band so that the extra bulbs are in con- 
tact with the one in the socket. The fold- 
ing photoflash lamp illustrated is px 
vided with clips for holding one or tv 
extra bulbs for setting off by co! 
tact. 

The other feature of photoflash bul! 


1 


that will interest you is the fact tl 


they are completely waterproof. Al! 
varieties of flash powder are ruined | 
moisture, but photoflash bulbs cannot be 


harmed even by complete immersion. 
As a matter of fact, you can even 
shoot a photoflash bulb under 
the use of a properly insulated dro; 
cord. This fact opens up some interest- 
ing possibilities for odd pictures. Weird 
effects could be secured by lighting up 
a part of the water in a brook or lake 
from the bottom, or by shooting a flash 
bulb behind a waterfall. I 


water 


It might also 
be possible to secure pictures of fish 
swimming far beneath the surface. 


This Is Good Deer Hunting! 


EER hunters who 

live near the San- 
ta Barbara National 
Forest in California 
are lucky. They bring 
back the venison. At 
least, one does out of 
every ten who go 
after it. During the 
seasons 1931-1933 
thirty thousand deer 
hunters went into the 
forest, and three thou- 
sand of them came out 
with a buck apiece. 
Best of all, their sport 
didn’t cost them a for- 
tune. The fellows who 
brought out the veni- 
son hunted an aver- 
age of two days each. 
Forest Service off- 
cials estimate their ex- 
penditures at ten dol- 
lars a day, including 
license, ammunition, 
transportation, food, 
and incidentals. 





A fine buck of the type found in America’: sts 
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Six Hundred Pounds 
(Continued from page 33) 
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It took big, sharp claws to make these marks 


habit of using fairly well defined. The 
trap consists of a circular stockade of 
heavy poles planted solidly in the ground 
and as close together as possible. It is 
built to straddle the trail, and has an open- 
ing at both sides so that the animals can 
follow the trail right through. 

As a rule a tiger will not make an 
unprovoked attack upon a man, but when 
the animal’s line of retreat is barred, which 
often happens, or when he is cornered, 
then look out! It is a thorough under- 
standing of things like this, and of the 
animal’s reactions to strange noises or 
changes in the normal appearance of the 
trail, that make a good tiger trapper and 
hunter. It is also important to realize 
that while tigers have phenomenal eyesight 
and the sharpest hearing imaginable, their 
sense of smell is very poor indeed. For 
this reason there is very little need to 
worry about detection if you keep quiet 
and out of sight. 

I have spent months at a time watching 
tigers, either from machans built among the 
branches of trees or from blinds concealed 








in the bush and overlooking places where | 
tigers would pass at certain regular inter- | 


vals. The more you see of this beautiful 
animal the more you appreciate what a 
magnificent creature he really is, and the 
more you deplore the poor impression you 
get of him in motion pictures. While he 
has a natural aversion to man and ta some 
jungle animals such as the elephant, the 
tiger fears nothing. 





stives have a healthy respect for the tiger | 
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Better get in some more Crab 
Orchard. More people are calling 
for it than any other straight 
bourbon. 











Have the liquor store send up a 
case of Crab Orchard for the holi- 
days—it’s the one whiskey all 
our friends like. 


A PRODUCT OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 





Produced by the same 
distillers: 


OLD GRAND DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 
OLD McBRAYER 
OLD CROW 
SUNNY BROOK 





Crab Oxchard 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 








Double my standing order on 
Crab Orchard. Its high qualit 
and low price is making it sell 
like hot cakes, 





A year ago Crab Orchard was 
one of hundreds of new brands 
—today it is America’s largest- 
selling straight whiskey. Qual- 
ity tells! Naturally aged and 
bottled from the barrel—not 
artificially treated—it is a gen- 
uine straight Kentucky whis- 
key. Enormous popularity 
makes its low price possible. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 





OLD HERMITAGE 
MOUNT VERNON RYB 
REWCO RYE 
OLD OVERHOLT RYB 
OLD FARM RYE 


Straight as a string 
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tisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the ad 


ER, 1934 





rtising, sale, or use thereof is unlawful. 
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mall-Game Rifles for Slim Purses 






T IS surprising what thoroughly good 
rifles the new, cheap, single-shot, bolt- 
action .22’s made by our leading man- 
ufacturers are proving to be. Their 
simple construction permits manufacturing 
very close to gauge at a cheap price, 
and of so bedding the rifle in its stock 
in quantity production as to insure those 
even vibrations on which accuracy largely 
depends. Good materials are used, and 
actually these rifles are more reliable, dur- 
able, and accurate than many of the much 
more complicated .22 repeaters of older de- 
sign costing five to six times as much, | 
allude particularly to rifles like the Win- 
chester Models 60, 67, and 68, the Rem 
ington Models 33 and 34, the Savage Model 
3, and the Stevens No. 419, retailing at $6 
to $14 
But let no one suppose that he can take 
any of these rifles in their factory naked- 
ness and do good shooting with them ex- 
cept at the very shortest ranges at large 
targets. You cannot expect that any more 
than you could expect to send a good ball 
player out to the diamond 
without shoes or glove, and 
with only a cane for a bat, 
and expect him to play credit 
able baseball. These rifles 
must still be fitted with sights 
efficient enough to direct their 
accuracy so that the small ob- 
jects which are the legitimat 
targets of .22 caliber rifles 
may be struck, and with other 
additions to be held steadily 
in the various firing positions 





Winchester Model 67 with Redfield sight and 
gunsling, total cost $14.60. In circle, fingers 
instantly adjust sights to | inch at 100 yards 
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The Stevens Walnut Hill Jr. No. 418!/2 Rifle, an excellent 
gun for shooting squirrels, crows, and other small game 


It is hard to make the beginner realize 
that a rifle scarcely ever shoots the same 
each time it is used. It does not shoot 
uniformly enough to hit 10-rings of tar- 
gets, squirrels’ heads, or crows’ bodies at 
any considerable distance. Good rifle shoot- 
ing is a constant process of sight adjust- 
ment, and sights must be such that they 
can be adjusted easily, quickly, and accu- 
rately. When we have to adjust sights 


so frequently, and when in target shooting’ 


our time limit is one minute per shot, we 
must have sights that we can adjust in just 
a few seconds, in any good light, to the 
exact amount required. We do not want 


a sight that we have to take into a good 





.25 Caliber Stevens No. 44 Rifle 
as restocked by the author and 
fitted with 4-power Fecker scope 






light, look carefully at its scale to see how 
it is adjusted, then use a screwdriver to 
adjust it while striving not to move it t 
much or too little, and then have to mak« 
a mere guess how much to adjust it, only 
to go back finally to the firing point, fire 
again, and find that we have adjusted it 
too much or too little! Rather we want a 
sight with which we can fire three sighting 
shots, note where these three shots group, 
screw the sight positively up or down, right 
or left, to make so many inches or fra 
tions of an inch correction of the hitting 
point on the target, and thus in less than 
ten seconds have the rifle shooting steadily 
into the 10-ring, or precisely where we ain 
The only rear sight at pres 
ent made for these little rifle 
with which this can be done is 
the Redfield No. 102 AA, BB 
or RR with screw elevatior 
which costs $3.75. The best 
front sight to go with it, for 
either hunting or target, an 
much more accurate than a1 
round-bead front sight, is th: 
Redfield Protected Gold-Fa 
Patridge Front Sight. Thi 
front sight has a flat top, ar 
its square gold face may b 
blackened by smoking for tar 
get shooting, or rubbed bright 
with the thumb for hunting. It costs $1.5( 
These rifles are so light it is difficult t 
hold them steadily. We cannot do mucl 
to improve their holding in the standing 
position, which is the most unsteady of all 
firing positions, but in almost all small 
game shooting except shooting at tre 
squirrels and rabbits, we can assume the 
steady prone or sitting positions. Thes¢ 
rifles in their original condition are als 
too light to be held steadily in even thes« 
positions unless they are provided with a 
shooting gunsling. When so provided they 
can be held with almost absolute steadiness 
in these positions, and it is wonderful what 
fine shooting can be done with them on 
woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
or crows in fields. All of the makers 0° 
these rifles provide sling swivels 
$1.50 a set which can be screw 
stock. Winchester makes a 1-ir 
type gunsling, and Savage mak: 
Government-Type leather gunslir 
which retails at $2. Outpoor Lu 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


STAYNLESS 


SUPER SPEED SHELLS 


You'll say it is the finest 
shooting you have ever had 


ONG range and then some. Flight ducks that have been shot at so often 
every bird is wary enough to spell the lead gander of a non-stop 
squadron of Canada geese. Sizzling by, flock after flock... Wake up some 
morning in a gunning point where this is going on. But instead of sitting 
there with a cold gun and faking it... load up with the new Winchester 
Super Speed long range shells and dump those wise fowl cold at 60, 70, 
even 80 yards! 

Astonishing to swing on the first bird in a string of four or five and 
kill the last? Sure. You do that just about once. Snaps you awake to how 
much you must lead them! Then what a ¢hrill you get with every good 
shot! Spectacular? You'll say it is the finest shooting you have ever had. 

The same with Canada geese, speckle-bellies, wavies or snow geese, 
black brant. . . with late-season pheasants, prairie chickens or maybe sharp- 
tails, that won't lie to your dog, keep taking off beyond ordinary shotgun 
range... with extra-careful turkeys, white hares or foxes. The same if you | 
use a shotgun for deer (buckshot or single ball). Winchester Super Speed 
Shells will put you across—giving you in extra-long-range gunning a new 
and fascinating accomplishment. 
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"The Perfect Repeater" 


‘ D2 full justice to Winchester Super Speed Shells... get all 
N they've got in advantage with their controlled short shot 
m& string ... by shooting them in a gun built for and right along 
with them—their famous team mate, Winchester Model 12. 
Usually this means double as many pellets on a crossing 
duck at say 60 yards. No other combination of gun and 
shells has ever earned a finer reputation for uniformly 
exceptional effective shooting, near or far. 

/ Model 12’s barrel has a lot to do with that. Developed | 

through many years of intensive barrel-making study and effort by 

Shot Winchester-trained ballisticians and artisans, backed by superior 
Shell Folder © quipment and est gun steel, And not only the barrel. Through- 
out, Model 12 uses Winchester Proof-steel—a chrome molybdenum 
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The Winchester Shot Shell folder 


presents the FULL LINE of Win- alloy made to the formula of Winchester’s own metallurgists. 
chester loads—the long popular - x 4 =~ ; “Sis ; ipa 
Leaders, Repeaters and Rangers for Pick up a Model 12. At once you sense its natural feel of 


an _averege bunting wee one for supreme Aandiness. That gives you more pointing speed. Learn 
clay bird shooting, an e new . . . : nr per ‘ ; 
Super Speeds. Gives complete in- the knack of its split-second slide action and your follow-up is 
formation about *Seal-Tite wads. as fast as any shooter's, whatever his gun. 
SHOT STRING. Lists ail ‘euler Not a special long-range gun. Model 12 is a general-purpose 
loads. giving Powder and shot sun with a complete range of uses, according to your choice in 
. ‘ Winchester gauge, barrel length, boring. Four grades, also ventilated rib. 
use licensed JIncidentally, lots of long range hunters are as enthusiastic over 
under patents. the Winchester Model 12 ventilated rib model as its many famous 
handicap trap shooter owners. 
Ask your dealer to show you a Model 12, style and gauge to 
suit you. Write us for new catalog folder—FREE. 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U.S.A. 








a practical httle article on the use of the 
gunsling which we will send to any reader 
who will send 6 cents in stamps to defray 
postage. 

One of the illustrations herewith shows 
the new Winchester Model 67 rifle fitted 
up in this manner. The rifle as you see it 
cost just $14.60. The naked rifle costs 
$5.95. With this rifle fully equipped a 
good shot can make scores running from 
about 90 to 97 on the standard small-bore 
targets at 50 and 100 yards. He can also 
keep this rifle sighted in at all times to 
shoot precisely where he aims it at 75 
yards and the trajectory is then such that 
he can reliably hit small game with it at 
85 yards or under. With the naked rifle 
I defy anyone, shooting without rest, and 
aiming at the bullseye, to average scores 
of even 80 at 50 and 100 yards, or to hit 
small game with any degree of reliability 
beyond about 40 yards or so. This rifle, so 
fitted up, and the other three makes of 
similar rifles represent the best value in a 
small-game rifle that a boy or young man 
can get for a small investment of money. 
Anything less than this is just a waste of 
hard-earned pocket money 


EFORE the advent of the high-speed 

cartridges, the .22-caliber rim-fire car- 
tridges were not considered to have killing 
power sufficient for any small game larger 
than squirrels, crows, and the smaller 
varieties of grouse and cocks. Despite 
the advertising and publicity being given 
daily to the new high-speed cartridges, 
hunters and riflemen are finding that they 
are by no means all that they are cracked 
up to be. In the first place their accu- 
racy is usually mediocre. The reputation 
of the .22 long-rifle cartridge for accuracy 
has been made with the target varieties of 
this cartridge of regular velocity and with 
greased lead bullets, fired in high-grade, 
expensive target rifles. You will find that 
most of the high-speed cartridges, particu- 
larly those loaded with copper-plated bul- 
lets, will average about 134 to 2%-in. 
groups at 50 yards, and 4 to 7-in. groups 
at 100 yards in the best of the light rifles 
fitted with good aperture rear sights. This 
is not nearly accurate enough for target 
shooting because the 10-ring of the small- 
bore targets measures .89 in. at 50 yards 
and 2 in. at 100 yards. Nor is it accurate 
enough to give sure hits on small game at 
distances over 40 yards because much of 
our .22-caliber game does not present a 
vital target much larger than 2 in. With 
a sure-hitting limit of only about 40 yards 
on small game, the much-advertised flat 
trajectory of the high-speed cartridge 
counts for nothing at all. 

Now let us look at the killing power of 
these .22 high-speed cartridges. It is not 
1 for anything but squirrels and 
crows unless we use the highest velocity 
cartridges with hollow-point bullets. If 
we use these cartridges, we blow all game 
smaller than woodchucks into a_ bloody 
mess, and that is not nice. 

\s we go up the line of cartridges we 
find the .25 Stevens rim-fire cartridge next 
to the .22 in cost and power. Here we 
have a cartridge which is almost ideal for 
small game at ranges of 100 yards and 
under. It is far more accurate than the 
22 high-speed cartridges—accurate enough 
for sure hits on crows and squirrels to 75 
yards, or ‘chucks and large hawks to 100 
vards. It has a sufficiently flat trajectory 
also for effective use on these animals and 
birds to these distances—see accompanying 
trajectory table. All makes of this car- 
tridge have the property of shooting with 
nearly the same sight adjustment, and all 
makes seem to give equal accuracy. It 
does not vary nearly as much in its daily 
shooting, nor fall off so much in accuracy 


in cold weather as do the .22 caliber rim- 
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fire cartridges. The 67-gr. flat-point bullet, 
the only bullet made, gives splendid killing 
power even on woodchuck head and chest 
shots to 100 yards, and the bullets do not 


tear up and explode the game. You can 
shoot squirrels and grouse through the 
body and have meat leit for the pot. The 
.25 Stevens rim-fire cartridge retails for 
about $1.50 a hundred rounds as compared 
with about 75 cents for the .22 high-speed 
cartridges. 

Four years ago in this magazine I de- 
scribed how I took a cheap Stevens Ideal 
No. 44 rifle for this .25 Stevens cartridge, 
fitted it with good sights, and using Win- 
chester, Remington, and Western ammuni- 
tion, regularly obeained 1 to 1)2-in. groups 
at 50 yards, and 2% to 3!4-in. groups at 
100 yards. Lately I took this same cheap 
rifle, which as it came from the factory had 
an exceedingly poor stock, whittled out a 
new stock of proper dimensions for it from 
a walnut plank in two evenings at home, 
fitted sling swivels, a shooting gunsling, 
and new sights, and put it through its paces 
again on the range, using some of the iden- 
tical ammunition left over from what I 
had used four years before. I got results 
identical with the first test. My total in- 
vestment in this cheap and now obsolete 
rifle is not a bit over $20, and it beats any 
other rim-fire small-game rifle I have ever 
shot. There is no question but that it is 
far more effective for game than any .22 
rim-fire rifle. I have used this rifle con- 
siderably on woodchucks, and I have often 
lent it to my friends. In fact it is my 
small-game lending rifle. Up to 100 yards 
you can reliably place your bullets in the 
head or chest of a ’chuck, and when you 
do you get that ’chuck every time. 


HE old Stevens Ideal No. 44 rifle is no 

longer made. Replacing it, the J. Ste- 
vens Arms Co. are now making a new and 
very fine Stevens Walnut Hill No. 417% 
rifle weighing 8 lbs. and retailing at $37.50, 
and a Stevens Walnut Hill Junior No. 
41814 rifle weighing 64 lbs. which, fitted 
with the efficient Lyman ‘No. 144 rear sight, 
retails at $18.75. Both of these rifles have 
excellent modern pistol-grip stocks, entire- 
ly suitable Lyman sights, sling swivels, and 
leather shooting gunslings, all included in 
the purchase price. There is not a thing 
extra to buy for them. They are better 
and more accurate than my old No. 44 
rifle, and they are the finest small-game 
rim-fire rifles that a boy or young man 
can obtain at moderate cost. They will 
give their owner a world of pleasure dur- 
ing his entire lifetime. 

As the .25 Stevens cartridge may not be 
very well known to readers, I append 
trajectory table showing just how much 
the rifle will undershoot or overshoot at 
the various ranges when it is sighted to 
strike the exact point of aim at 70 or 100 
yards. Such a table is necessary for those 
who hunt small game; such game presents 
small targets, and we must know exactly 
where our bullet will land—Townsend 
IWhelen. 
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TRAJECTORY TABLE 
.25 Stevens R. F. 
Sighted for 70 yards. 
At 25 yards bullet strikes .5 inch above point of aim 
50 yards bullet strikes 1.2 inch above point of aim. 
70 yards bullet strikes point of aim. 
80 yards bullet strikes 1.0 inch below point of aim. 
90 yards bullet strikes 2.0 inch below point of aim. 
100 yards bullet strikes 3.2 inch below point of aim. 
Sighted for 100 yards. 
At 25 yards bullet strikes 1.5 inch above point of aim. 
50 yards bullet strikes 2.6 inch above point of aim. 
75 yards bullet strikes 2.0 inch above pointof aim. 
100 yards bullet strikes point of aim. 
125 yards bullet strikes 4.0 inch below point of aim. 














e QUERIES 


The editor of this department will be glad 
to answer rifle and pistol inquiries ad- 
dressed to him in care of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Please be sure to enclose a 3-cent stamp 
for reply. Because of lack of space, only 
a small proportion of questions and an- 
swers can be published. The editor will 
not furnish information obtainable ia man- 
ufacturers’ catalogues, which should be | 
consulted before you write. | 











8-mm. Mauser Military Rifles 


Editor:—I would like a little information on the 
German Army Rifle, 8-mm. How does it compare 
with the .30-06, and is there any place where the 
8-mm. ammunition can be bought as cheaply as 
you can the .30-06. I want something cheaper 
than the sporting cartridge, which is too expensive 
for target shooting.—R. P., Calif. 


Answer:—The 8-mm. (7. 9-mm.) Military Mau- 
ser Rifle, Model 1898, used in the German Army 
for the past thirty-five years, shoots the 8&-mm. 
Mauser Model 1898 cartridge. This cartridge is 
loaded in Germany for military use with a 154- 
grain full-jacketed pointed bullet, and has a muz- 
zle velocity of approximately 2800 f.s. in a rifle 

with 30-inch barrel, or approximately 2700 f.s. in 
a rifle with 24-inch barrel. In this country the 
Remington Arms Company furnishes two 8-mm. 
Mauser athe one with a 236-grain soft-point 
bullet, M.V. 2130 f.s., and the other known as 
the 8-mm. Mauser Special cartridge with a_170- 
grain soft-nose bullet giving M.V. 2500 f.s. Win- 
chester also furnishes this cartridge with 236-grain 
bullet. So far as killing power alone is concerned, 
the cartridges made by Remington and Winchester 
are suitable for any American big game. 

The breech actions on all these Mauser rifles are 
usually excellent. "The military sights are crude 
and not good for hunting. The stock is fairly 
good. The barrels, however, leave a great deal to 
be desired. Apparently the war-time allowable 
tolerances for these barrels were extremely large. 
I allude to the war-time military rifles, and to 
sporting rifles converted from salvaged military 
rifles after the war, and not to pre-war sporting 
rifles. We find groove diameters of these barrels 
running all the way from .317-inch to .326-inch. 
It is impossible for any cartridge manufacturer 
to make ammunition which will shoot well in 
rifles with such variations. A bullet to shoot 
well must not be more than .0005-inch larger or 
.0015-inch smaller than the groove diameter of 
the barrel. As a consequence the majority of 
these 8-mm. Mauser rifles of war vintage are the 
most inaccurate high-power rifles with which we 
have had any experience. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. When a rifle happens by luck to have a 
groove diameter close to that of ‘the bullet used, 
and the rifle is otherwise in good condition, it 
should shoot very well. 

It is probable that Francis Bannerman’s Sons, 
505 Broadway, New York, N. Y., have some 
8-mm. Mauser war-time ammunition for sale at a 
low price, but it would be exceedingly poor for 
hunting purposes. 

[ should advise you to target your rifle with 
the Remington 8-mm. Mauser Special cartridge 
having 170-grain bullet, and see if the rifle is 
accurate enough for your use. The bullet of this 
cartridge is made small to fit the smaller bores, 
but has a thin jacket and soft core so it will 
expand canted in large bores, and tend to fit 
such larze bores better, and for this reason I 
think it will probably give better results than other 
cartridges.—T.W. 


Books on Marksmanship 


Editor:—What are the names of the standard 
books on rifle marksmanship and where can they 
be purch ased ? Where can score sheets be pur 
chased? Do you recommend much off-hand shoot- 
ing and what is the proper distance for this type 
of . ooting 

pre sent I have the new Savage Model 19 
NR A. target rifle. Are the sights that this 
rifle comes equipped with satisfactory? It is a 
micrometer adjustable rear sight—a Savage devel- 
opment. Would you advise me to put a sight of 
this character on my model 34 Remington .22 
caliber? It has open sights and I use it on my 
indoor range.—H.A.B., Pa. 


Answer Herewith is a list of the standard 
books on rifle marksmanship The authoritative 
book on this , Subject is “Military and Sporting 
Rifle Shooting” by Crossman. It deals extensively 
with large-bore rifles, although the principles of 
shooting apply with any rifle. Crossman’s book 
on small-bore rifle shooting is now out of print, 
but he is writing a new book on this subject, which 
will be published by the National Rifle A 
probably within six months. The Remington Arms 
Co. are about to publish the 4 





ssociation 


“Remington lear 

bore Rifle Handbook,”’ which, although elementary, 
will be exceedingly valuable. All our books on 
marksmanship are based on “War Department, 
Basic Field Manual, Vol. III, Part I, Chapter I, 
Rifle Marksmanship” which you can obtain for 
twenty-five cents in coin (stamps not accepted) 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Every 
rifle-shooter should have a copy of this manual. 

W. 
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Two Eyes Like Embers 
in the Dark 
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No one likes to desert a dog like that— 
the trip back through the swamp was 
ust too much. We held another council of 
ir. At first we voted to plod on home, 
nowing Rock would follow at dawn. And 
lawn wasn’t many hours away now. Still, 
at didn’t seem just the right thing to do. 
Finally we decided to back to the 
Ilge of the swamp, call to him, 
couple of shots. Maybe that would lure 
im out. 
We trudged back across the fields, and 
here wasn't much spring in our steps or 
enthusiasm in our hearts. None 
us believed Rock would leave that coon 
less we went in and dragged him out. 
We halted at the edge of the brush. 
1rge’s voice boomed out, commanding 
Then we fell silent, startled, 
ardly believing our e: Rock was mov- 
swinging off toward the woods, an 


had changed to the trail-bay 
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Rock to come. 
irs. 
g, e 
s tree-bark 
gain. 

“We d 


on’t know yet what happened. Just 
ow the coon made the 
-eally in that den under the dry 

vhat trick, by what ruse of back-track- 
devious circling through the 
vamp Rock was witted in those few 
minutes, we never learned. 

Nor did it matter. It was enough that 
Rock had solved the mystery, that the coon 
vas running again, that the hound was off 
the hot trail, making the woods 
vith his exultant baying! 

Like many a long hard trail this one was 
surprisingly easy at the finish. Rock drove 
the coon fast, straight away through the 
swamp and into the woods, while we circled 


o0Lrs— 
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g, by wl it 
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to save the run through those tangles of 
brush. At the far side of the woods coon 
and dog came to an old rail fence. The 


chase was closer, and the coon played his 


last ace and lost the trick. 
fooled by rail-fence antics, however 
done. 

were still a long way behind when 
the tree-bark again, and this 
with deep-toned confidence. 
was like a stimulant. We 
forgot our weariness, forgot the chill of the 
night. Excitement streamed through our 
eins and we ran, smashing blindly through 


he 
nicely 
We 
we heard 
time it rang 
The sound 


the undergrowth, heedless of the branches 
that slashed our faces and the briers that 
tangled our legs. We drew closer to the 
spot where Rock was baying. His voice 
died down for a moment, then rang out 
anew only a few yards away. 


“He’s up for sure now!” 
‘The dog can almost see him. 

We found Rock standing beneath a big 
tree that grew in an angle of the rail 
fence, staring steadily upward, voicing his 
triumph in a steady thunder of baying. 

At sight of us he leaped to the top of 
the fence, reared up against the tree, and 
told us with all his honest soul that the 
oon had taken this same route aloft and 
was still up there somewhere! 

We lifted our lanterns. In a low fork 
not more than a score of 
ground, 
eyes shown down like red embers, and the 
black-masked face of a big swamp coon 
peered over a branch at us. 

This Fall I’m going back to those same 
hills again. The date is made _ with | 
George. And when the night comes I have | 
but two wishes. May the red gods grant 
them both! I hope that the wind is warmer, 
and that despite the passing of another 
year—a long time to an old dog—Rock is 
still able to range the hills, sure of nose 
and clear of voice! 
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dog believe he was | 
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Rock was too | 
old a dog and too near his quarry *s heels to | 
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George panted. | 


feet from the | 
a big ball of gray fur bulked, two | 
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when wallop is needed! 





uper-powered for 
BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


POWER—unsurpassed power! A muzzle velocity 
of 1300 foot seconds! No wonder the Colt Super .38 
is the favorite arm of trappers, explorers and big 
game hunters everywhere! This rugged, hard- 
hitting gun stops deer, bear and mountain lion... 
swiftly, surely, eagerly. No game on the American 
continent can compete with its super-powered 
wallop, its unfailing accuracy. It’s a real thorough- 
bred Colt, built for smooth, fast action... when 
plenty of power is needed. 





Muzzle Velocity 
1300 foot seconds! 


The Super .38 is built on the same 
strong, rugged frame as the famous 
45 Government Model. That’s why 
hard use in the woods never mars its 
amazing accuracy. The same comfort- 
able grip, perfect balance and Govern- 


ment-tested reliability and safety features for which the .45 is 
noted. There just isn’t a better high-powered pistol to be had 
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e 
AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 





10 Special 


Features 


1 Perfectly balanced. 
Supremely accurate 

2 Muzzle velocity: 
1300 foot seconds 

3 9-shot magazine 

4 Heavy .45 caliber 
frame. Wt, 39 ozs, 

5 Fast, sure action 

6 Full, firm grip. 
Checked Walnut 
stocks 

7 Checked, arched 
housing 

8 Quick magazine 
release 


Nine thrilling outdoor 


Manua! and auto- 
stories in handy booklet, 9 


matic safety locks 


than the Colt Super .38. Read the list of ten Special Features “Colt on the Trail.” Mail 
at the right coupon now for your 40 Fixed Patridge- 
at the right. copy. It's free! type sights 


Send today for full description of this popular automatic. 
Just mail the coupon and we’ll gladly send you, free, com- 


plete literature describing the Super .38 in detail... 


as every other revolver and automatic pistol included in the 


famous Colt line. 


Cou.t's Patent Fire Arms Mec. Co. 
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PROTECTO | i) 
SUN RACK | GALLERY TARGETS 
Your gun is a tr 
a gg ga = | ——o fer indoor shooting 
seed —_ & Enjoy your guns right through the 
PROTEC ro -— a / long winter months by using these 
guard the ! « \ | OFFICIAL gallery § targets. Ap- 
= “Ainley . \ @ } | proved by the National Rifle As- 
able any place guns are wed or kept—t \ / ociation for all their home-range 
lo , trailer I / fall and winter matches. 
PROTEC 7 insta stical 
iteelf_ to libers = Our targets are lithographed, as- 
doubl be rr tg I 5 = — iring ab tutoly uniform dimen 
beer eoany moe Im ; 81.00 ions. Jet black non-glare bulls 
each. $10.00 pe Postpaid | A { . a eye free from all streaks. Bullet 
tion if for ove holes break sharp and clean. 
The MILLER PROTECTO GUN RACK National Target & Supply Co., #253;25th, St-..M, W- 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
$2 495 . ! While our stock 
ra lasts we offer you 
— <aving of $15.00 
ee ) of the following Bran ad New Winchester C arbines with 20- in. barrels, 32/20, 
38/40 or 44 40 caliber mt $39 now $24.95. also have a few Marlin 
Model arbine 30/30 or 32 ial calibers at $23.95; all brand new rifle 
ate $2.00 deposit on C. O. D.'s) 
LIN MODEL No. SO, .22 Auto... $11. 75 1 wiecuesten SINGLE SHOT HORNET .......... 17.95 
GE SPORTER 23AA, 22 Cal. 21.45 WINCHESTER MODEL / ee 24.95 
REMINGTON MODEL 25A, 25/20 Rep..24.95 cern AN_ARMY FIELD GLAS: 8-40, used. . 8.95 
ossetne BOLT ACTION REPEATER, 44 .22 cal. 10.95 REMINGTON REP. Brush Gun, 12/26 Cy! 21.95 
SSBERG BOLT ACTION, single shot, 34 .22 cal. 6.95 U. S. ARMY SLING STRAPS, 1%” new, each 85c 
HUDSON SPORTING Goops co. FPREE—Catalog S & W, Colts, Rifles, Glasses, ot L-S2 Warren St. «» New York 
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SHOTGUNS 


MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS, Editor 


edition 








itch in Relation to Shotguns 


HE guns sketched on this page are 

not drawn to any sort of scale but 

are merely intended to show pitch— 

the angle at which the butt plate 
is set. Pitch is beginning to interest us 
though it never has very much until recent 
years. The effect of pitch within a couple 
of inches is not very great, but an exces- 
sive pitch would cause low shooting. Pitch 
is governed very materially by the drop of 
the stock, though the contrary 7% held 
sometimes, 

Figure 1 shows a gun with 2-in. drop, 
and such a gun would normally have no 
pitch, up or down. For purposes of illus- 
tration, it is shown here with a slight pitch 
up, as a contrast to Figure 2, which has 
an excessive pitch down. The _ vertical 
lines back of the butt indicate that it is 
all in the set of the butt plate. Number 

would ordinarily have a pitch down of 
about 1%-in., instead of the 3-in. pitch 
down indicated here. The gun of Figure 
3 has a 3-in. drop at butt. The butt plate 
is set at such an angle that the gun would 
have no pitch, but the toe has to be made 
so long in order to bring this about that 
it would undoubtedly prod into a man’s 
shoulder instead of coming into smooth 
contact from heel to toe. A gun with a 
3-in. drop at the heel would ordinarily have 
a 3-in. pitch down. More than that would 
be abnormal, although I have seen guns 
pitched down to the extent of 4% in. Most 
of my shotguns have from no pitch to 1 in. 
down. 

The Ithaca Gun Co. once made me a 
big 16, 32-in. barrels, in a weight of 8 Ibs. 
The gun had a 2%-in. drop at the heel, 
but for some reason they 
set the butt plate at such 
an angle that the gun had 
no pitch. I liked the fit 
of that gun and shot it 
well, so thereafter I stud- 
ied pitch, reaching the 
conclusion that no pitch 
was best for me. Pres- 
ently | became wedded to 
the straight stock, 2-in. 
drop, and then the no- 
pitch butt became merely 
normal. My shotguns are 
so built when the stock 
is made to order, though 
standard trap stocks 
merely require, in some 
instances, that the butt be 
sawed at a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. My rifles 
are different, and some 
of them have a 4%-in. 
pitch down, the reason 
for which will presently 
be given. 

There isn’t any doubt 
in my mind but that a 
man can learn to shoot 
with any kind of pitch. 
In my younger days most 
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of us learned to c— 





shoot with a gun 
having a 3-in. drop, 
with a down pitch 
maybe more than 
that. The gun with 
the 3-in. drop and fo 











3-in. pitch down 
shot low for both 
reasons. Ordina- 
rily, however, the 
marksman deliber- 











ately sighted along — 
the rib the first 
thing, usually with 
one eye closed, and 
then brought his 
barrels to bear on 
the mark. If he 
did that, the bar- 
rels would take 
care of the whole 
thing, regardless of 
pitch. It was only when shooters began 
to conclude that it really wasn’t necessary 
to see the barrels at all when shooting 
that gun fit and pitch were given a good 
deal more study. If a man fixes his eye 
on the mark he means to hit, never seeing 
his gun, knowing precisely where it will 
shoot from the gun fit, then his gun is 
right both in drop and pitch. If, however, 
he has the feeling that his hold was right, 
and he knows his pattern was good enough 
to kill at the distance, yet nothing hap- 
pened to the bird, then he should be con- 
cerned with both drop and pitch. 

Pitch is partly a matter of comfort, mak- 
ing for ease and security in mounting the 





Proper pitch makes for ease and security in mounting the gun—bringing the butt 
up to the shoulder in position for shooting the moment the game is in range 





Top, shotgun with a straight stock, a 2-in. drop, and a slight pitch up. 
Center, this model has a stock with 2!/2-in. drop, badly pitched down. 
Below, stock with 3-in. drop, showing long toe if stock had no pitch. 


gun—bringing butt to shoulder in positio: 
to shoot. This mounting is best done | 


having the heel just under the armpit, 
stock clasped against the side with th 


arm, and barrels pointed more or less uj 
ward. 
butt is not thrown out and then jamme 
back against the shoulder, causing a ré 


bound, but the butt plate is simply slid up 


along the shoulder muscles until it tighten: 


Now if we have a gun with a long hec’, 
as in Figure 2, the butt will not tighten 


against the shoulder, but will tend to slid 
past the proper position, which permits th 
cheek to strike the stock in violent contac: 
Right there is where we 
begin to get kicked in th: 
face. The gun is mor 
or less loose against th 
shoulder and the face 
catches the recoil. A gu 
with too much drop an 
too much pitch does 


not like to have happe: 
It is not as firm against 
the shoulder as it shoul 
be, and the most positive 
contact is at the heel. 
The theory is that the gun 
would tend to depress on 
the first thrust of recoil 
and then rebound violent- 
ly upward to administer 
a kick in the face. Prob- 
ably a graver considera 
tion is that an excessive 
down pitch is almost in- 
variably accompanied by 
an excessive drop at the 
heel, which brings th 
point of resistance far be- 
low the point of stress, 
which would be directly 
in the rear of the barrels, 
so that in the nature of 
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Now, when the shot appears, th 
right arm is raised, freeing the piece. The 


number of things we do 








things, the rebound will be upward. It is 
ertain that a man can shoot a straight- 
stocked gun without pitch and find the 
recoil merely pleasant, but if he has a gun 
§ the same weight, same load, 3-in. drop, 
ind 3-in. pitch, that gun will let him know 
he has shot something. 

No shotgun with a normal stock, from 2 
to 2%4-in. drop and no more than 1 in. pitch 
down, is going to be much of a kicker com- 
pared with the weight of arm and the load. 
Pitch and drop of stock have a lot of bear- 
ing, not only as to recoil, but no less in 
the ability to point the gun straight with- 
out sighting along the rib. Only rifles 
should have much pitch, and that is for the 
reason that rifled arms are designed for 
prone shooting. Prone shooting is a horse 
of another color from shotgun shooting. 
In shotgun shooting the pull of the right 
hand is upward. Therefore, as the hand 
lifts, the piece tightens at the shoulder. On 
the other hand, rifles are now designed for 
prone shooting in which the arm is tied 
down by a sling and the right hand tends 
to pull down. 


HIS would cause the stock to slide 

down from the shoulder except for the 
long heel which, reenforced by a corrugated 
butt plate, catches and holds. An extended 
heel doesn’t mean a thing except a greater 
downward pitch. That down pitch would 
increase the recoil, but even the Spring- 
field, known as a hard kicker, has only 
about half the free recoil of a 12 bore shot- 
gun, while a good deal of the rifle recoil 
is taken up by a tight sling. This doesn’t 
mean that the long-heeled, down-pitched 
rifles are adapted to shooting in positions 
other than the prone, for a rifle with an 
ordinary standard shotgun stock would be 
better for offhand shooting and for all other 
positions except prone with a sling. The 
whole prone business is pretty useless in 
game shooting, being designed solely to 
enable the soldier to make a better showing 
at the target, regardless of whether he can 
really shoot a rifle or not, and regardless 
of the fact that the position is of little use 
in actual warfare. Yet the prone lads have 
forced their prone rifle on big-game hunters, 
willy nilly. 

In a general way it might be stated that 
a shotgun with a 2-in. drop would have 
from very little to no pitch; a gun with a 
214-in. drop, of which the Winchester Skeet 
model is an example, would have about 1 
in. of pitch down; guns with 2%4-in. drop 
would be pitched down about 1% in.; and 
those with 3-in. drop about 3 in. down. 
Not many game shooters would tolerate a 
3-in. drop, but those who do are as much 
entitled to their preference as anybody else. 
Many beginners are fooled a bit by going 
into a gun store and trying to find a gun 
that fits. Their idea of a fit is a gun that 
brings the sighting eye flat down on the 
rib, which will often be a gun with 3-in. 
drop at heel and 134 at comb. The writer 
tried that out something over forty years 
ago, and the gun undershot so persistently 
that he first tried building up the comb and 
then practically gave the arm away. It 
cost $125 and he sold it for $25. 

Very few guns are made with an up 
pitch. The up pitch would cause the gun 
to shoot higher, but if any trap shooter is 
not satisfied with a 2-in. drop and no pitch, 
he can have Charlie Goodrich’s stock with 
1%-in. drop at comb and heel. 

Almost everyone knows how to measure 
pitch these days. You stand the gun evenly 
on its butt and move it up until the stand- 
ing breech comes in contact with a wall. 
Then measure the distance between the 
wall and the top of the barrels. Although 
the pitch might be the same, guns with long 
barrels would show the muzzle a little 
greater distance from the wall than would 
a piece with short barrels.—Chas. Askins. 
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-QUERIES- 


The editor of this department w be glad 
t answer shotgu juiries addressed to 


care of OUTDOOR LIFE. P 


him ease be 
sure to enclose a stamped, addressed ¢€ 
velope with your questions. Because f 
ack of space, only a small proportion of 
7 s s and answers can be put sneaq 
The editor is not an authority ant 
r psolete arms and 3 t Jentity ] 
yun if the maker's name and address is 
t given Answers by mail w rea 
eaders within two weeks after receir 


Best Gun for Trapshooter 


Editor In 
I live there 
turned to 
craving for the smell of gunpowder. I 


section of this state in which 
little game to hunt so I 


trapshooting in order to 


the 
is very have 
Satisty my 
am very 
young in this game and I have several questions 
which need answering 

First, the gun that I am shooting is a Reming- 


ton Autoloader with the rib sight. So far, I have 


not seen any of the good clay target men using 

a gun of this type, and I wonder why not. 
Second, in the event that a different gun is 

recommended, which is the most practical—a 


single or a double trap? Physically I am capable 








of handling either gun, my arms being long 
enough to make good use of a long forearm on a 
gun. 

Is a repeater to be preferred to a single or 
double trap?—C. B. H., Il. 

Answer In trap guns I’d just ignore the 
single shot as not good for anything else except 
trapshooting, and not any better for that purpose 
than some of the others 

That leaves you a double gun or a pump gun 
In automatics I dod not like the double kick where 
a lot of shells are to be shot, and the balance 
is rarely as good as that of a pump gun or 
double. 

If you prefer a double, and do not mind ex 
pense, then raised rib, single trigger, selectabl 
single trigger, 30-inch barrels, 12 gau 
barrel “lified choke and the other 3% choke 
A good modified barrel will break all the 1 
rise birds, and if they ever step you back, change 
to the other barrel. The best trapshootir g I have 
ever done was with modified barrel If you 
prefer the pump gun, then have solid raised 
30-inch barrel, bored 65 per cent choke, wl 
will break birds well when they step you | 
to a 24-yard rise. Trap stocks are called for 
with either gun. That usually means 14% to 
14% length, drop at comb 1% inches, at heel 
2 inches. 

I have a cheekpiece stock, Monte Carlo comb, 


which is fine for trapshooting and for duck shoot- 
knows how to this cheek 
doubt if could have it ma 
anywhere. At the stands out 
the normal the stock, and is flat 
on top to within one inch of the base, cheek there- 
fore resting flatly on three inches of wood. Cheek 
can’t be bruised and always guides the eye to a 
center. Too bad that the fa 

uuld know how to make it if you gave 
them the closest specifications. 


ing, but nobody make 


piece, and I you 
base it 


one inch 


from curve of 


precise none of 
tories wi 
It is equally good 


—C. A. 


for duck and trapshooting 


How to Hold Your Gun 


Editor Do you hold a long way up on the 
barrels of a gun when you're ready to shoot, and 
how far do you lead a ruffed grouse when it 
leaves the ground? I have seen pictures of men 


W. F., Mass. 


Answer Ordinarily a places 
hand in the place feels the 
strain from bringing the hand back or extending it 
about a foot ahead of the 
Occasionally there are reasons for slightly 


holding way up. 


his front 


easiest, no 


man 
where it 


forward, 
finger. 
changing the position of the left hand, as when a 
stock feels a bit too long, shift the left hand back 
towards the guard an inch or two and gun will 
come up clearing the shoulder all right. The op- 
posite would be true if the stock felt short. 

It’s pretty hard to tell you where to hold on 
grouse. The distance, angle of flight, etc., 
make all the difference. I'd say that at 
hold a foot ahead of a quartering bird, or two 
feet ahead of a passing bird, swinging with the 
mark as you fire. If the gun shoots as high as it 
ought to, it is rarely necessary to shoot above 
game when it is markedly climbing up 
through the trees, then a foot above.—C. A. 
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rp\nousANps of bills like this were sent 

i out last Winter. Who paid them? Car 
owners who tried to save a dollar or so by 
using anti-freeze that boiled off. 


Remember those spouting, steaming 
frozen-up cars you passed last Winter? 
Lots of those cars had been “‘protected.” 
But with an anti-freeze that boiled away. 
What good is that kind of “protection’’? 
Why save a few pennies on anti-freeze and 
spend many dollars for major repairs? 


Eveready Prestone will not only save 
you such expense, but will give you com- 
fort and peace of mind all Winter long. 
Don’t confuse Eveready Prestone with 
glycerine or alcohol. Eveready Prestone 
protects against rust from 5 to 20 times 
longer than other anti-freezes. One shot 
gives full protection against rust, corro- 
sion, and freeze-ups, no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. 


Make the Nose Test: Eveready Prestone, 
truly non-evaporating, is absolutely odor- 
less. “Boil-away”’ anti-freezes, on the other 
hand,can always be identified bya notice- 
able odor. Regardless of special “‘treat- 
ments,’ claimed to decrease evaporation, 
they will evaporate rapidly whenever the 
engine is running at high speeds. 


Complete All-Winter Protection 
So Inexpensive 


It’s so easy and inexpensive to protect 
your car with Eveready Prestone (even 
down to 60° below zero if desired). Turn 
to inside back cover and see on the chart 
how little it costs to have all-Winter, one- 
shot anti-freeze protection for your car. 


TURN TO INSIDE BACK COVER 
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Stalking Your Buck 


(Continued from page 38) 


of all nature lore. A mastery of it not only 
serves to identify these shadow-footed 
dwellers in the wilderness, but assists like- 
wise toward an understanding of their mo- 
tives, their characters, and their behavior. 
All of them are, perforce, heavy dealers in 
dim subterfuge, and this cabalistic art they 
employ perhaps more in their manner of 
walking than in any other way. Aware 
that in moving the sounds that they make 
may deaden the sounds made by an ap- 
proach enemy, most of them seem to have 
developed a syncopated type of locomotion. 
There is a beat or rhythm to it, an alter- 
nate tension and relaxation, corresponding 
to brief periods of advancing and of then 
pausing to listen. They never employ any 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
ing” stuff. For almost every minute of 
movement, they stop, look, and listen for 
four or five minutes. Danger to them is 
almost always a likely, even an imminent 
thing, and there is pathos in the hesitancy 
with which they walk the road of life. Our 
adage, “Look before you leap,” would not 
answer for them. They must look before 
they budge an inch. 


FE still November dawn was breaking 

as I made my way across an old moun- 
tain pasture and through the thin woods at 
the base of the big hills. Coming to the 
head of a wild gully about halfway up the 
flank of the mountain, I sat down on an old 
chestnut stump to watch. and to listen. 
Nearly all the autumn leaves were down, 
so that a deep carpet of them lay loosely 
on the forest floor. The first sound that 
caught my attention was the rather pro- 
nounced tread of some four-footed creature. 
A little practice in listening will enable 
you to discriminate between the footsteps 
of bipeds and those of quadrupeds, the lat- 
ter never sounding so clear cut as the 
former. Four-footed steps produce a cer- 
tain delicate confusion and a_ general 
rustling rather than deliberate footfalls. 
Knowing what to expect at that time in the 
morning at such a place assisted identifica- 
tion. It is at that mystic hour that deer 
troop elusively into their daytime fastnesses. 
While, in a sense, deer always walk guard- 
edly, there is a difference between the man- 
ner in which they advance when they are 
feel themselves pur- 
sued. For a creature so large—mature 
bucks sometimes weigh three hundred 
pounds—the deer is a shadow-footed ani- 
mal. He does not often break brush, and 
never smashes it unless in full incontinent 
flight, or unless threshing about with his 


| antlers when in challenging mood during 


the mating season. 
The deer approaching me from the far- 


| ther side of the ridge to the north was two 


| in the leaves. 





hundred yards away when I first heard 
him. As no air was stirring, and as I 
would not move, he would probably come 
very close. It is positively eerie, the man- 
ner in which this splendid wild creature 


can sidle through a bushy oak thicket and 
insinuate himself almost without sound 
through a dense and scraggly copse. What 


I listened to now was the noise he made 
But in identifying footsteps 
in the forest the listener must interpret the 
wary pauses as well. He must translate the 
silences as well as the sounds, for these are 
indicative of the creature’s character and 
manner of advance. 

A deer’s hoofs are so comparatively 
small and keen, and his walking is so fas- 
tidiously precise that, when undisturbed, he 
makes rather less noise walking than a 
sheep or goat. There is a distinct differ- 
ence, too, between the bourgeois tramping 
of a domesticated animal and the elfin- 


footed progress of an aristocratic wild cre 
ature. There is never anything ordinary 
and pedestrian about the movements of 
wild game. 

Over the glimmering ridge my stag now 
came. First I saw the ivory tips of his 
lately polished horns; then his noble head 
with the whole of its regal crown; then 
his white throat. Amid the shagbark hick- 
ories and rock-oaks on the crest of the rise 
the buck paused. With head high, liquid 
eyes gleaming, black nostrils wide, he stood 
absolutely without motion for three or four 
minutes. 

Although he never suspected my presence 
only fifty yards off, he changed his course 
somewhat, and headed straight up the 
mountain instead of coming on toward me. 
A deer walks, trots, or races in an easy 
but amazingly swift gallop, or catapults 
himself by prodigious high bounds. He 
never paces. In breaking out of a walk, 
when undisturbed, he has a little mincing 
run. In walking, his head is not usually 
held high. Often it is low to the ground, 
probably to pick up the scent of another 
deer. But when a deer stops, automatically 
his proud and delicate head is tossed high. 
When feeding close to the ground, a deer 
will lift his head every few minutes to 
make sure that no enemies are approach- 
ing. This maneuver is invariably preceded 
by a nervous twitching of his tail, so that 
by this sign the careful observer can al- 
ways tell just when the head is to be 
thrown up. 

I once watched two stags 
sea-marsh meadow. They fed alternately, 
one acting as sentinel while his fellow 
was cropping the succulent herbage. 

The open season on deer almost every- 
where comes during the mating season 
when the animals move about, both by day 
and night, ten times as much as they nor- 
mally do. And not only are they active 
but they lose much of their caution. Obey- 
ing an instinct which at times is stronger 
even than love of life itself, their innate 
— of man is so tempered that it often 

mounts to a rather scornful disregard. 


HAVE said something about a deer’s 

eyesight and about his power of hearing. 
During the last deer season I had an un- 
usual opportunity to test the deer’s power 
to scent the hunter. Hunting alone on a 
Southern sea island, where the bucks often 
lie out in the myrtle bushes on the dunes, 
I deliberately walked downwind. Five stags 
were started, every one getting up from 
a hundred to two hundred yards away. All 
got up badly scared, as if fully aware of the 
nature of their danger. 
[ then tried walking upwind, over a part 


feeding in a 


of the dunes that had not been traversed. 
Four more bucks were roused. Two of 
these I approached within ten yards, one 


more got up at about fifteen, 
eighteen. Moreover, they came 
puzzled and hesitant, 
every chance. 

To follow the deer successfully a man 
must put himself out to study understand- 
ingly this amazingly swift, elusive, beauti- 
ful, crafty, appealing, and almost magic 
creature of our North American wilds. Had 
the deer a coat-of-arms, it would bear the 
symbols of lonely lakes, silent mountains, 
laurelled dusky gorges, mazy thickets 
of tamarack, glossy cypress swamps, wild 
sweet woods of birch and hemlock, reedy 
morasses, solitary brakes. And over the 
top of the escutcheon there would be a 
star. For the deer is of the shadows, and 
he most adequately expresses to us the 
mystery of the darkness and the loneliness 
and the strange beauty of the night. 


and one at 
out of cover 
affording the hunter 
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Rancher Saves Elk 


itinued from page 15) 


trucks turned back to Martinsdale. On the 
third day they got a ten-horse snowplow to 
break the trails for the trucks. Extra men 
shoveled the trucks out of the snow, when 
they got stuck, which was often. Once 
igain the elk were relayed from the trucks 
to horse-drawn sleds at the halfway point, 
and again it was 10 o’clock before they 
reached the station, with the thermometer 
at thirty below zero. The remainder of the 
herd came through the fourth day in the 
same way. 

Thus the much-coveted female elk were 
landed at the experimental station just nine 
days from the time Du Rand and his ten 
cowboys started out on the great adven- 
ture—an adventure filled with hardships, 
but with triumph as well, for only one 
animal had been killed during the entire 
procedure. Du Rand had proved that the 
animals — be captured and segregated 
without loss of life. 

And now, be five years, is Du Rand’s 
Elk Ranch a success ? The answer is most 
emphatically “Yes.” 

“To begin with,” Du Rand says, “I have 
overcome the great problem of catching 
and segregating the elk without killing, 
and I know now what it takes to keep them 
at home. With these two handicaps over- 
come, I contend that elk ranches should 
and can be operated successfully on the 
same business basis as any cattle ranch. 
I am shipping my over-supply of steers to 
market, to fill the growing demand for 
venison in this country. 

“I also know that control of the elk has | 
improved their condition in every way. 
There isn’t an elk on my place but what | 
is contented and in the pink of condition. 
[hey are immune from disease of every 





66TN the wild state, especially in the Yel- 
lowstone district, the percentage of 
does who give birth to fawns is very low. I 
was surprised to find that the fawns born 
to the does soon after they were placed in 
my corrals died from hunger, due to the 
poor condition of the mother. However, 
not a single death occurred among the sec- 
ond fawns born to these same does. They 
had been on my place long enough to be in 
good c ales. I know of no better proof 
that the wapiti deer leads a happier, health- 
ier life dow r control. And do not be mis- 
led into believing that elk under control 
mean elk without freedom. So large is the 
fenced-in area that one sees them no more 
often than when they are living in the 
wild state. If we need to catch an elk for 
any reason we have to go after him exactly 
as we did originally. The only tame elk 
are those fed by man in the winter during 
the starvation period, as in Jackson Hole. 
Hunger, not fences, tames them. The hun- 
gry elk becomes a beggar and is forced into 
at least temporary tameness, but the elk so 
situated that he can find his own feed never 
becomes tamed. The elk with 1,500 acres 
to roam on gives the sportsman as good 
run for his money as the elk who knows 
no bounds 
“Here in Montana are more than five 
million acres of excess Government region, 
part of which is suitable for privately 
owned elk ranches. The yearly tragedy of 
arving elk and the ool 8 sums spent by 
e Government in 2n attem pt to save them 


could be done aw: land would 
be made to produc nd out that 
there is fifty per « ofit in the 
wapiti deer busines : is in the 
cattle business, a ongly that 
the time is not fz 2 will hear 
of elk ranches jus f any other 
kind of stock rar Why not?” 
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Last-Day Gobbler 


(Continued from page 31) 


ever, “Turkeys wander over considerabk 
territory, Jonas. They might be miles 
away.” 

“Ain’t no reason foh ’em to wandeh fal 
fum heah,” Jonas answered, shaking his 
head. “Evyt’ing heah dey need.” 

It has been my experience that it is al- 
most impossible to stalk a wild turkey. He 
is certain to see you long before you can 
get within gunshot. His keen eyes miss 
little that is going on. In desperation [ 
whispered to Jonas, “I’ll rush in and flush 
them. Then we'll build a blind and you 

can demonstrate your skill in calling. What 
Say 

He shook his head. “Dey ain’t gwine 
go far. We'll wait. Plenty feed in dat 
peanut fiel’, Dey gwine swing back.” 

I was not so sure. They had just left 
the field. They were headed directly away 
from it in the direction of the lagoon. [ 
had an idea. “Look, Jonas,” I said quick- 
ly, “they may be going for water. Let’s 
circle around to the lagoon and hide our- 
selves there.” 

Rather to my surprise he assented. Ac- 
cordingly we withdrew silently, then when 
entirely out of sight of the deliberate birds, 
ran at top speed in a wide circle for the 
lagoon. Reaching there panting and blow- 
ing we took cover in a thicket of bays 
and myrtles at the pond’s head. 

Suddenly Jonas touched my _ shoulder. 
My eye followed his carefully leveled 
finger. The flock was emerging from a 
clump of gallberries. My heart leaped into 
my mouth. I shoved the safety of my 
gun forward. 


HE turkeys were coming toward the 

head of the lagoon, elegant, shining 
birds, alert now and wary. They advanced 
slowly, darting their heads this way and 
that, prepared for any surprise which might 
lurk in the neighborhood of that apparently 
peaceful pond, a big fellow in the lead. 

On he came. The distance shortened to 
seventy yards, to sixty, then fifty. At this 
point he turned a little but I soon saw that 
he must pass within about thirty yards of 
me to get to the head of the lagoon. Care- 
fully I drew up my knees. My finger 
was on the trigger of my gun; my left 
hand clutched the forearm; my elbows dug 
into the soil. I felt the faint pressure of 
Jonas’ cautioning hand. On came the gob- 
bler. Soon he was abreast of me. 

It was now or never. I launched myself 
violently forward through the underbrush, 
and was conscious that not all the birds 
took wing. Some ran one way, some an- 
other. But my big gobbler was in the air 
and well within range. I swung on his 
big form, holding a little above him. At 
the venomous crack of the high-velocity 
load a perfect cloud of feathers flew from 
him. He struck the ground with a loud 
thud and crouched there, not dead but bad- 
ly wounded. The muzzle of my gun low- 
ered to cover him and as it did so I thought 
he gathered his legs under him. Imme- 
diately I gave him the second load. His 
head went down, he beat the ground for 
a moment with powerful sweeps of his 
wings, sending aloft a shower of sand and 
dead leaves, then slumped forward—dead. 

Jonas rushed over and picked him up, 
“hefting” him critically. 

“He'll weigh as much as Mist’ Bill's.” 
There was jubilation in Jonas’ voice. 
“Diden’ I tell yo’ dat we gwine get us a 
shot? Dis vere bird’s right in his prime. 


I ain’t neva 1 gobbler foh his 
size. He'll fine. Heft him, 
Cap’n suh.” 

I took t om Jonas’ hand. 
My cup at as full. 
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Early snow flurries don't deter the real skeet enthusiast. 
OUTDOOR LIFE'S skeet department, waiting at Post No. 3 to fire at a speeding clay target 





Here is J. P. Cuenin, who runs 


NOTES ON SKEET 


By J. P, CUENIN 


VENTUALLY there will be adopted 

some method of equalizing the 12, 16, 

and 20 gauges in skeet competition. 
This is the only fair thing to do unless we 
wish to continue to impose a handicap on 
the users of the smaller gauges. At the 
present time the one-gun man who happens 
to shoot a 20 gauge in competition is op- 
posed by men shooting the 12 gauge with 
its decided advantage in its wider spread. 
It is generally agreed that a handicap of 
added targets for those who use the smaller 
gauges will not prove satisfactory either 
to the 12-gauge or the 20-gauge shooters, 
for the men using the larger bore will re- 
sent losing a match if a small-bore user 
wins with the help of targets added to his 
score, and the 20-gauge shooter does not 
want added targets. 

I have mentioned before the 1l-oz. shot 
load for 12, 16, and 20 gauges, as pro- 
posed by C. R. Danielson, past president 
of the Northern California Skeet Associa- 
tion, but to date I have heard of no big 
match being shot with l-oz. loads for the 
three gauges. 

In a letter Captain Crossman brought out 
something that might work very satisfac- 
torily, and that is to limit the size of shot 
for the different gauges. By checking over 
the shot sizes, I find that in the 7%-oz. load 
for the 20 gauge there are 512 pellets of 
No. 9 shot. If the shooters of 12-gauge 
guns were compelled to use the 11%4-oz. load 
of No. 8 shot they would have 511 pellets, 
or only one less than in the %-oz. load 
of No. 9. 

If the 12 gauge is limited to the 1%-oz. 
No. 8 load for match shooting, and if the 
20 gauge is limited to the 7%-oz. No. 9 
load, both guns would have to be bored 
to about the same degree of choke in order 
to have sufficient density of pattern to break 
targets every time either gun is pointed 
correctly, and that is what we should have 
to make the game fair to the users of the 
different gauges. 

If one shooter has a 30-in. target-break- 
ing pattern at the distance at which he hits 
his targets, and another man has only a 
22-in. pattern, the man with the wide 
spread has a decided advantage, for he will 
occasionally break a target that would be 
missed with the smaller spread of the other 
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gun. By limiting the number of pellets in 
the load, which would be done with No. 
8 for the 12 and No. 9 for the 20 gauge, 
the shooters in a match would be on an 
equal footing. 

Of course, each No. 8 pellet has slightly 
more target-breaking power than a pellet 
of No. 9, but we know that the 9’s will 
break skeet targets, so the slight advantage 
in favor of the 8’s may be overlooked. 

All of the suggestions being made on 
methods of equalizing the 12 and 20 gauges 
are intended only for match shooting. 
Probably 95 out of 100 shells used on skeet 
fields are fired just for the sport of hitting 
targets, and for this kind of shooting a man 
could use anything he likes. But when a 
match is shot, every contestant should have 
an equal chance, and this is not the case 
when some shooters, because of the guns 
and loads they use, have a 30-in. target- 
breaking spread, while others, with smaller 
guns and fewer pellets, have only a 22-in. 


spread. The 30-in. spread to which I re- 














fer is the maximum efficient spread possible | 


with a 12-gauge gun and standard 1%-oz. 
loads of No. 9 shot. With special shells 
containing a handful of No. 10 shot the 
spread could be greater, but few of those 
loads are used and. they should all be 
barred. 


NGLAND has finally taken up skeet, 

but under rules which differ from ours 
as may be seen by the following, which is 
taken from a recent issue of Shooting 
Times and British Sportsman. 

“We have received from Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd.; a booklet entitled 
‘Skeet: The Sport, its Rules, Equipment 
and Ground Layout.’ ‘Skeet,’ for the bene- 
fit of those unacquainted with it, is a form 
of clay-target shooting which comes near 
est to actual game-shooting conditions in 
the field, both in the variety of angles at 
which the birds are thrown and in the style 
of shooting. The conditions under which 
the sport is carried on in the U.S.A. are 


not here advocated in every detail, the 
principal exceptions being the shooting | 
from No. 8 mark is deleted whilst in the 


throwing of doubles the second bird is not 
released until the trapper hears the report 
of the first shot—not, as under American 
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rules, having both birds released simul- 
| taneously. 
In another issue of the same publication, 


I find the following on the first skeet 
match: 
“The first open ‘Skeet’ meeting to be 


held, we believe, in England took place on 
the well-appointed grounds of the Waltham 
Abbey Gun Club on Saturday last. Un- 
fortunately the bad weather conditions 
which prevailed on Saturday morning cur- 
tailed the attendance and many messages 
of regret were received over the telephone 
from shooters who had expressed their in- 
tention of being present upon this notable 
occasion. The proceedings opened with a 
spoon shoot at a full round of ‘Skeet,’ which 
comprises 14 single birds (two taken from 
each of the seven stands) and three pairs 
from stands 2, 4, and 6.” 

It seems to me regrettable that the 
English skeet-shooters do not follow the 
\merican rule, for it is possible that in the 
future there will be international competi- 
tion, just as there has been in 16-yard trap 
shooting. Even if there are no matches be- 
tween the skeet-shooters of the two couns 
tries, [ would like to see both groups shoot- 
ig pat ne identical rules so that we could 


1! 

have the pleasure of comparing the scores. 
I suppose the English skeeters elimin- 

ated the two shots at station No. 8 be- 


cause they, like many of our beginners at 


the game, believed that no hunter would 
take such a shot at a game bird. However, 


ile a shooter offered a chance at a bird 
similar to the target at station No. 8 would 
turn and take the shot after the bird had 
passed, the station 8 shots teach the begin- 
ner how to shoot quickly, and this ability 
to shoot in fast time at a game bird at 
longer range is an advantage in the field. 


I cannot understand why the English 
shooters have adopted a rule which pro- 
vides that the second target of a double 


shall be released when the trap puller hears 
the report of the first shot. This really 
gives the shooter two singles instead of a 
double, and in such a way that he has his 
gun to shoulder and pointing at a spot quite 
close to where he will start his swing at 
the second bird. 

The best score of which I have record 
made in England is 18 out of 20, but with 
their light game guns which have consid- 
erable spread, the English skeet-shooters 
should soon be making many perfect scores 
of 20 straight under their comparatively 
rules 


“QUERIES: 


cCasy 


The editor of this dep artmen be glad 
to answer t* Inq es iened to fb 

care of OUTD«* OOR LI iFE Please be sure 
to enciose a stamped, adaressed envelope 
with your questions. ecause f ack «OOF 
space, oniy a sma proportior ? skeet ques- 
tions and answers can be published. 





Results With the 20 Gauge 


Question In order to get the best results out of 
a 20 gauge at ske and in the field using the 2! 
in. shell and 7 oz. of shot, should the gun be 
chambered for the 2% in. shell? 

In general use in the field there are times I 
would ‘like to use the 1 oz. load which in turn calls 
for a chamber of 234 in. He ywever would IL have 
indifferent or doubtful when | again use 


the light load in a 2™% in. shell? 
) 


results 


yw about shooters who make perfect or very 
high scores at skeet? Are their guns chambered 
for 2% in. shells or otherwise? I presume they 
all use the regular skeet load. 


In the use of the Super-X, and other such loads 
in a 20 gauge chambered for the 234 in. shell, I 
understand it is claimed on the highest authority 
th at the gun will lead badly unless the gun is over 
bored or copper-coated shot is used. Do yon find 
hie to be a fact? 

Do you find the light load in the 20 the best for 
practical purposes anyway ? I note the 20 seems 
to be more popul: than the 16 gauge. Do you 
think it gives about as practical results as the 16 
unless the 1% oz. of shot is used? This calls for 





2 7 lb. gun in 16 gauge, which seems too much 


‘ ‘All Ame 





rican gun make ex 
say that the 2% in. shell he 2 
not give as good resuit S$ in 
cl er. Winchester says the new 
handle the 2% in. chamber load a 
load for the 2; in. Char 





4 y 
gut hich is chambered for the 2 
Maybe Winchester is one s 














I refer to double barrel I 
a repeater or automatic under any 1 ms ices 
[ have enjoyed your articles on skeet in Ovu1 
poor Lire from month to m ! h and 
I therefore will appreciate yo to my 
gun problems.—7.M.M. * N. J 
Answer To get the best possible patterns with 
a 20 gauge gun used with 2% in. shells and the 
3 oz. shot load the gun should be chambered for 
the 2% in. shells. However h « 


to shoot the 1 oz. shot | 
be had only in the 234 in. shells, y 


chambers, and that will mean that your pat- 























terns with the 2% in. shells will be from 5 t : 10 
| ent more open than if 2 she were used 
My n, a double 20 gauge, mbered for 
+4 shells and I have shot thou t 272 in, 
shells in it at skeet. I have run better than 100 
str ht a number of ti nd o1 75 targets 
1 97.7 percent. ing » is to ha 
the gul hoot a trifle closer than you need. rt 
t shells will give you a little 1 e id f 
t 1 upland bird shooting, and whe you 
int the full benefit of th t , you can 
e tl Super-X which 3 I t The left 
re {t pair 1 use S t ed betv i 
lied and with the 22 1 shell | t 
a f t t breaking spread ot 
Wit y | s such es X 
r I <U ga e show t 
f the cone. You w $ 
' se the short s I 
f shells tt gh 1 y \ 
l, and the patte $s Vv J I i 
t s were fired I Ss t 
1 t the cone by swabbing it with H e's Nitro 
Si t and then use the finest 
move the lead. would not w 
f it is a simple thing to 
a large amount 1s found in t will 
not notice a difference in the i 
I use the light load for skeet and l, for I 
find the g OZ shot load am] . I ; 1 ks and 
geese I the 1 oz. load. 
rhe difference in killing range between the 16 
with the 1% oz. load and the 20 with the 1 oz 
load would be not more than 5 to 7 yards. With 
the 1 oz. load both guns would shoot about the 
same even though it is poss t get sl 
more even distribution of Ww tl irge 
bore. For skeet the 16 ze would give you a 
few inches larger effective pattern because of the 
g oz. more shot, but if the weight of the gun is 


of importance, then the lighter 20 would probably 
Pc. 





be the better gun for you.—J/ 
Private Skeet Field 
Editor, Skeet Dept. Your readers may be 
terested in some of our experiences in setting ) 
a privat skeet field for our own use Phe nearest 
place we had for skeet shooting was nveni 





so a group of us tried to see what we « 














te r | it selve Se 

We “found that all we needed to purchase in 
the w ait of actual equipment was a pair of traps 
and a ller. These we bought, complete and 
new, for s slightly less than $100. First we planned 

have the houses, the walks between the posts, 

nd t posts themselves, built by carpenters, 
found this would increase our total expense 
by almost $250. 

Some of us have dabbled in carpentry, enough 
to get by anyway, so we decided to build ou " 
houses and posts, and do without the walks wl 

are fancy but not essentia This « 

cost materially, as did the fact that w 
\ to get most. of our wood ver heap 
by making a deal with the local lumber yard 

The site we had in mind was fairly well re 
moved from civilization, so there was 
f r shot breaking any windows, the sound 

f the guns disturbing anyone. ted ar 
irea of about 200 square yards, < le f ‘ 
needs, from the man who owned and, and 
he let 1 have it for a very moderate fee A 
little w from the skeet field is an old shed 
which we fixed up into a bungalow where shooters 
can rest between rounds and where ref hments 
can be served. ‘ou can bet this v come in 
} ly during shoots on cold days lik Thank 
giving, Christmas, and New Year's. 

Our operating expenses are not heavy. We 
not a formal club, so each shooter brings his own 
shells (cost about 4 cents each) and pays f 
the pigeons he shoots at (about 1 ent each) 
Shooters awaiting their turn operate the traps and 
the puller. When we need to raise funds f 
reason, we invite guests to shoot and charge 
1 small fee, say 50 cents, the winr f the d 
being given a live turkey, goose, or other readily 
obtainable prize. 

We have found these informal prize shoots ex- 
ceedingly popular, and are now having them not 
only on holidays but almost every Saturday aft 
noon when the weather is good. It is surpr 
how rapidly mediocre shooters improve under t 
thrill of competition. Many a man who was al 
to break only 9 or 10 birds out of 25 a few months 
ago is now shooting 18 and 19 steadily, a s 
ral others have boosted themselves from the ’teer 


twenties.—B. N. McK., New Jes 
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felt any. 
Gus would 


they 
all 


from any admiration, if 
“Ya-a-ah, phooey!” was 
say. “Dern old wall-eyes!” 
Darrall expressed disgust that I should 


be so pleased with a mess of “over- 
grown goldfish,” and Warry flatly re- 
fused to photograph my catch. Nobody 


would help clean them either. But when 
the fish came off the frying pans, hot and 
crusted in golden brown, the choicest steaks 
were gone before I could even dig my fork 
into the pile. The boys’ contempt for wall- 


eyes was in no wise gastric. 

We paddled down the Kabinagagami 
some more, and saw a few small trout un- 
der the surface. If we didn’t know the fly 
season was over, they surely did. To see 
them, however, was something. The com- 


plaining that had been going on in camp 
changed to the optimistic assurance that 
when we arrived at the Great Falls, then 
wed get our trout. 

Two days of ceaseless paddling, portag- 
ing, and shooting rapids brought us to the 
falls. Here must be one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in all wilderness Canada. The 


Kabinagagami divides into four channels 
and with a mighty roar jumps off for 
thirty-five feet. Frothing yellow falls, with 


iron-red water below and above, grey rock 
capped in tall, green spruce, silver mist 
flying high, and above all this a cloudless 


blue! And yes, by gosh, a big black bear 
sunning on a rock! 

Feverishly the boys tore at the duffel 
bags, brought forth the leaders, lines, and 
flies, and in break-neck haste, rigged up the 
rods. The beauty of the Great Falls was 
too much even for me. The trout fever 
got me, and I broke my greedy neck trying 
to be the first to drop a fly in the yellow 
foam. 

UT nary a rise did I get. Warry got 


just as many. And so did Gus and Dar- 
rall. Below the falls, above the falls, into 
the falls we cast; on this side of the river, 
on the other side too; but the home of the 
game warden’s six-pound beauty was for us 
just one big fizzle 
Darrall became 
feel of a fish he 


SO 


desperate to get the 
began making eyes at my 


casting. rod. Pretty soon he picked it up 
ind began messing around in my tackle 
box for the reel and a plug. That tickled 
me and I wanted to let out a rollicking 
guffaw, but I kept a straight face. The 


coming down to my lowly level! 
goldfish, huh? 

my thoughts. 

said to Darrall, 

wall-eyes ?” 


boys were 
Overgrown 
Gus expressed 
pretty low, 
“gang-hookin’ 
“Yeah,” ret rrall, “and if I had 
some worms, I’d even fish for crappies, if 
we had some crappies. That’s how low I’ve 
stooped ! 
Kabinag 
seem to mind 


“Stoopin’ 


he 


aren't you?” 
for measly 





agami’s overgrown goldfish didn’t 
who it was that sailed those 
brilliant chunks of wood into the foam 
under the Great Falls. Thick and fast they 
struck, and in twenty minutes he’d taken a 
dozen. His laugh echoed among the gran- 
ite hills 

“The 
guns!” 

He selected a trio of three-pounders, and 
I focused a camera on him. Gus chimed in 
again: 

“You must want your a8 4 taken aw- 


pesky things fight like sons-o’- 


ful bad! Wall-eyes! My 
“Maybe,” Warry obs — “a guy could 
catch a trout on the dern thing!” 


“Yeah,” Gus agreed, “or filet of sole 
with tartar sauce!” 
But Warry’s idea captured Gus’s fancy 


more profoundly than his wise-cracking re- 
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Kabinagagami's Overgrown Goldfish 


(Continued from page 23) 


vealed. While supper was in the making, 
he jumped into a canoe and paddled out to 
a rock close under the main fall. He 
wouldn't stoop low to borrow my 
short steel casting rod, but from my tackle 
box he borrowed a bright green homemade 
frog and a lead sinker. He rigged these up 


SO as 


to the fly rod, and flung the lure high up 
into the falls, hoping he'd fool some trout 


into thinking the 
been washed off a 
the falls. 


poor little froggie had 
lily pad from up above 


UT when thirty or forty tries didn’t fool 
anything, he exchz inged the frog for one 
of the craziest baits I ever had in my tackle 


box. I don’t even remember where the fool 
thing came from. It consisted of a chunk 
of yellow-painted lead, bristling with black 


and yellow feathers which concealed a big 
and very rusty hook. 


The lure was too heavy to trust to the 
delicate tip of the fly rod, so Gus hurled it 
by hand to the base of a roaring, foaming 
chute, and let it sink. In a very few short 
seconds we saw the line moving outward in 
a wide circle, saw the sudden arching of 
the rod, saw Gus hop desperately from one 
side of the rock to the other, his shirt tail 


flapping in the wind. 
“Bring a landing net, he 


you guys,” 


yelled. “Bring a landing net! And step on 
it!” 

Warry hastened to oblige, but Darrall 
said, “Big wall-eye, huh?” 


“Wall-eye, nothin,’ 
the real thing this time, 

The first trout! 

Warry’s canoe approached the rock, 


quoth Gus. “She’s 


bovs ar 


but 


Gus waved him away, sharply. 

“Hey! Get away from here with that! 
You're fouling me!” 

The fish had suddenly about-faced and 
ducked under the canoe, causing the line to 
double across the bow. Warry, however 
hastily eased the line overboard with the 
blade of his paddle, and complications were 
avi ided. 

Suddenly the fish broke water, and | 
tail smacked the surface with a resounding 
whack. Then we saw that it was nothing 
more than a great Northern pike A fte 
breaking water the pike tried one short ru 
and then tamely permitted himself to be 
towed to the rock. 

Just exactly how heavy that great pike 
was nobody knows. Gus held him by the 
eyes while Darrall slipped the scale hool 
under gills; but the scales proved toc 
small to register all that weight. We tool 
to guessing. Darrall estimated twent 


nineteen, and I fifteen. Gu 
a darn what it weighed; 
hadn't altered his contempt 


pounds, Warry 
didn’t give 
the battle 


said he 





everything but speckled trout. 

I focused camera. 

“Look pretty, Gus,” I said. 

“Who, me? On the same film with a 
dern, rotten snake? Hah And before 
anythi x could be done about it he dumped 
the fish unceremoniously back into t 

} 


inagagami. 


*. 'S was sincere in his contempt for the 
J Kabinagagami’s great Northerns and 


its wall-eyes eats fly-rod battle with the big 
pike didn’t change his mind a whit, and he 
never again « baneal from the straight fl 
tackle Warey felt the same way, and even 
Darrall declined to borrow my casting 
tackle again. The trout fever had them, 
and the huskiest wall-eye or the most 
gigantic pike - hay seage would never fill the 
bill. Stubbornly, day in and day out, they 
worked the falls and rapids and springs 
until their arms (Continued on page 61) 
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, RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
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HERE are a number of difficulties 

in connection with building a log 

cabin. A common one is a dearth of 

full-sized logs. This, however, is not 
impossible to overcome. If all building 
timber has been removed from your cabin 
site, change your plans slightly and build 
a pole cabin. This differs from the genuine 
Abe Lincoln product in that poles as small 
as 3 in. in diameter are used in place of 
logs, the poles being spiked vertically to a 
framework of similar poles. 

Small poles are light and quick to cut 
and handle. You do not need a team or 
ropes to handle them. There is no tedious 
notching of corners and skilled axwork 
isn’t essential for a neat job. Most of the 
cutting is done with a saw, which the ama- 
teur builder can handle effectively. 

Peel your poles if you have time and 
want to be fancy, otherwise leave the bark 
on. To peel easily, most timber should be 
winter cut. White and Norway pine peel 
hard no matter when cut. 

A convenient-sized camp is 14 by 18 ft. 
This is the minimum size for four persons. 
A screened-in porch is desirable and the 
drawing shows a 14 by 20-ft. cabin with 6 
ft. of its length so screened. 

Plans for some pole camps call for full- 
sized logs notched at the corners for sills. 
But when building on cut-over land, as so 
many of us must do, build up a rigid sill 
from poles. This makes the corners easy 
to join. Nail 3 poles together, using rather 
heavy sticks for the bottom pair and a 
lighter pole on top. It is better not to spike 
these together until they are laid in position 
on the foundation posts or piers. Then 
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JOIST BUILT-UP SILL” 


Left, cross section of camp window sill. 
Right, cross section of pole-cabin frame 
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If big logs are lacking where you plan to build your cabin, you can use small poles instead 


you can “break” the corner joints and make 
them secure without sawing or notching. 

True up the top edge of the joist poles 
with a 4-ft. saw, adze, or broadax. The 
amount of material cut or ripped off can be 
small, just enough to provide a flat nailing 
surface. You can also true up the side of 
the top sill pole to provide a flat surface 
against which the upright wall and corner 
poles are spiked. Foundation piers or posts 
should be spaced on 4-ft. centers. Lay pole 
joists 24 in. apart. 

Pick out straight poles to erect at each 
corner. Spike these vertically against the 
outer face of top sill pole. It will do no 
harm if the walls project an inch or so out 
past the lower sill; such overhang protects 
it from rain and water drip. Connect cor- 
ner poles with horizontal pole plates. Halve 
the ends of these plates where they meet at 
corners or in length of wall. They must be 
nailed on inside face of corner poles and 
lie exactly above the top sill pole to make a 
plumb wall. 

Use a center plate for walls higher than 
6 ft. This strengthens them. The illustra- 
tion shows a cross section of the pole-camp 
frame. Plumb frame both ways and brace 
well. If a plate sags in the center, wedge 
a pole under it until you get the wall fin- 
ished. Put on wall poles, spiking them to 
sill and plate. Your walls will appear 
neater if you used corner poles larger than 
the rest. Drive the poles up against each 
other solidly. Chip off any heavy swelled 
butts that would throw your wall out of 


line. Sort your material carefully as you 
go and alternate tops and butts. 

You will be using large 6- and 8-inch 
spikes for this work and if your poles are 
green they will split easily at the ends. So, 
with a small bit, bore a hole for each spike. 
The hole should be a snug fit for the nail. 
This eliminates splitting which weakens 
your walls and makes them look bad. 

When you build a cabin of logs, you 
make the walls solid and later saw out 
door and window openings. When using 
poles, nail your frames in place as you 
come to them and fill in top and bottom 
with poles. This saves work and permits 
you to use short lengths of straight poles. 

Make door and window frames of 2-in. 
material. Use 2 by 4 for top and sides and 
a piece of 2 by 6 for bottom sill. Cut side 
pieces on a slant at bottom end to give the 
sill enough bevel to shed water. 

The illustration shows a cross section of 
a home-made window sill. Two by fours 
usually run 354 in. wide. The sash will be 
134 in. and the screen on the outside 11% 
in., leaving a space between sash and screen 
that must be filled by a 1%-in. stop. 

Casement sashes with 6 panes may be 
hinged in pairs for pole cabins. The plan 
shows such a sash hinged to the side of the 
frame to swing in. This construction is not 
as watertight as an out-swinging sash, but 
it is easier to build and permits you to 
close the sash from the inside without dis- 
turbing the screens. Place the casement 
sash well up near the top of the cabin wall. 
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\ good practical roof for a cabin oi this 
type is what a carpenter calls the “one- 
third pitch.”” In this 14-ft. wide cabin, the 


ridge will be 4 ft. 8 in. higher than the 
tops of the side walls. This requires raf- 
ters about 10 ft. long. Mark off 8% ft. 
from one end and cut a notch here so the 
stick fits down over the plate. Set the raf- | 


ters up in pairs, spiking them to the plate 
—for only 60c to $3.25 


with upper ends resting against each other. 
No other gift you can make will give greater pleasure to every ‘ ie 


Gifts For Every 









Rafters may be sawed off square at upper 
ends so they form a sort of pocket in which 
the ridge, with its lower edge thinned, rests. 


; : : . ; > sportsman and outdoor lover than a - irble Compass, Axe, 
rhe 14 it. wide cabin er a raiter Knife, = itch Box or Gift Set. Byrd, Peary and bra lly 
span of practically 81% ft., which is as much every great explorer and sportsman have made Marble 
Ss ‘te o : equipm nt an important part of their kit. “ Mance anc 
un upporte d length as pole rafters will amor of adventure and assurance of dependable quality go 
stand, unless they are cut as heavy as logs. with every Marble gift. You can obtain them from your local 


dealer, or order a ct if he cannot supply you. 


Set rafters 24 in. apart if they are springy, 
30 in. if strong and rigid. Brace each pair Ml BLES 


with a short ceiling beam nailed across 
> 


them horizontally about 2 ft. higher than 

the wall plate. ih ; Only 
Pole rafters for cabins wider than 14 OUTING EQUIPMENT $y 

must be supported by purlins—heavy logs Complete 





running parallel with the ridge and sup- 
ported by interior partitions or posts. 
Sheet over the rafters with rough-sawed 
boards, or nail the rafters close together 
and cover them directly with heavy compo- 
sition roofing. This job is uneven, but it 





Marble’s Woodcraft Knife 


Marble’s | 
Safety Pocket Axe Keen as a razor—tempered and r e e e 
Safest to carry and shaped for outdoor service. With 

: sather handleand 44%.nch 


keenest to use. The on! r “All wre 
rr pot nan e y scot Price, No. 49, $2.00, You will want the Free 32- 
page book on Marble’s 






heds wat if > seams are well cementec hinged safety guard. “ - 

S water if the eams are well cemente 1. Price No 2 $8.25. Marble’s Gutinn Meatsenses. 
_ Poles split in half make good casing and ‘ Water-Proof Sights, Cleaning Imple- 
finishing lumber. Rough floors may be Marble’s Match Box ments, Knives, Axes, etc. 


Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or 
sleeve. Guaranteed 
accurate. No 182, with 
sta “we il, post- 


Dozens of useful items for 
every hunter and fisher- 
man—and pages of useful 
gift suggestions. 


Has ring for at- 
taching to chain 
or belt. Keeps 
matches always 


made from these split puncheons, but 1 by 4 
material is better. If your floor boards are 
unmatched and green, don’t nail them per- 
manently. Nail the ends lightly and let 














. ° r i y and ready for 
the boards shrink for a month. When = with revolving a _ mee “ Write Today! 
cracks appear, remove the nails, drive them dial, $1.50 181, price, 60c. mwa 





up tight, and nail down for good. 

Make a stout door of 3-in. poles held to- 
gether with three or four split-pole battens. 
Or use boards, building up a two-ply door, 
one layer running vertically and the other 
and inside layer, horizontally. Chink the ci 
wall cracks the last thing, giving time for 
the wall poles to shrink. Use clay and 
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moss or mortar.—Maurice H. Decker. , ag auts 
| Your hunting kit is not complete without one. | Triumph) p e tll 94 
Get yours today. Regular Duck Call $1.00; ; p enone weppieg- Let 
| New Mallard Call $1.25; Goose Call $1.50; c GIBBS tell you how and 
Double-Deck Camp Table | Crow Call $1.00; Adjustable Hawk Call PS. to make sets and explain 
e | $1.50; and Red Cedar Turkey Call $1.00 oe MODERN TRAPS produce 
: prepaid . 100% catches by preventing ape ae pull 
<a csah | le information. 
PHILIP S. OLT, DEPT. C, PEKIN, ILLINOIS | W.A.GIBBS & SON INC. CHESTER, PA. 
The Politieal Spotlight Make Money at Hor 
Home of cele prities—the axis of . 
clorul"happenjngs ia words mont || Siete es ary Wt cee 
eventful city. Request rates. i ger, better, ¢ mon ys he crops. More ahem 
Oe money for you Enormou new de- . 
and I trated book free. 
WILLARD HOTEL AMERICAN, MUSHRO 
“The Residence of Presidents” INDUSTRIES: ‘Te°" 
Washington, D. C. 835 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont. rw ~ 


H. P. SomervIL_e, Managing Director 
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BARGAINS IN NEW GUNS. 


Delivered in Be United States 5 the following prices. 














Rer Me A ter Live Expression On Your Game Trophies 

ABLE room is usually at a premium in | Marlin Model 39 Rifle for Ct Sportsmen Get Free Illustrated Folder. 
Sl ciugiaea Ts cate gis | Marlin Model 50 Auto-Loading onnen TAXIDERMISTS SUPPLIES—Paper forms, eyes, 

any camp, cabin, or s lanty and a ~ @ Hi , r Mio 9 a tools horns—scalps—deer—elk—buftalo. ' 
double-decked table built like the illustra- | » 17 Genuit volv NEW RED BOOK 150 illustrations. Valuable in- 
: - .o még ts ag Micmac ai Spanish Imported 25 ic Pi formation museums methods. Sent for 2 dimes or 

tion is a big help in solving the problem of | H. & un Nee ce sine in NEW GUNS. 20¢ in stamp 

| aany ¢ — ¥ JACK MILES STUDIOS, Denver, Colo. 








where to set various dishes and utensils. 

It is easily built from a few rough 
boards, some saplings, and a short length 
of lon, For a regular dining table, top 
should be 32 in. wide, while 52 in. is a good 
length for four campers. Six people will 
require a table 6 ft. long. 

Split a 5-in. log down the center for the 
two skids. Bore auger holes in the ends of 
each half at the proper slant to hold the 
legs. The lower ends of each pair of legs 
should be spaced as far apart as the table 
top is wide to give stability. Legs are 
made of 2'4-in. poles with ends shaved 
down to fit holes. Lacking an auger, flatten 


F. C. HOYT, Sac City, lowa. | 






lard Style 10 Hunting Coat 
and Style 70 
Breeches 
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the top of split log skids and drive a spike | \ent rigs HIS =< Boy, ef 
up from the bottom into end of leg. | gm of Pvere - pest _ . 

Table top is 30 in. above ground. The mz nr CaP mos FRE ph 
shelf above is 12 in. wide and from 12 to 14 < m~ rs os? 
n. higher than table top —M. H. D. Ee pew EP gz? 
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Only RED HEAD 


Bulls-Eye ! 


UBBERIZED reinforcements . . . right in the spots that 
get the most punishment . . . that’s what makes 
Red Head Hunting Clothes “bone-dry’’! An exclusive 
Red Head feature. Causes no undue sweating because 
there is plenty of ventilation. No. G7R “‘bone-dry”’ 
coat $6.50. No. GPER “bone-dry” breeches (elastic 
bottom) or No. GLPR (lace bottom), 
$5.00. All numbers made from good 
old water-proofed Red Head duck. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 
FREE Other Red Head hits: wool **bone- 


dry’’ hunting clothes, gun cases and 
FOLDER covers, etc. Send for free folder. 


RED HEAD BRAND Co. 
| 923 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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FILSON Woolen Cruising Coats 


Made of the finest grade Mackinaw, a su- 
perior quality especially manufactured for our 
use. These coats afford unbelievable protec- 
tion against cold, wind and rain. Plenty of 
pockets; the whole back a big, roomy pocket 
with flaps and fasteners. A mighty comfort- 
able, convenient garment. 

In plain red mackinaw; 24-oz. virgin wool 
in red and black, green and black, gray and 
black plaids, and in navy blue. 


Filson Woolen $1 
Cruising Coats 3.50 
Free illustrated catalog C of Filson Better 


Outdeor Clothes is yours for the asking. 
Better write today. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-3 Second Ave., Seattie, Wash. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS AT SPACE 
RATES FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 





Heating Interior of Tent 


EATING the interior of a tent on a 
chilly night, or when clothes are to 
be dried, is usually a matter of considerable 
difficulty when a stove is unavailable. It is 
| out of the question to light an open fire as 
the smoke would be intolerable. A large 
metal can or pail is inverted on the ground 
inside the tent and a mark is made around 
the edge inside. Inside this circle a hole 
two or three feet deep is made. This hole 
is filled with live coals from an outside fire 
and the bucket or can is pressed down over 
the top. Earth may be piled around the 
edge to make it absolutely smoketight. In 
| a short time the tent will be comfortably 
warm and the bucket will continue to radi- 
ate heat for hours with no danger of fire 
or smoke.—E. McGlynn, Ill. 











Can-baked Potatoes 


| 
Us any clean discarded tin can of the 
kind generally found around camp. 
Rake away live coals to make a hole the 
size of the can. Put one potato in each 
can and bury up to the rim in coals. They 
will cook to a turn and come out of the can 
clean—H. S. Parker, Mass. 


| An Old-Fashioned Barbecue 


EN years ago an old-timer who form- 
erly owned one of the six saloons in 
Sundance, Wyoming, when the town had a 
population of 150, told me how he used to 
barbecue as much as 3,000 pounds of meat 
| for a pioneer picnic. 
The pit was dug about 4 feet wide, 4% 
| feet deep, and 70 feet long. It was filled 
| with dry oak mixed with “popple” (quick- 
| burning woods) and then enough coal oil 
| was poured over the wood so it would catch 
fire evenly the entire length of pit. The 
wood was left to burn down to coals. 
| When-no flame whatever was visible, iron 








grids were laid over the pit to hold the 
meat. In Sundance the doors of the jail 
were often used. 

Beef was put on about ten o'clock at 
night to be ready for the following noon 
Pork and mutton went on the fire several 
hours later. Considerable experience was 
necessary to have the fire just right so the 
meat would be cooked punctually for the 
coming celebration. 

One secret of successful barbecue cook 
ing is to cook over coals and never allow 
flame to break out. Carrying shovels and 
turning hooks, the cook and his assistants 
walked steadily back and forth along the 
pit, smothering the slightest flame with dirt 
and turning the sides and quarters of meat. 
As they turned they basted with a mixture 
of vinegar, butter, salt, and pepper. Con- 
stant vigilance was required. At any time 
a small flame might shoot up which would 
scorch or burn the meat, literally soaked 
with butter and its own fat juice—M, H, 
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For Poison Ivy 
R. McNAIR’S treatment for poison ivy 


described in one of your recent issues 
is a dandy prescription but how about the 
poor fellow who gets afflicted in the woods 
and lacks the necessary tincture of iron? 
To him I would say, “Go over to that hem- 
lock tree yonder and get some of the little 
twigs that hold the needles, put them in a 
bucket, and boil them for at least half an 
hour. When the liquid is cool enough, bathe 
the affected parts with it every two hours.” 
—Engene D. Holly, M.D., N.Y. 
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Novel Camp-Fire Heat Reflector 


FTER many winter camping trips into 
the Superior National Forest, I have 
finally developed an outfit which will keep 
one warm in almost any weather. It con- 
sists of a small tent and two bright tin 
plates. These plates of tin are cut so they 
just fit into the pack sack and are easily 
carried. When the tent is pitched I build 
a small fire about four feet before it. Back 
of the fire I set the tin plates at an angle 
so they reflect the heat into the tent’s open 
front. The plates make a small fire do the 
work of a big one and are more effective 
than the usual woodsman’s back log.— 
Drexel Johnson, Minn. 
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upward just as fast as you can move it. 
As the hand and gun move upward out 
of the holster they both must come to a 
very abrupt stop for the firing of the first 


shot. As for the difference in speed of 
draw between the twenty-ounce popguns 
and this thirty-five-ounce man’s gun, I 


believe it is slight. 

When I first saw the Parker Special I 
thought I knew all about snub-nosed guns. 
I was firm in the belief that they were bad 
medicine at five yards and under and only 
capable of consistently grouping ten shots 
or so on a barn door at reasonable distances 
beyond five yards. Parker, who is a trust- 
ing soul, left me the .45 with the admoni- 
tion that I shoot it a bit and learn its 
capabilities. 

Since then, I have fired more than 400 
full-charge factory loads through this gun, 
practically all at the Army silhouette pistol 
target at ranges of from five to fifty yards. 
The shooting has been a revelation to me 
due to the surprising accuracy and speed of 
fire possible with the three-inch gun. 


TOT knowing where the gun might 
shoot in my hands I fired five shots 
at a knot hole at a distance of fifteen yards 
to sight it. All cut into the knot hole, 
making a group which measured one and 
one-fourth inches. I was a little surprised 
at the size of the group but concluded I had 
possibly been lucky. I followed this shoot- 
ing by killing eight jack rabbits without 
missing one on our daily patrols of the 
international line. The jacks on an average 
were about thirty yards distant. My re- 
spect for the old gun grew daily. The 
short barrel on game seemingly was no 
handicap and actually the lack of waver 
due to the short barrel made the shots 
quicker and easier to get off because it 
seemed that I was holding steadier. 

I did a great deal of shooting with the 
gun from the hip. Never in a rather wide 
acquaintance among six-shooters have I 
found a gun which pointed as quickly, 
easily, and accurately as does this gun. 
When held hip high, with a rather high 
hold on the grip, the barrel points exactly 
at the average man’s belt buckle at fifteen 
to eighteen feet. Time and again, at fif- 
teen feet, I have made runs of five hits in 
six shots on the Army silhouette target in 
two to three seconds. 


CCURATE hip shooting 1s possible at 
fifteen to eighteen feet and beyond 
that the gun must be raised shoulder high 
or nearly so. At any rate it must be raised 
to such a height that the barrel may be seen 
and then a more or less instinctive pointing 
is possible. However, I have found that if 
you attempt to aim either down the barrel 
or through the sights you will be consider- 
ably slower in shooting the six shots. In 
bringing up the gun, point it at the target 
and watch where your first shot strikes. 
Then move the gun in whatever direction 
is necessary to place the next shot on the 
target. I have never attempted this type of 
shooting beyond twenty-five yards and be- 
lieve that to be about the greatest distance 
at which it can be done successfully. My 
records show that I have fired eighty-six 
rounds at the pistol silhouette targets at 
ranges of from fifteen to twenty-five yards 
in this manner. Hits have averaged slight- 
ly better than five for every six shots fired. 
The average time for each six shots of the 
eighty-six fired is two and seven-tenths 
seconds. 
To satisfy my curiosity I moved back to 
fifty yards and, firing on the same Army 
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My Idea of a Belly Gun 


(Continued from page 29) 


silhouette target used at the other ranges, 
I made twenty consecutive hits in twenty 
shots. Firing was timed fire—that is, each 


series of five shots was fired in twenty 
seconds. The gun was cocked for each 
shot. By starting the hammer back with 


the trigger and then catching it with the | 


thumb and bringing it to a full cock. 

I was ready to call it a day when it 
occurred to me that I had never shot the 
gun at the standard target. I moved down 
to the twenty-yard firing point and fired 
ten shots at the standard American rapid- 
fire target. The score was 100, and firing 
time five minutes for the ten shots. Al- 
though I had just finished firing twenty 
shots in rapid fire from the big gun, I did 
not find my hand the least bit shaky from 
the recoil while I was firing the slow-fire 
string on the bullseye target. 

Them majority of readers who glance 
through this yarn will mentally say, “Yep, 
fine gun, but what a recoil that old baby 
must have!” Certainly it kicks, but, 
brother, this old smoke wagon was not con- 
cocted to shoot rats in the granary nor 
sparrows for the cat, nor was it meant to 
take down to the club on winter evenings 
and plug away at a bullseye the size of a 
four-bit piece. After having grown thor- 
oughly accustomed to it, the average gun 
toter, be he peace officer or otherwise, 
would not expect to shoot it more than fifty 
shots a year. Recoil is therefore a minor 
consideration. 


YPEAKING of recoil, a little imagination 
J is a dangerous thing. Before I fired my 
first .45-caliber pistol, the owner cautioned 
me about the heavy recoil. I fired the gun 
a number of times and I could not see that 
the recoil was unusually noticeable or un- 
pleasant. I believe that one shooter tells 
another that the .45 kicks like a mule, and 
he passes it on to the next fellow until 
they all imagine the .45 is a cannon. 

Maybe this short-barrel gun kicks like 
hell; I wouldn’t know. If it does, I have 
never noticed it. After more than four 
hundred rounds my hand is all intact, no 
missing fingers, no areas of torn and bleed- 
ing flesh, and not even any sore places. As 
far as the recoil goes it might be of interest 
to state that this gun weighs only one ounce 
less than the .45-caliber Smith & Wesson, 
1917 model, which is considered one of the 
finest large-caliber revolvers made. 

For ease and rapidity in handling, ac- 
curacy in pointing without actually aiming, 
convenience in carrying under a coat or 
jacket, and finally, for knock-down wallop, 
I believe the .45 Parker Belly Gun to be 
without an equal. 


Kabinagagami Goldfish 


(Continued from page 57) 





and wrists were too tired even to try to 
make another cast. 

Whatever the feelings of my _ disap- 
pointed companions, the Kabinagagami and 
I parted the best of friends. It’s worth any 
fisherman’s time and trouble to paddle that 
ninety-mile stretch between Oba and Hearst 
and cast those many mighty rapids for 
wall-eyed pike. Even if you’re a single- 
track trout fisherman, and accidentally have 
the bad luck to find yourself on the Kab, 
consider yourself a lucky fellow if your 
casting outfit is with you. For Kabin- 
agagami’s overgrown goldfish will 
your belly full, anyhow! 


keep 
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Check YOUR 
UMBRELLA! 


Net a single chill can shiver up your 
spine—not a drop of water can seep 
through a Hirsch-Weis ZIP-STAG! Made 
of 2402. all-wool Oregon Fabric and GUAR- 
ANTEED WATERPROOF —this rugged 
companion to the world-famous Hirsch- 
Weis CRUISER STAG will see 
through the toughest weather. 
ing — BUILT FOR ACTION! Eight handy 
pockets and a large Zipper Game Pocket 
roomy as a knapsack—the most 
satisfactory garment that ever accom- 
panied a man on a hunting or fishing trip. 
For first hand information—ask any ard- 
ent sportsman about Hirsch- Weis Out- 
door Garments. But in the meantime— 
send Coupon for Free Color Booklet show- 
ing famous Hirsch-Weis Outdoor Gar- 
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ments and Stag Fabric Sample. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you—Use coupon below, 
0 EE a 
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SKIS 


by 90° of the 
mF nd Cham- 
pior by the Byrd 
Expedition and recently 
voted yllege men’s most 
popular ski 


Latest levelopments in 
umping, racin and tour- 
ing models New hand- 
rubbed finish for beauty 





and durability. 









™ 
Free booklet — 

HOW TO SKI 
will help you learn. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
___ WORLD'S LARGEST SKI MANUFACTURERS 


a cn emma 
TO ANY SUIT- 
DON’T DISCARD Your OLD SUIT 


ear the coat and vest another year by getting & \ 
new trousers to match. Tailored to your measure. Wy 
With over 100,000 patternsto select fromwecanmatchal- yy 
mostany pattern. Send vest or sample of cloth today, and 
we will submit FREE Sam: of best match obtainable. 
AMERICAN pares PANTS CO 
Dept. 11-77 6 W. Randolph St., , CHICAGO, iLL. 


At Bnet ! a REAL Lighter 


WON'T 2iCW OUT! 


In strong wind. Safer, che aper than matches. 
SURE FIRE cigarette lighter high, one f ling 
lasts a week—burns gasoline ‘Ideal for sports 

men. Makes splendid Christmas gift. Brass or 
nickel finish. Send fifty cent money order for 
one, $1.25 for 3, postpaid. Money back guarantee, 
BOWERS MFG. CO., 624 W. Willard St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


EXTRA 5% BONUS TO 
TRAPPERS THIS SEASON 


Big Shipments Being Sent 
from All Over the Country 
to George I. Fox Co. 


Trappers all over the country are sending their 
furs to George I. Fox Co, in order to get top 
market prices plua an extra 55 bonus on ship 
ments of 50 or over. 

The George I. Fox Co. Is one of the largest and 
oldest receivers of furs in the country, and are 
known for their fair dealing and square shooting 
with trappers everywhere. 

They always pay top prices for furs and in 

















addition, an extra 5% above merket prices on 
shipments of $50 or over. They make no handling 
or commission charges 

You will do the wise thing this season if you 


ship your furs to George I. Fox Co., 238 W. 30th 
St., New York. Send them your name and address 
today for trapper’s handbook, latest New York 
authentic Price List, Shipping tags They're all 


free 
SILVER FOX RANCHERS 


George I. Fox Co. handles Silver Foxes in larce quan- 
tities. They have a plan which has proved very satis 
factory to Ranchers in the past. It is thi Send your 
skins to Fox who will immediately quote you highest 
prices and mail check at once if offer is satisfactory to 
you. If not, he will sell them for you at your prices 


to his customers 
George |. Fox Corp. 238 West 30th St., New York 


CAMPING| 


By Horace Kephart 


This book tells you how to build 
camp fires, outfitting, etc. It is prac- 
tical and instructive and at the same 
time interesting reading. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 Fourth Ave. New York City 


































GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank ancl Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Bept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Double Dee Ranch sprawls along a high 
valley south of Cody, east of Yellowstone 


calamity will add heavy burdens for all of 
us, in one way or another. 

In happy contrast to the dusty despairs 
of drought and the worries of a bewildered 
world was the crisp peacefulness of the 
Wyoming mountains with all the needs of 
living right at hand on the pack horses, a 
concentrated world of one’s very own, re- 
freshing, restful, and remote. 

The first tune I flew the Atlantic, with 
Wilmer Stultz and Slim Gordon, back in 
1928, we were stranded at Trespassey up in 
Newfoundland for thirteen days, waiting 
for favorable weather. During that stay 
the prime delicacy of the local larders 
turned out to be rabbit, appetizing on oc- 
casion but wearisome if seen too often. 

Which is one reason why I turned to 
trout. In the neighboring streams I saw 
more of them than I have seen before or 
since; mostly little fellows, to be sure, but 
sO many it was simply a matter of dropping 
in a hook and pulling out a fish. However, 
trout fishing did not interest the natives. 
Cod were easier to get, I suppose. 

On our pack trip with Carl, fishing was 
only a part; doing nothing was really the 
object. In this endeavor we aimed at being 
neither too luxurious nor too primitive. 
Our equipment contained a cook tent, with 
a stove which folded up magically. Other 
appurtenances of soft living were a folding 
chair and table. Beyond that everything 
was of the simplest. After all, for comfort 
there’s nothing one needs on summer trails 
beside a sleeping bag and a tent just big 
enough to shed night rains—ordinary day- 
time showers dry quickly as one goes. 

At the Double Dee ranch itself there are 
the best of beds and other amenities, rang- 
ing from a telephone to a porcelain bathtub 
with running hot water that actually runs. 
And welcome both may be at the end of a 
week or two in the hills. 

Our locomotion was chiefly on horseback. 
We added a fillip to just riding, however, 
for on fishing trips we found no great diffi- 
culty in fly-fishing from horseback. That 
is, after I'd mastered the rudiments of the 
art—for my steed, a supremely wise straw- 
berry roan named Red, was at best unen- 
thusiastic about my wielding a rod from 
' the saddle, and quite actively objected when 





the fish carried the line in the vicinity of 
his legs. 

We indulged in our equine fishing on 
Frontier Creek where the stream loafs 
along the flat reaches of a valley paved 
with rounded stones and pebbles. In that 
kind of going one has to ford the stream 
many times, and it was pleasantly con- 
venient to stay in the saddle and let the 
horses do the wading. 

It was amusing, also, to cast from mid- 
stream to the pool below and no great trick 
to hook fish that way, although more diffi- 
cult to land them without dismounting. As 
a matter of prestige G. P. and Carl both 
contrived to bring hooked fish 
their mounts, who patiently stood by while 
their riders accomplished the ticklish 
process of bending down to the water's 
surface with one hand and with the other 
holding the rod aloft. I was content to let 
the others land mine for me, although I 
did have the fun of capturing two trout, 
quite unaided, both hooked on the 9 cast. 

In our camp talks, after Carl had asked 
his share of questions regarding women fly- 
ers, I sought his reactions as to women 
anglers. He said there were some good 
ones but many of those he knew lacker 1 ex- 
pe r i€ nce, 

“They’re getting it now,” I said. “Recent 
statistic s show a great increase in the num- 
ber of licenses issued to women.” 

“The poor fish,” observed Carl. 

“Mrs. Martin Johnson,” a continued, 
ignoring the ambiguity, “catches all the 
fish needed for food on the African expedi- 
tions with her husband. Ar t that’s the 
only way to fish,” I added challengingly, 
“or hunt.” 

Of course a discussion on the pros and 
cons of killing wild life immediately rocked 
the party. I held out, as always, against 
killing for killing’s sake. To acquire food, 
to protect property or livestock, or to pro- 
vide museums with specimens for scientific 
purposes, seem to me to be the only pos- 
sible justification for slaughter. Even those 
excuses should be controlled, even more 
than they are today, lest animals face 
extinction on one count or another. The 
basic principle of which applies to fishing, 
even though fish are reasonably easy to 
replace. 

To draw more fire I remarked I'd catch 
my food in still, deep waters with baited 
hook. One can think better. Whole days 
can be dedicated to fish and philosophy, 
with the surprise element never absent— 
for who knows what will become ensnared 
on the end of the line, or what noble idea 
may be born in the head. 

‘The latter likelihood is remote in the 
type of fishermen who prefer still water,’ 
began my husband. 

But just then the sudden appearance of 
a band of elk against the sky line of a 
ridge across the valley from camp termin- 
ated the discussion. Which perhaps was 
well, for after all my experience with fish- 
ing of most kinds is too limited to qualify 
me in a piscatorial debate. To broach the 
heresy of using live bait to a dyed-in-the- 
feather fly-fisherman, or to expound the 
satisfaction of still water as compared to 
the joys of following the ever-changing 
face of streams, was to risk vacation hap- 
piness. Words cannot settle such cosmic 
arguments. Comparisons are as fruitless as 
those in the world of aviation when the 
merits of heavier- and _ lighter-than-air- 
craft are battled over. 

But when the arguments are ended, and 
the camp fire faded to dull embers, it is 
fun, lying snugly in the sleeping bag, to 
plan the next pack trip. In the air, of 
course—not with horses. Such a _ pack- 
plane trip I hope some day to make, with 
everything in the fuselage—tents, bedding, 
food, the same _ self-containment as the 
microcosm of the pack train. 
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ends. On one corner of the table, a small 
monkey on a white base carries the greet- 
ing: “Don’t Monkey With Anything on 
this Table!” 

In this cramped corner of the kitchen, 
Cross has turned out the thousands of flies. 
Outside one of the windows, you see snow- 
shoes hanging on a peg. And on the walls 
of the room are mounted butterflies, a 
deer’s head, and several big trout on plaster 
of Paris plaques. Guns that range from 
old-time muzzle loaders to modern rifles 
are stacked in almost every corner of the 
house. Cross is an outdoor man who knows 
birds, plants, and animals and has the time 
of his life tramping through the foothills of 
the Catskills. 

On most of these hunting and trapping 
expeditions he is accompanied by Ring, his 
pedigreed bloodhound. Born on Ground- 
oe Day, Ring gets his name from a collar 
of white hair which encircles his tawny 
neck. His grandfather was a celebrated 
man trailer at a Western penitentiary. 
During winter months, Cross traps musk- 
rats, mink, and foxes and shoots rabbits 
and ‘Is. Their fur goes into making 
the bodies of dry flies. Martin, beaver, and 


badger pe 





: E 
s he has to buy. 


ROM the raw material of feathers and 

fur, he has turned out approximately 
5.000 dozen finished flies. One creation of 
his own, the Cross Special, which employs 
the bluish feathers of his prize roosters, 
has been making fish history in recent 
years. It has accounted for as many big 
trout catches in the East as any other 
single fly. Most of the flies he makes are 
for trout fishing, but some are for salmon, 
bass, and pickerel. 

Frequently, lucky fishermen ask Cross to 
mount their prize catches. In a loft over 
his barn, he has fitted up a workbench 
where he makes the plaster of Paris 
plaques and does the mounting. On the 
walls of this room he has hung some of the 
big fellows caught with his flies. The 
rcom is also a storehouse for spinning 
wheels, antique vases, axes, boots, and over- 
flow guns and fishing tackle, together with 
odds and ends of all kinds. 
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| Hunters! Srappors! 


In addition to tying flies, Cross mounts trout which are caught on his lures 


Dry Flies from a Kitchen Workshop 
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Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3149 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your free 48 
page booklet explaining Taxidermy. 





Make Good Wages 
Prices high enough to 
maketrappingpayyou 
well. Send now for Big 
illustrated Fur Price List 

also low prices on traps, 
baits, skinning knives, 
fur stretchers, and other trapper’s 
supplies, all FREE--Write 


E. A. STEPHENS & COMPANY 
608 Stephens Bidg. Denver, Colorado 
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Nearly thirty-four per cent of forest fires are caused by carelessness in the woods 


The Trail of the Red Wol 
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and also aquatic plants which furnish food 
to many fish, are seriously injured by 
changing water levels and variations in 
the quality of water. Forest fires change 
water levels, wash alkaline wood ashes into 
the streams, and kill your fish. 

Death by fire, starvation, poison, and 
attack! If you did not already know, that 
is what is happening to your game. It is 
ugly news, but it may impress you more 
deeply than the cold red figures of acreage 
and dollar loss. 

Why is all this permitted, you ask. 

Why do you permit it? 


Earlier in these paragraphs it was stated 
the American sportsman is helping to an- 
nihilate his game before he has a chance to 
hunt it. 

[ am no lecturer. I am merely a report- 
er setting down the facts so you sportsmen 
may know where you stand in the matter 
of happy hunting grounds for the years 
ahead. 

There is a word used in forest-fire-fight- 
ing circles that graphically states your case. 
When a fire quits the ground-creeping 
stage and starts toward the higher 
branches, it is said to be “crowning.” That 
means it has become a major fire, capable 
of destroying wide territory, for a breeze 
can then whip embers high, wide, and hand- 


some. 


OOK at this record and I think you will 
that the American sportsman’s 
capacity for starting forest fires has been 
“crowning,” too. 

Of the 60,471 forest fires in 1932 in pro- 
tected areas alone, 20495 *horted as 
having been started by smokers and camp- 
ers This AY 34 per ent, or ONE 
IN EVERY THREE FIRES! 

Statistics are tiresome, | know, unless 
you are reading the figures in your own 
bank book. But this ts your own bank 
book. It is a record of your unwarranted 
withdrawals from your own stock of game 
and fish, the very things with which you, 
as sportsmen, are most familiar and in 
which you are most interested. 

These fires are quite apart from those 
started in the course of debrgs burning and 
lumbering, and those of ‘miscellaneous 


4 agree 
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nearly 


64 
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origin—even apart from incendiary flames 
for which the law must be relied upon to 
mete out justice. 

Experience tells us that fires will never 
be completely eradicated in the forests, any 
more than they are in the cities, where 
every known invention has-been mobilized 
in the fight and where elaborate apparatus 
and high-pressure streams are ready for 
almost instant duty. But common sense 
likewise tells us that when thirty-four per 
cent of forest fires can be laid at the door 
of sportsmen and tourists, there is some- 
thing radically wrong. These 20,495 fires 
are your fires—in the words of the Gov- 
ernment’s own indictment, “caused by 
campers and smokers!” Even lightning, 
curious outlaw of Nature in the matter of 
starting forest fires, has been far more 
casual in its pace of destruction than you 
men of the outdoors. 

What is the exact cause of these fires? 
Where must the blame be placed? What 
can be done to lower these accusing 
figures ? 

I regret that I cannot report to you that 







While the flames roar ahead 
on their work of desolation, 
the fire fighter snatches a 
moment's time out for water 


there is some new, startling reason for 
them, that someone has discovered a bright 
and intriguing term that might fire your 
determination to help end the hot death 
of your own fish and game. 

The cause is carelessness, the same old 
cause that brings the world half its trou 
bles, the same dull term that you have 
heard so often that your ears no longer 
register the sound of its three syllables. 

And for carelessness, there has never 
been found a corrective, spt care—in 
some cases, enforced care. 

You have seen industry, for example, 
appalled at its rising rate of accidents due 
to carelessness, getting greater care by 
enforcing it, by demanding that man pro- 
tect himself with special machinery guards, 
safety glasses, automatic devices of every 
type. Industry has ordered greater care, 
and industry is getting it. 








S°: too, unless you abide by the six sim- 
ple rules of the Forest Service, will 
greater care be enforced upon you, if not by 
the Forest Service through the closing 
of forests, or by further forest restrictions 
by states, then surely by Nature itself 
through the gradual depletion of game. 

The rules, reproduced with this article, 
are set down in the language 
They should be equally simple in their 
execution. The Forest Service provides 
a large number of free camp grounds. It 
asks you to use these grounds because they 
are safer, and far more convenient; and 
it asks that. if you do camp out in a forest 
away from a camp ground, that you be 
doubly careful. 

The case is in your own hands. It is 
either more care or less game. The Gov- 
ernment is doing its share to cut down the 
devastation, but with 20,000 fires started 
in one year by campers and smokers, the 
trail of the Red Wolf is leading directly 
to the sportsman’s own door. 

The animal's speed has been accelerated 
in many sections of the country by the 
drought, one of the Red Wolf's closest 
associates in destruction. The Forest Serv- 
ice has reported that the forest-fire hazard 
this year is the worst ever known, and has 


simplest 


had thousands of men fighting fires and 
other thousands guarding against them. 


More than usual precautions in the woods 
are needed at this time. The rules are sim 
plicity itself to follow; after you have acted 
in accordance with them for a while, the 
right way becomes instinctive and you take 
proper care with fires automatically. If all 


sportsmen will learn to obey the rules, 
hunting, fishing, and outdoor conditions in 
general will be vastly improved. 
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He got some but they were ridiculously small 


to injury, that evening my host, Captain 
Hartmann, of the Gendarmerie d’Haiti, had 
fish for dinner, and what fish! 

The piece de resistance was nearly two 
feet long, big enough to hold a complete 
alligator pear in its gaping jaws, and looked 


for all the world like a cross between a 
black bass and a brook trout 


Happily, Captain Hartmann refrained 
from inviting my attention to the fact that 
he could get fish when I was failing to do 
so. It was not until after dinner, when we 
were lounging on the cool, screened veran- 
dah of his quarters, having a rhum sucre 
with the village priest, that fish and fish- 


ing were mentioned. 

“Why don’t you bait with what the na- 
tives use in their traps?” he asked me. 

“T don’t even know what they use, Skip- 
per,” I admitted. 

“Neither do I,” he said, “but we'll soon 
find out!” : 

He turned to his house boy. 

“What do you use for bait in your 


traps?” 
“Bananas!” 
“What!” I 


“And mangoes! 


exclaimed. 


“Well, I'll be . . .£” My voice trailed off 
perplexedly. “How can a man bait with 
those things?” I turned to Hartmann. “Do 


you think he’s telling the truth?” 

“T know he is,” he replied grimly. “He 
lied to me once before, and he knows better 
than to do it again!” 

And so I believed. But I was as far from 
getting an acceptable bait as I ever had 
been. Then I had another idea. 

“Is there any dynamite around here any- 
where ?” 

“The Public Works Department should 
have some, but their nearest warehouse is 


fifteen kilometers away, and there’s a 
bridge out on the road.” 
So the following day we drove over to 


stuck in 
but 


the warehouse. Of course, we got 


the stream where the bridge was out, 

a gang of boys rolled us out again. Of 
course, while we were at the warehouse, 
there was a cloud-burst up in the moun- 
tains and the stream became a roaring 
torrent for several hours and we had to 


before we 
course, we 
to fire the 


subsided 


also of 


wait until the water 
could get home. And, 
forgot to get a hand magneto 
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Black Magic or Bad Fishing? 


(Continued from page 41) 


detonators, even if we had the dynamite 
But Captain Hartmann was a resource- 

ful man, otherwise he would not have 

been a gendarme officer. He simply took the 


battery of his car, screwed the dynamite 
into a jar with a carefully punctured top, 
and fired a submarine bomb with all the 
aplomb of a veteran sapper. Water flew 
fifty feet into the air, and when the turbu- 
lence had subsided, there were at least a 
dozen big fish floating belly up on the 
surface of the pool. 

We sent the boys in after them, and I 


shly ex: mined their stomach contents. 


feveri 
It was the greatest disappointment I had 
in Haiti. Their bellies were filled with a 


pasty substance that was exactly like blue 
mud! Not a sign of what they had been 
eating beyond that, except in the last one! 
In that stomach I discovered what wer 
likely the eggs of some species of toad or 
frog. Little yellow globes not much larg 
than shot! 

At last I had a lead. I looked through 


box ho iline and found nothing 
uaihien whatever that even 
eggs in appearance. Then 
key ring, a flexible strand 
joined together cunning] 
I had what I wanted! 
fast hurriedly, and 
with only Suigi 
por 1 there, 


my tackle 
that would do, 
approached 
I thought of my 
of sma ill 
by 1 interlock ing slits. 

Next day I ate break 
went over to the stream 

here was one particular 
broad expanse of fairly deep and quie 
water below a small falls, where fish 1] 
always be trapped. I “aad to get there 
while they were still feeding. 

Careful y [ wired the precious beads on- 
shank of hook, trusting to the 
nts to keep lure and barb close to- 
gether. cast, hopefully. No result. I 
tried again, and again, and again, until at 

had ly tremend 


those 


beads 


the 


last I had a perfectl Lous 
\gain there was that maddening 


ing and twisting that I had noticed before. 
Again there was that vicious hissing rus} 
throu the water And again there was 
the hopelessly slack line that told only too 
well of a fish that escaped. 


ARD luck, old-timer !” called a cheer 


ful voice from the bank behind m« 
and there was Lieutenant Miles Bowd« 
Captain Hartmann’s junior officer 

He rigged up a line from my tackle box, 
slipped on a short piece of my key ring, 


ching fis 
and he caught 


and so help me, he started cat 


1em with ease 
. 


them frequently. but they were not the 
kind I had missed, thank the Lord! They 
were little things "3 ut six inches long 


And we didn’t catch any of the bigger 
h, either. My ship was to sail from Port 
au Prince the following day. That night 
[ voiced my gratitude to my host and my 


] 1 


disappointment and disgust to the world in 


oC neral. 


going to 
pron = 


this time on I’m never 
ibout virgin streams!” | 
ised nothing to them. No one 
ever could get any fish from virgin waters 
and that’s the reason no one ever fis! 


“From 
get excited 
‘There's 


them. Haven't I caught fish everywhere 
else I’ve ever tried? Why couldn’t I get 
fish here?” 

No one answered. No one knew the ar 
swer. But the following day, when the 


back to the 
Dauvide 


quad truck that was taking m« 


capital rolled through the village, 
the papa loi whose brother I had killed 
came out and grinned and grinned and 


grinned at me. 

Maybe that old voodoo chief had some- 
thing on the ball at that! At least, that 
will be a good alibi—until I can get back 
to Haiti again! 
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as a moccasin, with the protection of 


inting boot. Designed for both bare 
snow hunting. Tan Water Elk 
guaranteed not to harden, pure gum 
rubber vamp and 
non-slip rubber 
sole. Patented split 
backstay prevents 
heel chafing. 


Price Postpaid 


8-inch, $4.50 
10-inch, 5.50 
12-inch, 6.50 
14-inch, 7.50 


Widths D, E, EE 
and FF 
Price includes both 
Men’s and Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12. Snowe 
shoe loops, 15c ex- 
tra. 
Send for new 
catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 


461 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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It’s a replica of 
Brussels Boy 


Statue in Belgium. Thou- 
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amused by the _ original 
every day. Now it has been 


mounted on our novelty ash tray. 
Brussels Boy extinguishes cigar- 


laughs when 
holds lib 
$1.50. 
Fifth 


friends will get many belly 
Convenient water sack inside 
Delivered postpaid for 


I y 
HOME GADGETS, Dept. 165, 200 
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Vaantien Cabins—$1.00 


Designs for 
Cabins and Cottages 
64 Printed Illustra- 
tions of floor plans 
and exteriors—with 
cost table. 


; J. B. PARKER 
‘6306 Crosstown, Memphis, Tenn. 
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ishing In Wintry Weather 


The angler who stays at home during the 


cold-weather months misses lots of fun 
for fishing through ice is great sport 


ANY anglers seem rather bitter 

about fishing through the ice. 

They claim that the lakes are de- 

pleted by such winter fishing. As 
a matter of fact, the average catch through 
the ice is not large. True, there are times 
when large bags are prevalent but more 
often than not ‘the fisherman comes home 
empty-handed or with nothing to show but 
a small catch. 

It is not simply a matter of setting out 
the tip-ups and pulling up fish. Knowl- 
edge of fish habits and locations, together 
with proper equipment, is essential if one 
is to get results 

The tip-up is a rigging which carries 
the line and gives the signal when the 
fish strikes. The simpler these tip-ups are 
the better, providing they contain the fol- 
lowing features: first, a signal which is 
practically fool proof, and which works 
efficiently under all weather conditions; 
and second, a spool for holding the line 
which will allow free running of the line 
when a fish strikes. First-class tip-ups 
with these features are obtainable from 
most sporting-goods stores at prices rang- 
ing from 15 to 25 cents each. As a rule, 
red is used for the signal flag but I think 
black is far better because it shows up 
more distinctly against the usual back- 
ground of white. 

Fifty feet of line will usually prove 
enough. An 18-lb.-test black silk water- 
proof makes an ideal line for the purpose. 
If you do not care to spend the money re- 
quired for lines of this type, an 18-Ib.-test, 
9-thread linen line will serve nicely. When 
using the latter be sure to place a swivel 
between the hook and line to prevent it 
from untwisting. 

Minnows are the one best bait. Of the 
numerous varieties, I prefer shiners—those 
silvery little fellows whose real name is 
silversides. They are tender and will not 
stand rough handling but game fish are 
exceedingly fond of them. In water where 
large pike are plentiful, suckers make good 
bait, specimens of 6 to 8 in. being none 
too big. But fish are fussy at times. They 
l'ke changes in diet the same as we do. I 
remember an incident of several years ago. 
We were fishing for northern pike which 
average from 6 to 14 Ibs. Usually large 
suckers were the very best of bait but on 
this occasion the pike would not take them 
Although we felt that the fish were off 
feed we decided to try something else be- 
fore quitting. We put on some small shin- 
ers that we happened to have along for 
perch fishing. Immediately we began to 
get pike and these little minnows were 
barely 1% in. long. Many odd things con- 
trary to Hoyle happen in this queer fishing 
game 
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Muddler minnows are frequently good 
bait and so are brook minnows of various 
kinds including the red-fin, the chub, and 
the striped minnow. Salt-water killies are 
the toughest of the lot. They will stand 
all sorts of abuse, they wiggle lively, and 
most game fish like them. 

Any covered bucket with air holes will 
serve for a minnow carrier. During cold 
weather it will not be necessary to change 
the water. 

Where you set out your tip-ups has ev- 
erything to do with your success. The 
first thing to do is to set them where the 
fish “use” during the winter months. The 
second is to place them where the minnows 
will keep working. As a rule pike and 
pickerel will be found in the vicinity of 
weed beds. Wall-eye pike will be found 
in comparatively shallow water over a 
gravelly bottom if there is any in the lake. 
lor yellow perch there is no positive place. 
They are foragers and wanderers and [| 
have caught them in water ranging any- 





Some ice-fishers prefer a jigging spoon 
like this one to the usual tip-up method 






where from 8 in. to approximately 15 ft. 
in depth. 

When you set tip-ups directly in the 
weeds you naturally run the risk that your 
minnows may find a hiding place in them 
where they will lie still effectually con- 
cealed and therefore useless as attractors. 
The thing to do is find pockets or open 
holes in the weed covers, and then place 
your tip-ups in the center of these pockets, 
which works to your advantage. Your 
minnows will not get under cover but they 
will strive to reach it because it is so near 
Thus they will keep working steadily. If 
you cannot find pockets, place your tip-u 
at the edge of the weed growth, just far 
enough away so the minnows cannot reach 
it. This is a very valuable tip regarding 
successful ice-fishing. If followed, it is 
sure to increase your chances of ultimate 
success, 

Two minnows on a hook will sometimes 
bring results when a single minnow fails 
I didn’t believe this until a friend defeated 


me badly three times by the system. Thi 
first two times I thought it luck but the 
third time was too much for me. _ Sinc« 


then I have often used the system with 
good results when the fish were off their 
feed. 

If your minnows refuse to go down in 
the water, it is advisable to use split shot. 
Minnows which hang close to the under 
side of the ice will not attract many fish. 
Sometimes a tiny piece of red flannel 
placed on the hook before it is stuck 
through the lips of the minnow increases 
the effectiveness of the bait. I believe 
this is due to the fact that the flash of red 
attracts a game fish from a considerable 
distance. Investigation discloses the crip- 
pled minnow and then comes the desired 
strike. 

Some anglers claim that goldfish make 
wonderful bait. Using them is all right if 
they are of the variety that doesn’t grow 
large. If they are of the common carp 
variety, I do not think they should be used. 
There is always the danger that some will 
get away and propagate. 
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While gut snells are not generally used 
for ice fishing I believe that the use of 
them, especially in waters heavily fished, 
will increase your chances of success. 
When using gut snells for pike, wall-eyes 
or pickerel, be sure to use long-shank 
hooks; otherwise some fish will be lost 
when the gut is severed by the fish’s teeth. 
The size of the hook is more or less gov- 
erned by the size of the bait. If you are 
using minnows of 2 to 3-in. size, 6 LS is 
plenty large enough. For minnows 3 to 4 
in. long, sizes 1 to 1/0 will be satisfactory. 
For bait ranging from 5 to 7 in. a hook 
ranging in size from 3/0 to 5/0 is neces- 
sary. If you prefer using a short or regu- 
lar-shank hook with wire snell rather than 
the long-shank hook, let the wire be of 
twisted bronze, of the smallest size ob- 
tainable. This wire is flexible and of good 
color. It works very satisfactorily al- 
though it does not allow the same free- 
dom of movement as gut. 


ISHING with the jigging spoon is be- 

coming more popular every year. This 
method of ice-fishing introduces a sporting 
element into winter fishing not found in the 
tip-up method. The spoon is made of block 
tin melted and poured in a mold of wood or 
plaster of Paris. Red wool yarn is wound 
around the lower part of the spoon. A 
small stick, fashioned so that you can 
lengthen or shorten the length of line at 
will, is used when manipulating the lure. 

To use, first sound for depth. Then ad- 
just the line so the lure will be about 6 in. 


Fishing Along 


HERE are numerous bayous spreading 

out through the marshes of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana which afford a 
variety of fishing to the people in the vicin- 
ity and to visitors from the North. From 
time to time during the fall and early win- 
ter large schools of sea trout or speckled 
weakfish run in and out of these bayous 
near their entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. 
These fish are gamey, fast, and exceedingly 
toothsome. ’ 

The most popular way of angling for 
them is with a short bait-casting rod and 
plug. A 4 to 4%4-ft. medium-weight rod, 
either solid steel, tube steel, or split bam- 
boo, such as is used for fresh-water bass 
fishing, is ideal. The most effective plug 
seems to be white with red head. A dart- 
ing movement is more effective than a 
wiggling one. Contrary to fresh-water 
plug-fishing, steady reeling in of the lure 
is not employed. Instead the retrieve con- 
sists of continuous long jerks which cause 


the lures to dart speedily and pause 
abruptly. 

Most of the fishing may be done from 
bridges and docks and from the shore 
where it is not too marshy. Boats are 
readily obtainable for those who prefer 
them. Both live and dead shrimp are also 


used for sea trout and most of the boatmen 
have this bait on hand. 

Red fish or channel bass running from 
1 to 4 Ibs. are plentiful in the bayous at 
times. The common name for them in Mis- 
sissippi is rat reds. They are a splendid 
game fish on bass tackle, and are much 
harder fighters than large-mouth bass of 
equal size. Occasionally a school of large 
red fish is encountered and then it 1s too 
bad if you are fishing with light tackle. 
These are called bull reds locally and ang- 
lers fishing the bayous with cane poles quit 
fishing when they arrive. It would be al- 
most impossible to handle a large red fish 
on a cane pole and anglers who have had 
experience with them know this only too 
well. 
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above bottom when the lowest point of the | 





movement is completed. Start the action | 
by dropping the lure to the lowest point | 


and then jerk it up with a wrist and for- 
ward arm movement followed by an imme- 
diate drop of the stick to the starting posi- 
tion. Occasionally a slight jiggling move- 
ment at various depths is better than the 
upward movement. As you follow the 
game, little knacks of manipulation will 
present themselves from time to time. Oft- 
en the fish will strike while the spoon is 
fluttering down, so you must always be 
alert to set the hook. When a strike 
comes on the upward movement the fish 
will usually hook themselves. 

Yellow perch are very susceptible to the 
jigging spoon and more will be caught with 
it than when with tip-ups and live bait. A 
good plan is to set out your tip-ups and 
while waiting for action cut numerous holes 
in which to jig. Pike, pickerel and wall- 
eyes will also strike the spoon at times. 
Some of the largest specimens I have ever 
taken through the ice were caught in just 
this way. 

A few winter days spent out on the ice- 
bound lakes will give you a new zest for 
life and will help you pass the dreary time 
waiting for spring and summer fishing. 
Take along your skates, build a roaring 
fire, and make a regular picnic out of it. 
Enjoy winter instead of fretting about it. 


Ice-fishing has plenty of fascination, as you | 


will admit if you dress warmly, get out 


there full of enthusiasm, and give it a fair | 


trial—Ray Bergman. 


the Gulf Coast 


Further inland in these bayous you will 
find the large-mouth bass and occasionally 
small mouth. Small shrimp make excellent 
bait for these fish, with minnows and 
worms as second and third choices. In 
artificial lures I have had best results with 
streamer flies and bass bugs of the hair 
type. The bass lie close to and under the 
banks of the bayous and the fly must be 
fished close in. It is best to let it lie mo- 
tionless a moment or two before starting 
the retrieve. When you do start it, let 
the first motion be a slight twitch and then 
follow with a series of twitches for about 
3 ft. 





TRICKS 


that save you trouble 
in Winter 





Building a fire on deep snow 


RAMPLE the snow with your webs or skis, 

then lay a platform of 6 or 8 green sticks, 
2” thick, side by side on the trampled spot. 
Place them closely together so that coals can 
not fall through. 


A sWaat: 4 
Saye ib 6 





Kindling a fire with your gun 


If a rifle, pry the bullet from the cartridge case. 


| Pour powder from shell in your handkerchief; 


then put two or three grains back in shell. Now 
take a bit of cloth, preferably cotton, to serve ag 
tinder, and rub thoroughly in loose powder, 
thereby impregnating it with powder grains, 
Push rag into shell and jam down with stick. 

Next make a small pile of dry fuel ready. 
Then load gun with shell just prepared and 


| fire it. The rag is shot out and falls to ground, 


smouldering. Blow on it gently and soon it will 


| be ablaze. In the case of a shotgun, all you have 


If nothing strikes the fly by then, you will | 


probably not get any from that spot. I 
have never had any action in the middle of 
the bayous except from gar. 
I worked my fly or bug to the bank, the 
better results I had. The same applied to 


bait fishing. Unless the shrimp was 
dropped close to shore no results were 
forthcoming. 

T is easy to get lost in this swampy 


bayou country. If you are a stranger you 
should get a reliable guide. The water- 
ways spread out in all directions like a 
gigantic maze and they all look alike to 
inexperienced eyes. Landmarks are far 
between and there are few places to land 
My wife and I spent the better part of one 
night, hungry and chilled, in a Mississippi 
bayou before a searching party found us. 
Our guide was supposed to know the sec- 
tion but he became hopelessly confused. 
We could have been there some time longer 
if it hadn’t been for Tuck Coulson, a trap- 
per at Moss Point, who came out, threaded 
his way through the lalyrinth of the morass 
to where we were and rescued us. 

If you can take a vacation during No- 
vember and December it might pay you to 
investigate the possibilities of this bayou- 
fishing, which will give you a change and 
some new experiences worth remembering. 


=f ,B. 


The closer | 


to do is remove the wads and pour out the 
powder and shot—returning a few grains of 
powder to the shell-case, as was done with the 
rifle cartridge. 


Care of your car 
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Now Trey 





Leaving your car out inthe 
open or parking it in the 
barn at your hunting camp 
gives it pretty tough exposure. You'll want an 
anti-freeze that’s dependable, onethat won’t boil 
away during hard trips. There is one out- 
standing anti-freeze and it pays to use it. 
That’s Eveready Prestone. It’s guaranteed to 
give you these important advantages: No 
“freeze-up.”’ No rust. No boiling away or over- 
heating. One shot of Eveready Prestone gives 
protection all winter. Don’t confuse Eveready 
Prestone with glycerine or alcohol. The full 
guarantee is on inside back cover where you 
may also see on a chart how little it will cost 
you to protect your car this Winter. 
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TURN TO INSIDE BACK COVER 
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MAN-SIZE 
ENERGY 


to keep you fresh, alert 


Steady your legs, your arms, your’ b>? 
your aim—extra-sensitize the “feel” of 
the gun so you know better “just when” 
—walk extra miles for the game you 


might go without otherwise. Do it all 
in mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
with a “shot” of Sun-Maids—quick-fir- 
ing, re-vitalizing, man-size energy—100 
extra calories in every 37 of the finest 
raisins you ever tasted. Sun-Maids won’t 
make you thirsty. They'll keep you as 
fresh as they are themselves and they 
occupy the imalleed space! 


Make 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


part of your equipment 


e ee CATALOG — a s 





Show uch larger line of f reel mame 
Siete. samt elation, tended Gand. Seasiaes® anue 
tie novelties and canoeists equipment Wonderful 
‘ ' se gilt suggesti * M id ew and pr en 
thes ad leaders. Tackle for ever eof fishing. 
1 hints 4 l 
raucn.Vounc 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Cash in you 
Spare Time! 


Make a few extra dollars every 
week by taking new and renewal 
subscriptions to Outdoor Life, the 
complete sportsman’s magazine. 
Everyone loves the outdoors and 
Outdoor Life is now the biggest 
value among all outdoor magazines. 
Doctors, lawyers, professional and 
business men are all good prospects. 
Up to 40°) commission paid agents. 
Write for complete supplies and 
liberal terms. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. c 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















When answering advertisements, please write 
| your name and address plainly. 


Fly Tying 
e Materials © 


Everything necessary for tying 
all kinds of Trout and Bass Flies. 
Write for Complete Price List 

Ed Cumings, 904 S. Saginaw St. Flint Mich. 
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Ray's Daybook 


QUERIES 


can or carry 300 nix 


of Angling. .... "ive Ns coven 


I ECAUSE of re- 
cent experiences 
with the channel bass 
or red fish I am con- 
vinced it does not 
pay to iet them run 
with the bait. The 
usual theory is that 
a bass takes the bait, 
carries it off a few 
feet, drops it, and 
then -picks it up 
again. It is on this 
second: pickup that you should strike. I 
have my doubts. I feel almost certain 
that the second pickup is made by another 
fish (they run in schools) and that if you 
let it go the same as the first it would be 
dropped also. 
At any rate, 
with the bait 





I let a fish run 
often to check 


every time 
(I’ve tried it 


up) I invariably miss the strike. At one 
time I had five pickups to one cast. I let 
each one take the bait without striking, 


just to see if the fish would run off with it, 
and I did not connect with one of them. 
On the other hand, if I simply lowered the 
rod about a foot on the first pickup and 
then immediately raised it to set the hook, 
[ hooked my fish without difficulty and 
showed a tidy increase in my bag for the 
day. 

Of course this is only my own experience 
but it is something for other anglers to 
think about and try. 


Wi 


ANGLERS have some set ideas. 
lure which I consider one of the 
best is often considered no good by a 
friend. One fellow will claim that a green- 
back plug is better than anything else and 
another, equally successful, will claim that 
the green plug isn’t worth anything. 
Trout anglers are the same. The differ- 
ence of opinion over different fly patterns 
is amazing. Here is a typical incident. 
Two friends of mine were fishing the Bea- 
verkill in New York State, within half a 
mile of each other. One had success with 
a ginger cahill, the other with a gold- 
bodied dark cahill. Each claimed he had 
tried what the other used but could not get 
a rise. What is the answer? I don’t be- 
lieve that the trout had different likes in 
this instance. I believe that faith in the 
fly was the factor—that, and the fact that 
each one had on the pattern he was suc- 


cessful with when the trout started tak- 
ing. 

Frequently the popularity of certain fly 
patterns and lures starts with incidents 


like this. Without doubt there are times 
when fish are very selective and particu- 
lar as to what they want—but often we 
only think they are. 


RY-FLY anglers insist on light-wire, 

high-tempered hooks and then complain 
because they break so easily. In a hook of 
this type breaking is practically unavoid- 
able. If the hooks are not tempered enough 
they will straighten out on a good fish. If 
they are tempered a bit too hard they will 
break when they hit a rock. If a heavy 
hook is used, the fly won't float so well. 
But the light-wire, high-tempered hooks 
won't cause you any trouble if you keep 
your back cast high. Sloppy casting really 
causes the trouble, because the fly goes so 
low on the back cast that it hits a rock. 
Improve this part of your game and you'll 
lose less fish because of broken barbs. 
Very few hooks break in the mouth of a 


fish. 


crawlers for a two-day trip to the fishing grounds 
E.T.J., New Jersey. 
Answer: First get some moss. If 
it in the woods of 
ises. Next, get 
ir may circulate 


you can’t get 
your vicinity, try the green 
a container through which the 
and yet which is tight enough t 





prevent the worms from getting « ut. A larg 
split-willow creel is ideal. Anything else of this 
nature will serve. 

Pack the moss in the basket rather tightly and 
have it moist, but not dripping wet. Put the 
worms in between layers of moss so that they 


l 


be somewhat scattered. 
in the car 


Place the container 


where the air will circulate freely and 














“ sure to take it out if you park the car in the 
sun. If you do this the night crawlers should be 
in good condition when you reach your fishing 
place x. 
° ° 
A Bird-Snatching Bass 

Editor Is it possible for a bass to catch a bird 
on the fly? If so, does this kind of diet find a 
regular place on their menu? 

These questions are prompted by an incident I 
witnessed a short time ago. A swal dipping 
to the surface of the water was suddenly snat hed 
by something beneath the surface A struggle 
followed which lasted about five minutes The 
sv w was strong enough to kee from being 
pulled under and by beating its wings frantically 
finally reached shore and escaped, although it was 
very weak by the time it accomplished this 

I asked some of the natives hat had caused 
the commotion and they were of the opinion 
that it was a small bass altho: t had never 
seen such a thing happen. What pit ? 
I would appreciate it if you will give your views 
he ise it seems inconceivable that : isl vould 
be quick enough to catch a bird darting down to 
the water W. B. Baker, Iil. 

Answer: It is quite likely that the sv Ww was 
grabbed by a bass. lave witne 1 se t sin 
ilar occurrences, although the wallow did not 
pe and twice I actually saw the iss take the 
} ed 

Of course, the incident is not cor While 
bass are probably not averse to eating swallows 

henever the occasion presents itselt they are 

t inclined to use the extreme exertion necessary 

hieve the feat. But if a pugna s, hungry 

s is lying near the surface on the lookout for 

1 and a bird strikes the water directly over it, 


is quite likely to strik 


Handling Leaping Fish 


Editor: I am having trouble landing bass. I 





lose about one half of the fish I hook They get 
off when they jump. Some fishermen tell me to 
hold tight when fish jump and others say to give 
slack line. What should I do?—A)» 

Answ When playing a jumping bass on a 
bait-cas with regulation bait-casting lures 
you only hold a tight line but you 
should go a step further and pull I strong 
against the fish. This will prevent the bass from 
shaking the lure, the trick that allows him to 
throw it. You must remember that a plug i 
heavy and large, and that when a bass can eke 
it the leverage tears it loose 

On the other hand, if you were using flies and 
fine leaders, then you should give slack when the 
fish jumps. Otherwise the shock would bre ak the 
frail gut. The fly, being light, will not shake 
loose on a slack line.—R.B 

e 
Mackinaw Trout 
Editor I would like some information concern- 


ing Mackinaw trout and the type 
to use for them. 

In the vicinity of Albany we have several lakes 
which are stocked with these fish. As there are 


lure and tackle 


not very many caught I doubt if there is anyone 
in the country who knows much about them. 

am particularly interested in finding out if 
they will rise to a fly and if so what type. If 


they do will you kindly tell me where I can pro- 
cure some of them?—J.W.K., Or 

Answer: Except during the early spring, just 
after the ice goes out, and in the autumn some- 
time after October 1, Mackinaw trout live in the 
deepest parts of the lake. At such time it is 
necessary to use heavy trolling gear to get them. 
Usually a wire line is best: with it the heavy sink- 
er may be dispensed with. Wabbling spoons are 
good, as well as the type called ottertail. Bait may 
be used with a spoon as attractor some 3 to 5 ft. 
above the bait. Trolling should be slow 

In the spring and fall lighter tackle may be 
used. Sometimes when the fish are in the shoals 
you can take them on flies, those of the streamer 
type being best. It is always wise to use a spin- 
ner in connection with the fly. Bait casting with 
a wabbling spoon is by far the most effective 
method Look for rock shoals bordering deep 
parts of the lake and once the trout come up on 
the seasonable pilgrimage you will have no diffi- 
culty in taking them with light tackle R.B 
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to every sportsman’s library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast- 
ing are represented. The chapter on “‘Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, ceels, lines and lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’— 
rigzing the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 
streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, 
dry fly and other special lures. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the mat- 
ter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c 
postpaid. 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit- 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man- 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 
64 pages and cover, 25c postpaid. 





Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 
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Recreation Library 
Never Before Offered at this Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
for the first time you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you 
will find the boiled down information on fishing, hunting, and camping 
written in a clear, concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials 
have been eliminated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper 
with heavy, brilliantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.”” 88 pages and cover. 


25c postpaid, 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
rocky mountajn goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve- 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces- 
sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1983—new edition just pub- 
lished in March 1934. All of the up-to-date in- 
formation on new arms, ammunitions, sights, and 


shooting. Full details of the sensational new .22 
Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authoritative 
analysis of the best rifles for small game, vermin, 
deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 


and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. Also latest 
developments in Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 


25e postpaid, 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted in 

April 1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel, 
line, leader, and lures particularly suited for bass | 
fishing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of " 
the best bass streams of this country, and the facts 
he states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid, 
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hy Isn't She Faster: 


By 
WILLIAM JACKSON 


EAK operating efficiency of boats 
and motors is a product of several 


factors, especially balance, low fric- 
tional losses, and perfect adjustment 
of the various parts. 

Everyone wants to obtain the most for 
his or her money—more miles to the gal- 
lon, more speed, better performance, and 
consequently more miles at less expense. 

Through neglect, abuse, or the process of 
time, power losses creep in, robbing the 
boat of power and speed, decreasing the 
serviceable engine life, and raising operat- 
ing costs. These items of power loss may 
be small in themselves but in the aggregate 
they seriously affect performance. 

What you want is performance, not over 
a mile course where special fuels are used, 
with little or no load abroad, and a polished 
bottom, but performance under all condi- 
tions of day-in and day-out service. 

Power and speed losses occur either in 
the hull, the transmitters of power, or the 
engine, and may occur in all three. Of 
course no one can expect the utmost from 
a poorly designed, imperfectly constructed 
hull or a worn-out motor. We will take it 
for granted that the hull has been well 
designed, constructed by capable workmen, 
and that the engine is in good condition. 

The hull is one of the most prolific 
sources of power loss. Water-soaked hulls, 
which lead to a water absorption of 10 to 
15 per cent of the boat's weight, may seri- 
ously affect speed when everything else 
seems okeh. Sometimes a loss of 100 to 





More miles to the gallon, more speed, better performance, and lower expenses are 
enjoyed by the boatman wise enough to check up on the factors that affect efficiency 


250 R.P.M. in engine speed occurs. Old 
boats are especially prone to water soakage. 
Due to intermittent soakage and drying 
out year after year, the wood planking 
softens and becomes porous, absorbing an 
undue amount of water. Even compara- 
tively new boats will absorb enough water 
to affect their speed. The only remedy is 
a preventive one. Apply two or three coats 
of linseed oil to the bottom and paint well. 
There are a number of manufactured pre- 
servatives on the market that prevent un- 
due water absorption. 

Running with the bilge full of water will 
also cut down the effective speed. Further- 
more, a bottom fouled with growths will 
exact its toll of speed. No boat with the 


bottom covered with growths can attain 
its highest speed. The best preventive meas- 
ure is to apply good bottom paints and 
haul the boat out for an occasional clean- 
ing. A smooth bottom will go far toward 
enabling the craft to take advantage of all 
the power available, provided everything 
else is shipshape. 

Big thick struts, especially V_ struts 
which cause resistance through undue eddy 
should be replaced with smaller 
streamlined struts. This will make an ap- 
preciable difference in speed, sometimes 
amounting to 50 to 100 R.P.M. in engine 
speed alone. 

Bent rudders, rudder stocks, and pro- 
peller shafts cause their share of power 


losses, 





WHEN THE HULL IS 
WATER SOAKED, LOSS 
OF POWER RESULTS 
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WATCH ENGINE CAREFULLY 

FOR WARPED VALVES, DEFECTIVE 
PUMPS, BAD TIMING, CRACKED 
PLUGS ANDO OTHER DEFECTS 











TIGHTLY ENCLOSED, 
UNVENTILATED ENGINE 
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Vital points in your boat that must be watched if you want your craft to develop maximum power 
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losses as well as excessive vibration. Be 
sure your rudder is correctly aligned, the 
blade surfaces straight, and the propeller 
shaft straight and true. 


Examine the prop carefully for bent or 
twisted blades. Although the blades may 
be restored by hammering, it is best to 
return damaged props to the factory for 
realignment. Propellers of incorrect size 
ind with blade area too large may be wast- 
ing engine power. There are probably 
many installations with a propeller of too 
high or too low a pitch, which robs the 
engine of maximum power and perform- 
ance. The adaption of a propeller to a par- 
ticular boat and motor requires time and 
experimentation. There is a happy medium 
between the fastest propeller and the pro- 
peller most consistent with economical fuel 
consumption. Propeller manufacturers have 
a fund of information on the subject, and 
their advice should be obtained. 

Poorly aligned shafts and bearings sap 
considerable engine power. Even the hull 
that was launched last year with perfectly 
aligned shafts may be losing much of the 
engine power because of binding shafts 
caused by a change in the shape of the 
boat’s bottom after being launched. It is 
good practice in any event to install uni- 
versal joints between motor and shafting. 


A stuffing box turned down too tightly 
acts like a dragging brake. Tighten the 
stuffing box just enough to prevent leakage. 

In the motor and accessories we find 
many causes of inefficient operation. Un- 
derwater exhausts are power eaters. For 
the utmost efficiency old-fashioned mufflers 
should be replaced with modern silencer 
marine mufflers. These lower back pres- 
sure to a minimum and stop water leaks 
and surging, sputtering noises in heavy seas. 


Clogged water pumps cause engine over- 
heating and lowered efficiency. Running the 
engine more slowly to counteract this ten- 
dency only defeats the purpose, since many 
boats do not ride and trim well unless pro- 
pelled at their normal, designated speed. If 
a worn and clogged pump is suspected, dis- 
mantle it and clean and replace all worn 
parts. 

A reverse band too tightly adjusted will 
exert a drag on the motor, causing over- 
heating and premature wear. 

Tightly enclosed, unventilated engine 
compartments are not conducive to efficient 
motor operation. Proper ventilation should 
be supplied through ventilators on deck. 

A sluggish engine may be due to using 
the incorrect grade of oil. Incorrect lubri- 
cation not only reduces top engine speed, 
but effects the entire motor efficiency. 
Excessive carbon deposits, premature wear, 
and increased gas consumption result. 
Consult engine manufacturer for the cor- 
rect quality and grade of gasoline to use 
in your engine. 

In addition to normal engine wear, loss 


of power in the motor may be caused by 
tappets out of adjustment, warped or 
burned valves, defective air cleaners and 


fuel pumps, too-fast or too-slow timing, 
improper distributor timing, and incorrect 
separation of plug and distributor or 
breaker points. Burned or cracked plugs 
will reduce engine speed. Plugs should be 
renewed every season. Select plugs of the 
proper size and be sure to adapt them to 
the motors and engine conditions. 

In the electrical circuit, we find that 
efficiency and consequently speed are af- 
fected by loose or dirty battery connec- 
tions, a run-down battery, dirty brushes on 
generator or magneto, and loose, dirty, or 
wet electrical connections. Leaky high- 
tension wiring causes cross-firing and freak 
performance. For trouble-free, efficient 
operation, high-tension wiring should be 
replaced once a year, and never used more 
than two years. 
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Best type of tank installation for your boat 


Fire Prevention 
on Boats 


IRE on small or large boats is a serious 

menace unless adequate precautions are 
taken for its prevention. These precautions 
are not elaborate, nor is there any need 
for expensive equipment. 

Gasoline drippings and fumes constitute 
the most dangerous sources of fire. Most 
modern engines are equipped with flame 
arresters and drip pans. But on older 
power plants and even on some of present- | 
day engines this equipment is lacking. The 
illustration on this page shows a simple 
drip pan and flame arrester that is cheaply 
and easily made and which may be adapted 
to any installation. This pan should be lo- 
cated immediately under the carbureter. It 
is fastened with brackets to the engine bed 
or directly to the engine. The 3/16-in. 
copper tubing is connected to the after end 
of the pan, while the other end of the tub- 
ing is provided with suitable fittings and 
tapped into the intake manifold. This does 
away with any gas drippings. 

Also illustrated is the proper tank in- 
stallation. Piping or fill pipes should never 
terminate inside the boat, but should have 
a continuous pipe-line connection directly 
to the tank and should be connected di- 
rectly to a deck plate. The fill pipe for 
best results should extend to within one 
or two inches of the bottom of the tank. 
Gasoline vent pipes should be of % in. 
to 5/16 in. copper tubing. These are con- 
nected to the tank with suitable fittings and 
carried out on deck or through the sides 
at the sheer molding. Locate away from 
exhausts and galley pipes. The end of the 
vent pipe should be screened to prevent 
the entrance of foreign matter. Under no 
circumstances should the vent pipe termin- 
ate within the hull, as this causes an ac- 
cumulation of ignitable fumes inside. 

A few simple rules to observe when 





refueling will go far towards reducing the | 
fire hazard, Refuel before dark. Stop your 
motor. Don’t start any electrical appliances. 
Put your galley fires out. Ascertain the | 
exact amount of fuel the tanks will hold. 
Don’t slop any gasoline over hull or into 


bilges. If the odor of gasoline persists, 
allow the hull to ventilate for five min- 
utes before starting your engine—IlV. 


This flame arrester will add to your safety 
wine 40" > 
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SAFE, ALL-VEGETABLE WAY! 


HEN his doctor told him, as yours will tell 
you—*‘Use a natural all-vegetable ay 


Discover the difference for yourself. Give 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) a trial toni a 
See how much better you feel tomorrow—ho 
refreshed—invigorated—a clear end-ocheioar 
digestion—a feeling of pep and aliveness. What 
a difference from minerals and laxatives con- 
taining phenol derivatives! The bowels act 
naturally—thoroughly—but gently as nature 
intended. For Nature’s Remedy containsnothin ng 
but the natural ~~ elements of plants an 
vegetables. That’s wey NR Tablets are so 
kind to your system. You'll want to use them 
larly—whenever troubled with headaches, 
colds, biliousness or other conditions caused by 
accumulated bowel poisons. Get a 25c box at 
any drug store. 
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THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, 


572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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don’t WORRY 


Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely, comfortably— 
day and night. Thousandsreport amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal oe 
or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U. 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 117 State St, Marshall, Mich. 
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Seven Shots to Nail the Trophy 


and take the blame for her killing. None 
of them answered for some time. Finally 
one man wanted to know our authority. 
I told him any citizen had the authority 
necessary in a case of that kind. Maelzer 
also told him it was against the law to 
shoot from a motor car or to use it to run 
down antelope. Another of the men asked 
us how we knew it was a doe that had 
been killed, since it had horns. We told 
him all does have those little spike horns. 
This business pretty well upset and dis- 
gusted us. Before the argument went any 
further, another buck started across the 
flat below us and the car started in pursuit. 
We saw it stop and heard shots, but the 
antelope apparently got away, because the 
car soon came back and _ headed for 
Meadow Creek. 


\ \ELZER decided to go with us that 
4 day, as we had to be home the next 
evening and our time was short. We would 
have liked to spend the entire season just 
watching the beautiful creatures. I decided 
| was going to take only a big head or go 
home without one. We drove to where 
Meadow Creek emerges from the steep hills 
on to the floor of the valley and left the 
car, as I intended to do all my hunting on 
foot, on more equal terms with the ante- 
lope. Maelzer and I climbed the ridge on the 
right and stayed up high so we could look 
across the canyon into the many beautiful 
upland basins just below the timber. The 
elevation must have been between 6,000 and 
7,000 feet. We soon located four does 
across from us but search with the glasses 
revealed no sign of bucks. 

After climbing a long, steep ridge, we 
located another band of does and fawns. 
Eagles were plentiful here and we noticed 
a scarcity of fawns as compared with the 
bands down in the valley. Soon a big 
buck walked out,in sight half a mile fur- 
ther up the ridge. We dared not move for 
fear he would spot us and give the alarm 
to any others in the right fork of the creek. 
Next I located a band of does and one big 
buck across the canyon two miles from us 
We studied the head near us but the points 
seemed to have little or no curl at the top. 
The big boy across the valley had a very 
good spread, but it was too far to tell more 
about it. Finally the buck on our ridge 
fed over the top and we started down into 
the canyon, intending to cross over and if 
possible get a look at him. Suddenly we 
came in sight of three dues and a big buck 
just under us, about 400 yards away. The 
buck was a good one but he had a narrow 
spread. While we studied his head, five 
more big bucks and several does came out 
of a draw to the right and joined the band. 

There was one head in this bunch that 
I am sure now had longer horns than the 
one across the valley, although the spread 
was not as wide as that of the big boy 
across from us. The bucks were just be- 
ginning to hunt up the does and band up 
preparatory to the running season. We 
wanted to get closer and if possible see 
both good heads together before I made 
my choice. The country was devoid of 
cover so there was nothing to do but wait. 
Finally an old doe started up the opposite 
mountain and all of the band except two 
does followed her. They went up on the 
next bench about 600 yards and started 
playing and running back and forth. As 
soon as the last two does pulled out from 
the spring we started down into the can- 
yon. We were in plain sight and the only 
way we could fool them was by imitating 
a cow brute. I bent over with my head 
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(Continued from page 27) 





Antelope are rather goatlike in appearance 


low and Julius placed his head against my 
back and caught hold of my belt. Then, 
holding our hats between us and going 
very slowly, as a critter would when graz- 
ing, we started down the mountain. In- 
stantly the bucks spotted us, but as we 
moved aimlessly about from one patch of 
sparse sage to another, and traveled slowly 
down the mountain, they grew quiet and 
allowed us to reach the bottom and pass 
under the shoulder of the mountain out of 
sight. It was slow, back-breaking work, 
but the only way out. 


WE started the steep, quarter-mile climb 
up the opposite mountain, hoping to 
get within range. Just before we reached the 
bottom we saw the big buck with the wide 
spread leave his band and start toward the 
bunch we were following. We had to be 
very careful about the wind as it was con- 
stantly changing. 

On reaching the top of the bench we 
crawled into a bunch of scrub mahogany 
and started looking for our bucks. Soon 
we saw the last two disappearing over 
the hill further up the canyon. A stiff 
breeze started up the canyon in the direc- 
tion of the band, and we knew they would 
soon wind us. Just as things looked the 
worst for getting to see those heads again, 
let alone picking one, the big, wide-spread 
buck came out on the ridge and started in 
the direction the band had taken. The 
glasses showed him to be the same buck 
that had been across from us. He had a 
good curl to the top of his horns, a wide 
spread, and good prongs. Time and dis- 
tance did not permit any very accurate es- 
timate of length. I knew I had to go home 
the next day so I decided to take him, since 
his head appeared perfectly even and sym- 
metrical. He stopped on the ridge just 
below the top and we estimated the dis- 
tance at 400 yards. There were so many 
draws and gulches between us that it was 
a poor guess. 

I held the cross hairs on the top of the 
white patch behind the shoulder and 
squeezed off the shot from a prone posi- 


tion with sling. The dust rose low behind 
him and he turned back the way he had 
come, flying along the ridge in high gear. 
I knew then that 400 yards was not enough 
elevation, so I set the Lyman 8x for 500 
yards. I fired five more shots as he went 
up the ridge, and always the dust seemed to 
rise four to six feet to the right of him. 
The last two shots I held over his back, 
as I could see that not even 500 yards ele- 
vation was enough. 

By this time I was all at sea. My cross 
hairs were standing steadily on a spot back 
of his shoulder no larger than my hand. 
Knowing I had the highest velocity and the 
best long-range outfit I ever used, I could 
not believe that the wind was strong enough 
to blow me clear off his body. I picked 
out a rock 200 yards down the canyon out 
of the wind and shot at it, intending to 
correct my windage, as I thought the scope 
must surely be out of adjustment. I had 
dropped the elevation back to 360 yards and 
the bullet printed just four inches high and 
in perfect line. Then I knew wind alone 
was responsible for the misses. So I set 
the scope back for 500 yards and saw the 
old buck still running around the mountain 
to our left and up hill. As I swung the 
scope on him he stopped again. This time 
I held a full foot in front of his chest and 
he went down instantly, got up on his front 
feet, and turned over on his back, dead. 

As soon as we stepped out from the 
cliffs and mahogany, we encountered a reg- 
ular gale of wind, so strong it blew our 
hats into the next gulch. We had to lean 
against it as we went up the mountain. 
Julius paced the distance and made it an 
even 450 yards. The bullet struck the 
spine at the front of the left hip, glanced 
up, and completely went to pieces among 
the vertebrae, showing the best expansion 
I had ever witnessed at that range. It 
was hard to believe that the wind could 
drift that high-velocity missile at least 
three feet at 450 yards, but such was the 
case. No wonder it drifted it so far off 
the mark when the buck was over 600 
yards away. He had been angling closer 
to us and was about opposite when I fired 
the seventh shot. 


E was fat and in fine condition. The 
steel tape showed an outside curve 
length of exactly fifteen inches, extreme 
spread thirteen inches, tip to tip eight and 
three-quarters, prongs four and one-fourth 
inches, and a circumference of six and five- 
eighths inches. An inch and a quarter more 
length would have put him well among the 
ten record heads. We took turns carrying 
the old boy three miles downhill to a spot to 
which the car could be brought. In camp 
he weighed just an even hundred pounds, 
dressed. I skinned out and salted the cape 
before starting home. I had used more 
cartridges to kill this buck than I had 
ever fired at a single big-game animal be- 
fore, but a shot at 300 yards at a three- 
inch rock at Maelzer’s ranch shattered the 
rock and proved the wind alone was re- 
sponsible for all the misses except the first, 
which was due to poor estimate of distance. 
If the game department will take steps to 
see that only a limited number of bucks are 
killed each season, and will prohibit hunt- 
ers from using cars to get within range, 
and will put a stop to doe killing, I see 
no reason why Idaho should not enjoy the 
hunting of a couple of hundred mature old 
bucks each year. It is certainly great sport, 
and I enjoyed hunting antelope more than 
most big game. 
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Often you troll for hours without a strike 


The Sad Story of a 
Broadbill 


(Continued fi page 19) 
a sudden th of the boat the line 
break; you make sure the fish will 
get slack line, and 
is the perversity of 


lur< so 
doesn't 
not complete a fast run 
throw the hook. Such 
man. 

Finally Walt ‘Tom, it’s almost 
three o'clock. Aren't you getting hungry?” 

Maybe I was. I don’t know. I wasn’t 
sure of anything but physical misery. Like 
a boxer’s second, Walt took a cup of water, 
poured it d the back of my neck, wet 
a towel, and wiped off my face. I perked 
up and made a regular feast of 


said, 


wn 


the beef 
sandwich and cup of coffee he placed on 
the bait box beside me. I think that fish 
knew what was going on, for all the time 
I was eating he stayed down on the bottom, 
very quiet, probably laughing up his finny 
sleeve. During the short rest, I got the 
blood circulating in my left hand and wrist, 
and felt more like going after that fish. 

Pump and reel, pump and reel. I 
him pretty well up to the top. A few 
surges, a short run, and down he went 
again. This kept up for the next hour. 
Walt kept a cup of water filled and within 
easy reach on the bait box. Frequently I 
would take a drink throw some in 
my 





got 


and 
tace. 

At 4:30 Walt asked, “How does he feel, 
Tom?” 

I replied, “He’s still heavy, but coming 
nearer to the top every time I bring him 
up, why ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, “but I think I’ll 
get the spotlight rigged up, because it will 
be dark before long.” 

I knew then that unless we wanted to 
spend the night out there, I had better get 
busy and bring in that fish. I went to 
work, hard, and gave all I had. It brought 
results. Finally I was hurting him. At 
five o'clock he came up a hundred feet 
away. It was too dark to see very clearly, 
but he was up anyway. What a relief that 
was—no more of that pump and reel, pump 
and reel, on a dead weight. However, it 
was still not easy. He was making 
longer and faster runs, and Mel had to get 
busy and handle the boat. 

Walt turned the light on. By keeping the 
boat headed toward the line and watching 
the tip of the rod, we could tell which way 
he was going, which seemed to be in every 
direction. There was no more resting on 
the bottom or sulking. That baby had 


sO 
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plenty of lite and was taking his evening 
setting-up exercises with a vengeance. 

About six o’clock we could hear him 
making a loud commotion on the surface 
off to starboard, and at the same time a 
flying fish bumped the side of the cabin, 
just under the spotlight. Walt turned the 
beam in the direction of the noise and, 
believe it or not, that fish was feeding in 
a school of bait. Over six hours of heart- 
breaking work on my part, and he was 
just working up an appetite! 

“Well,” ejaculated Walt, “can you beat 
that? You might just as well take it easy, 
Tom. We'll stay with him all night, and 
maybe when he gets sleepy sometime to- 
morrow, we can sneak up and throw a gaff 
into him.” 

I did not object to staying out all night, 
and I did want that fish, but I wasn’t sure 
I had the endurance to stay with him. If 

the way the cards are stacked, | 
thought, I don’t know whether I want him 
I wondered if Walt wouid catch me if | 


that is 


screwed the drags up hard and came back 
heavily enough to break that infernal line 
That would have been much easier thai 
staying out all night. Mel was beginning 
to complain about missing the motorcycle 
races in San Diego, and a hot bath followed 
by bed would have looked good to me. 

Walt threw the spotlight back on the rod 
and kept a close watch, telling Mel wl 
way to go, hard to port, hard to starboard 
\t seven o'clock something happened t 
that fis Maybe he just woke up; possibl 
he was tired of fooling around; perhap 
the school of bait had moved on out. He 
made the longest run he had made so far 
The reel screamed itself hoarse as he went 
out. I held on for all I was worth. 7 
drags were screwed up tight but before he 
stopped, there were barely fifty yards of 
line left on the spor | 

Walt was shouting to Mel which way t 
go. At last the fish was stopped, and I be 
gan to recover line—slowly at first, the: 
faster. He was coming in easier. I didn't 
have to pump. When I told Walt he was 
coming in, he said, “Be sure he doesn’t 
think faster than you do. Keep it tight.” 

Finally the line came up tight. Walt 
called to Mel, “Hard to starboard! He’ 
under the boat.” I dipped the rod and 
swung it over the stern to port—but tor 
slowly. I felt a thump and the rod began 


bobbing up and down. 
“Take her out of gear,” I called. 
Everything was quiet. There was no 
weight on the rod. 
I looked at Walt and he looked at me 
“What happened? Have you lost him?” 
I shook my head sadly. “Yes.” 
After seven hours and ten minutes my 
line, cut by the propeller, was slowly sink 
ing beneath a leaden sea. 


"MUSKIE," NOT "MUSKY" 


OUGH as it is to land a fighting 

muskellunge, it’s usually just a little 
tougher for an angler to write about the 
fight. The trick is not in finding words 
vivid enough to describe the fight but in 
spelling the name of the fish. Ten spellings 
are known to  sportsmen—muskellunge, 
muskallonge, maskalunge, maskilonge, mus- 
kelonge, maskellunge, maskinonge, masca- 
lunge, mascononge, and maskanong. All 
are attempts to imitate the sound of the 
Ojibwa Indian name of the fish, which is 
virtually unpronounceable in English. 

In cases of argument over the spelling, 
an angler can support his claim for muskel- 
lunge or muskallonge with Webster’s di 
tionary. Wisconsin fishermen, however, 
must stick to muskellunge alone, for that 
spelling has been officially adopted by the 
State Conservation Department, which has 
also lent its approval to the nickname, 
“muskie” rather than “musky.” 











STRANGE, 
BUT TRUE 





(A) CANNED SPIGOT WATER... 


sold for big money in the U. S. last year and 


thousands of people bought it. Why? (See 


answer below.) 


(B) IN LITTLE AMERICA.... 


where 60 degrees below zero is not uncom- 
mon, water-cooled motors operate without 
danger of freeze-up. How are such motors 


protected? (See answer below.) 


(C) ENGINES OF MODERN HIGH- 
SPEED CARS... are designed to deliver 


maximum power at relatively high cooling- 
system temperatures. Yet lots of people still 
use old-fashioned anti-freeze which boils away 
before such temperatures are reached. Why? 


See answer below.) 


(A) They didn't know that many anti-freezes 
contain 10 to 40% plain spigot water. 
When you buy Eveready Prestone you 
get a concentrated anti-freeze; you add 
the necessary water yourself... you don't 


pay for canning and shipping it. 


(8 


~~ 


Water-cooled motors in planes, snowmo- 
biles and ice plants are protected with 
Eveready Prestone —chosen as the stand- 
ard anti-freeze for Byrd Antarctic Expe- 
dition No. 2 because of satisfactory per- 


formance on the first Antarctic Expedition. 


(C) Because they think boil-away anti-freeze 


is cheaper. Actually it is cheaper only at 
first. In the long run the least expensive 
all-Winter protection against both freeze- 
and rust is 


up provided by Eveready 


Prestone. (See chart on inside front cover.) 


Eveready Prestone is a concentrated anti-freeze. 
One shot is guaranteed to protect your car all 
Winter rust. 


from freeze-up and Economical, 


too. See chart on inside back cover for cost on 


your car and full Eveready Prestone guarantee. 


TURN TO INSIDE BACK COVER 
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What’s on Your Mind? 


Any sportsman’s su - pe you're interested in? 


We print as many o 





your letters as we can. 


Called Gunsling because of the speed with which he handled that equipment, Dave could 
and can fire a single-shot rifle with machine-gun rapidity from a feet-first position 


Old Gunsling Dave 


EDITOR BELIEVE the 
Outdoor Life: I younger generation 

of riflemen as well 
as the old codgers will be interested in a 
short resumé of the career of Gunsling 
Dave, who in his day was the United States 
Army’s greatest rifleman. He was a noted 
exponent of the old Springfield. Col. Town- 
send Whelen knew him well, and was his 
team mate in 1905. I knew him back in 
1892. 

Old Gunsling Dave! He was not exactly 
a young man on the cold, windy night in 
late October of that year, when we gath- 
ered together to celebrate at the end of the 
Interstate-U. S. Army shoot at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. The winds were howling off Lake 
Michigan and the bellying tent persisted in 
flopping over the top of the stovepipe. Col. 
Whelen cannot estimate Gunsling’s age 
when the two of them were paired on the 
team of 1905-06. He says he might have 
been fifty then. But Old Dave is not an 
oldster yet. He weathers well. 

Every time I think of Gunsling Dave, 
the name takes me back into the past— 
the days when the open spaces were really 
open; the days of pungent black powder 
and good, long-barrelled rifles that stood 
up to a man; the days when forage cap, 
blanket bag, and button stick were words 
that meant something; the days when your 
campaign hat had a permanent crosswise 
crease behind from folding under while 
lying on your back on the soil of Texas. 
Those were the days when colonels, majors, 
shavetails, and buck privates, all riflemen 
under the skin, would gather to discuss 
windage, drift, and elevation. 

Gunsling Dave—Richard N. Davidson, 
to be exact—first enlisted in the army for 
a five-year term in 1886. He joined up in 
Arizona, and tramped the desert sands in 
the campaign against the Apaches of 
Geronimo, who was eventually captured by 
General Lawton’s cavalry. Later Gunsling 
Dave fought at San Juan in Cuba, and still 
later campaigned in the Philippines. In 
September, 1906, he was ordered to join 
the Army Infantry Rifle Team. 

Some of his scores: In 1890 he won a 
bronze medal by scoring 527 points out of 
a possible 800. This apparently low score 
is explainable on the ground that 400 points 
were shot for in known distances and 400 
in skirmish with the old .45-caliber rifle, 
a weapon inferior to later weapons. In 
1891 he got his first Gold Medal with a 
score of 590; in 1892, 630 points—the high- 
est score ever made with the .45-caliber 
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Springfield. In 1893, he ran up 621 points. 

He says the biggest thrill of his career 
came in 1906 when the Army Infantry team 
of which he was a member took the coveted 
national trophy. His score was 312 out 
of a possible 350, and he was 9 points ahead 
of his nearest competitor in a field of 1,200 
shooters. His high score was a determin- 
ing factor in the team’s victory, and after 
the match the enlisted men picked him up 
and carried him around on their shoulders. 

He acquired the name Gunsling because 
of the speed with which he handled that 
piece of equipment. He modified the well- 
known sawbuck position to his own fancy. 
His specialty was skirmish firing, and when 
he stepped through the strap and crossed it 
over his right knee, the rifle was locked as 
if in a vise. Gunsling kept his left hand 
and his mouth full of cartridges. The ob- 
ject was to do as much shooting as possible 
at the shorter ranges, approaching and 
leaving the targets, and Gunsling practically 
made a machine gun out of that single-shot 
Springfield. He could fire twenty shots in 
thirty seconds, and has made eleven bull’s- 
eyes in twenty seconds. It was necessary 
to fire at least two shots at each stop going 
down, and Gunsling occasionally would re- 
main nonchalantly erect, seemingly lost in 
thought. But when the bugler began the 
Cease Firing, Gunsling would drop down 
and clip out the two shots before the last 
note sounded. 

Only recently Gunsling made a trium- 
phant return to the scene of earlier tri- 
umphs at Governors Island, N. Y. While 
officers and privates looked on, he showed 
how it way done in the days before the 
invention of the quick- firing gun. As he 
had done at San Juan Hill and in the Phil- 
ippines, he ran, halted, fell to the ground 
feet foremost, stuck his foot through the 
rifle strap, assumed his favorite sawbuck 
position, and pulled the trigger to demon- 
strate that his speed, accuracy, and pre- 
cision have not faded with the years. He 
would still be a dangerous foeman for any 
soldier in the field. 

This grand old man of shooting now 
lives at Nashville, Tenn. At 71 he is still 
active, but he says there’s no use deceiving 
himself—he’s not as young as he used to 
be. He takes no more long marches as he 
did when chasing Gerorimo’s Apaches, but 
prefers his automobile. He is an enthusi- 
astic motorist, and even now is planning an 
extended trip through New England to 
Quebec with his wife, daughter, son-in-law, 
and grandson.—R, H. Wilcox, Garden City, 
N.Y 


Repair of Fishing Rods 


EDITOR WISH to take ex- 
Outdoor Life: ception to a few of 
the statements con- 
tained in Mr. W. C. Whitt’s article “Now 
is the Time to Repair Fishing Rods,” in 
the November issue. Before offering any 
criticisms, I wish to qualify myself by stat- 
ing that T am a manual-training teacher, 
and for the past two years have taught, 
among other things, a class in rod mak- 
ing and fly casting. I therefore feel that 
I am well qualified to write on the subject. 
Mr. Whitt ends his first paragraph by 
saying, “Don’t waste your time repairing 
a cheap rod. It isn’t worth it.” I would 
say, “Don’t throw away that old rod; make 
a new one of it.” One of the best rods I 
own is an old cheap rod that I have made 
over for bass bugs. I found that the more 
expensive rods could not stand the strain 
of throwing a bass bug thirty or forty 
feet. Generally speaking, the cheap rods 
are heavier and Stiffer than the more ex- 
pensive ones, and make very fine bug rods. 
Mr. Whitt writes next of tinted varnish 
which, in my opinion, is a very messy com- 
bination. Colored varnish never lies 
smooth, and always leaves a sickly color. 
And why color a rod? The purpose of 
staining usually is to imitate other and 
more costly wood, provided the grain and 
texture is similar. Many woods, for ex- 
ample, are stained to imitate mahogany or 
black walnut. Why try to make bamboo, 
which is of the grass family, look like 
greenhart, which is a hard wood? Per- 
manganate of potash should be dissolved 
in hot water to produce brown shades 
which will not rub off. 

Mr. Whitt’s next error is when he says, 
“You are now ready for the wrapping. 
Select the colors several shades lighter than 
the job you want, as varnish darkens the 
silk. One can use color preservatives, but 
none of them will penetrate the thread to 
the wood and hold tight.” Let me say that 
clear finger-nail polish, which may be 
bought in five-and-ten-cent stores, does 
fairly well. Metal lacquer penetrates the 
silk, but may crack with hard use. The 
best color preservative that I have found, 
and one that will penetrate to the wood 
and hold, is made from guncotton, and is 
called airplane dope. This dope may be 
purchased at any aircraft plant, and some 
up-to-date paint stores carry it. Use any 
color thread you wish, put two coats of 
dope on, and your color worries are over. 
Do not confuse airplane dope with air- 
plane glue—J. Chas. Allen, North Bergen, 
NJ 


Poison Ivy Remedy 


EDITOR F F. G. LEE of New 
Outdoor Life: York follows the fol- 

lowing directions 
closely, he will kill this ivy poisoning im- 
mediately. All itching sensation will cease 
and generally the blisters will be completely 
healed in two days time. 

Procure, from any druggist, sodium per- 
borate, which is also known as Vince, wet 
the part affected with water, sprinkle lib- 
erally with the powder, and rub until the 
blisters are all broken and the powder pene- 
trates the outer skin. Do this two or three 
times a day for two days and the troubles 
with this infection will be over. 

The writer has suffered since he was a 
child from this infection and has experi- 
mented with all kinds of preparations and 
injections, and this is the only thing that 
I know that will give relief immediately 
and stop the spread of the infection. 

To prevent infection, immediately after 
being in the open wash the hands with a 
strong brown laundry soap, rub the powder 
with the soap suds into the skin, and allow 
to dry —J. H. Dugan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Black Pointer - A Fine Workman 





Pel Av Skogsbo, a sire of champion blacks 


LACK POINTERS have 


tained the popularity of 


never at- 
the parti- 


‘ colors in this country. It is true, 
however, that once an admirer of the 
blacks, always an admirer. 

At the present time a few American 
breeders are fostering the breed on a small 
scale and their efforts seem to be meet- 
ing with success, especially among those 


who are actually producing the blacks for 


utility purposes. As has been the case 
with many other breeds, however, some 
fanciers are more interested in produc- 
ing mere show dogs. Proper regard 


must be paid to type and correct confirma- 


tion of course, but the trouble with so 
many breeds has been that in order to 
secure the so-called refinements of show 
dogs, one must breed for “points.” This 
idea was being carried to extremes with 
setters and also to a lesser extent with 


pointers a number of years ago, but for- 
tunately the utility breeds were preserved 
through the advent of field trials and by 
sportsmen who valued their dogs as actual 
workmen. The result is that in setters, 
especially, we have two distinct types; the 
show dog and the practical field performer. 

To do the black pointer lasting good, it 
behooves breeders to adhere to the utility 


type, and consider the bench show value 
a secondary consideration. At the begin- 
ning of the present century William Ark- 


wright, in his classic work, “The Pointer 
and His Predecessors,” writing of the very 
early days of intelligent pointer breeding, 
said: “No one at that time had dreamed 
of keeping a pointer unfit for work or even 
unbroken and the periodical exhibition of 
the handsomest working dogs of the differ- 
ent strains, collected together for compari- 
son, should have tended without a doubt 
to the perfection of the race.” He was 
writing of the first bench show held at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, in 1859 
and the one near Bedford, England, in 1865. 
Unhappily, however, since that period 
bench shows have become so numerous that 
many dogs, even of the sporting varieties, 
are being bred for show purposes only. 


Many of them never see the field and 
should they be turned out to do their 
bit in a day’s shooting, most of them 
DECEMBER, 1934 


would be like babes in the wood. 

Fortunately there are a few breed 
black pointer who are more 
interested in field trials and gunning 
than in showing their dogs in the 
sawdust ring. We must look to theses 
men for the perpetuation and improve 
ment of the black pointer if this breed 
is to take its place among the work- 
i varieties of the  parti-colored 
strains. 

In Missouri there are several ken 
nels of black pointers whose inmates 
are all true to type, but they are 
bred for utility purposes. Dr. Z. W. 
Street, secretary of the Missouri Field 
Trial Association, is an _ enthusiast 
over the blacks. He has been breed- 
ing the species for twelve or fifteen years 
and is reaping a fair measure of success 
I attended the trials in Missouri eight or 
ten years ago when Dr. Street ran a young 


ers of 


black pointer which owned the Swedish 
name of Pel Av Skogsbo—a trim, well- 
made dog teeming with quality. His ac- 


tion in the field impressed me even more 
than his fine appearance. The dog was still 
unbroken, but he showed so much natural 
quality that he compelled admiration. Dur- 
ing that heat of thirty minutes he found 
seven bevies of birds and about a dozen 
singles. No, he did not hold them; he 
simply pointed, dashed in, and chased them 
away and he did it so merrily that he wor 


the hearts of the spectators. Of course 
he could not win in an all-age stake on 
such a performance, but he proved that 


he had a nose of superlative calibre. Later, 
when he broken, he became 
the most delightful gunning companions 
that one could ever hope to shoot over. 

Pel Av Skogsbo was Dr. Street’s ace 
and among gun-dog men he was known 
the world over. Indeed, his services came 
into great demand and breeders of blacl 
pointers as far away as Sweden sent ma- 
trons all the way the this 
country to mate 
with this dog. One 
of the results of 
this international 
breeding was 

Black 
which 
inner on 


was one oO! 


across sea to 


Sporting 
Knight be- 
came a W 


the field trials of 
several countries. 
Dr. Street rather 
naively remarks: 


“T will break down 
and admit my dogs 
may not make 
many big casts, but 
they will make a 
lot of little 
Incidentally I may 
add, they get re- 
sults. The blacks, 
as a matter of fact, 
have not been es- 
pecially developed 


ones.’ 


for major circuit field trials, but there 1s 
no reason why they should not be. After 
all, the basic attribute of all bird dogs is 
the blacks are well endowed in 
this respect. Miss America, a winner in 
Sweden, is a dog which owes her origin 


nose and 


to Pel Av Skogsbo. Arkwright, previously 
referred to, adds this in behalf of the 
blacks: 


“I myself can testify to the excellence of 





these Scottish (black) pointers—indeed I 
he never seen an out-and-out wonder 
that had not got some black-blood in his 


veins; and though I do not like their color 
on the moor, | tolerate it because of their 


extraordinary cleverness.” 


Mr. Arkwright always kept some of 
the blacks in his kennels and it was largely 
through him that Sweden was supplied, 
although it must not be forgotten that 


thirty or more years ago, there were nu- 
merous kennels of black pointers scattered 
throughout Scotland. When I was making 
a tour of that country several seasons ago 
I came across them at first hand and heard 
many stories about their prowess. They 
were to be found in Lanarkshire, up at 
Keith, at Castle Douglas, and in many 
other places we visited. I do not believe 
many of the descendents of these blacks 
are to be found in direct lines in this 
y, for most of the American breed- 
ers swear by the blacks which came from 
the kennels of W. R. Pape of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Mr. Pape did more to intro- 
blacks into this country than any- 
one else. In the seventies and eighties the 
black Papes gained quite a vogue through 
the efforts of such men as Munson, Scud- 
der, and others living in St. Louis, Mo. 
It is through the descendents of these early 
dogs that most of the working types of 
blacks in this country have come, and I 
believe Dr. Street has more of this blood 
in his kennels than anyone else at the pres- 


ent ti! 


duce the 


There are other promotors of blacks in 





Arbu Blackie demonstrating what he can do on pheasants in cover 
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affection by 
of him properly? 


hairs and leaves his coat 
smooth and tidy. 
nates 
leather 
blades, 
blades (5 in pack), 50c. 


ping chart. 
how to strip and trim all 
popular breeds, 





Prevent 
going 
Nip cuts cleanly without 
squeezing, $2.00. 
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WATER SPANIEL 
PUPS 
Fine Hunters—Retrievers— 


Fond of Children—Sturdy 
—Shipped on Approval— <& 


Literature 10c. 
PROhe 
WEL 


| 


DRISCOLL O. 
Nashville, 


SCANLAN, 
Illinois 











JEWELL W. PIGOTT 


TYLERTOWN, MISSISSIPPI 
POINT ERS. SETTERS, and RETRIEVERS 
Trained in America’s premier game section, 
to please the most exacting sportsmen. Rates 
reasonable. : 
Several Excellent Pointer and English Setter 
Shooting Dogs and Pups for Sale 











White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 


Nature Photography 


By Oliver G. Pike 


82 photographs. 8 

Printed in England. Many 
chapters on nature photography in general, and 
birds, mammals ane insects. Also chapters on 
big-game photogra,hy by Maj. A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, marine photography and low-power 
microscopy by F. Martin-Duncan, photography 
of plant life by E. J. Bedford. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
381 Fourth Ave. New York City 


at 


Pub. 1931, 196 p., 
in. $3.00 postpaid. 
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F YOU love your dog, $150 
why not show your 
taking care 


Here are three items s 
every dog lover should 
have. 
The Duplex Dog 
Dresser. This neat in- 
strument makes it easy 
strip and trim your 
log’s coat yourself per- 
fectly. Removes dead 


Elimi- 
shedding. In 
sheath with 6 
$1.50; additional 


Trimming and strip- 
Tells exactly 
$1.00. 

Duplex Nail Nipper. 


your dog from 
lame. This Nail 





Return Coupon to Dept. OL-12 
Duplex Dog Dresser, 
192 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Address 


Town 
Money back if not satisfied. 


PRODUCT OF DuSALES, INC. 


| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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familiar 
did not 
hunt for 
a vast 





Sporting Knight, an international champion 


Missouri who cater to the working type, 
notably the Selig Kennels. These kennels 
are founded largely upon the Swedish 


blacks, but when one considers that most 
of the black blood came originally from 
Great Britain, it resolves itself into the 
same thing. 


The reader may ask, why black pointers? 
I agree that they are difficult to see in the 


field on a murky day, but there is some- 
thing refined and classic about them. As 
we find them at the present time, they are 
clean cut, clean limbed, and racy looking. 


QUER 


Choice of y Dog 








Question I am desirous of obtaining a dog 
for my little girl, aged nine | want a dog that 
Ss not vicious, it one that will be a good watch 

g and protection for her The vet here recom- 
mended that I ge 2 te ile pit | 1 te 
six months old, and ha it s] I would like 

ir recommendation along this line; also 1f you 
uzgree that this would |! the best type for me. 

. £. F., Fit. 

Answer There is no specific reason why a pit 

| terrior would be any more desirable than a 

en other breeds, though the principal thing 
to keep in mind ts to secure the puppy at a very 

1 : w it to become the mI 4 

ttl [he pit bull terrior is alert 

acti is not an ofncia ré nized 

In my opi 1 this would be the principal 

! ti Many of them a quite vicious, but 
t y secure the female puppy ata ye c 

nd have it spayed this may largely be « 
Howeve while you are looking for a dog, why 
not get one of the recognized varieties? A Bostor 


i tox terrier a Scottie, a 


} } t 


Kerry Blue, in fact any 


t these yreedas nake excellent « it ms among 
the smaller varieties, Spaniels are also excellent 
me companions, if you dk not object to the 
it. They are inherently docile, but many of 
hem become very good watch dogs.—A.F.H., 


Discord Between Master and Dog 


1 


Question Last spring I bought a hound from 
1 well-known kennel. This dog was supposed to 
re a tw og half year old male, a thoroughly 
trained rabbit hound, stock an d fox proof, a go d 
railer, and an extra-good hole barker, guaranteed 
to please the most exacting hunter. I took him 

ut on his arrival and all that dog did was find 
a few sparrows. Once he almost stepped on a 
ibbit and then chased it until he lost sight of 
it and came back. Whether he can bark or not, 
I do not know; he never did it while I had him 
out. I am no dog trainer and that is why I 

ight this supposedly thoroughly trained dog 
Would you advise getting rid of him or would 
ou keep him for a season in the hope that he 
will improve if he has a few rabbits shot over 
him? At any rate I think he is a fake and so 
is the advertiser who sold him to me G.20 en 
N.Y. 

Answer:—After reading your indictment, I 
greatly fear that your new dog may be “more 
sinned against than sinning.” You admit that you 
know nothing about dog training and that you 

pected the new arrival to show all of his good 
qualities the moment you took him out of the 


rate and began to work him. It is always well 
» bear in mind that a dog; trained in one part 
»€ the country under a master who understands 
his individuality, can do little on his first trial in 
an environment where he is anger, under 
4 new master whom he does r ot rhs iow. It is quite 


homesick animal, hearing an un- 
voice uttering new commands which he 
understand, had no heart to get out and 
you. Change in environment may make 
difference in the way a dog hunts, but 


that the 


oe 
1kely 





Besides they are something different; and 
novelty sometimes is a significant influence. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
blacks are likely to change the entire trend 
of affairs in the breeding of bird dogs, 
but the sportsman who has shot over every 
kind of a setter and pointer still has some- 
thing in store for him when the opportu- 
nity comes to kill a brace or two oi birds 
over a pair of blacks. I have seen them 
work on the moors of Scotland, and in 








practically all parts of this country, but 
somehow, I can always awaken a thrill 
when I see a well-trained pair of blacks 
and the way they find birds. The black 
pointer could be made a fixture in this 
country, just as he is in England and Scot- 
land. When I was in Scotland the last 
time, old keepers spoke about the great 
black pointers 


owned by the Earl of 
Wemyss and the Duke of Buccleugh, 

about the Usher and the Bowhill dogs 
The blacks of W. R. Pape have been dis- 
persed long years ago and no doubt this 
is largely due to the fact that many 


dogs 


of his breeding were sent over to this 
country. It remains for such men who 
are interested in these working strains to 


perpetuate the remnants of the Papes that 
are still in existence here, for in our pres- 
ent day blacks will be found the 


1 
blood Oo! 





those early ancestors that came over to 
America fifty or more years ago.—A. Ff. 
Hochwalt. 
ich conditions it is always well to become 
I tly ens ree with the new dog, try to 
gain his confidence, let him understand that he is 
to be treated as he was in his old home, and then 
ifter a week or ten days let him f w the i 
tincts of his calling. By that time his nfidence 
will e been won and the old desire to hunt will 
have | e will be well n the road 
tow < a new bond of union and he 
“ the new master nder tar 
more ‘ y cond han if s dis 
cord n the very | such a 
thi is understanding dog psycl gy. n most 
case ich as the one you describe, it is lack of 
sympatl ind understanding on the t of t 
new owner that causes the strange to become 
1 m the very beginning Y " 
how you handled him or what methods y rsued 
in trying to induce the dog hun but 
it is clearly evident that ibaen is a lack of und 
sta etween master and dog It bl 
that | may not be a brok ‘ t is 
more Kely that you used the wrong 1 Phe 
dog unquestionably deserves a cl 5 
} | whether or not you will « ible to 
) thir with him. Perhaps if y turn | 
ove t another person who und t is dog 
nature he may come back to hims r 
rapidly than if you try to accom} t feat 
yourself. If you undertake the task, 
come thoroughly acquainted with " 
of country in which he is being hunt Do not 
rush matters, but give him abundant experience 
If you have an opportunity to work him with 
reliable dogs experienced in the count t might 
facilitate matters. My experience | n that 
most ices n training or working gs expect 
too much at once 7 es Br 
Book on Spaniel woutving 
Questior I shall appreciate it ve much if 
ou will tell me where I can purchase the book, 
‘Spaniels: Their Breaking for Sport And Field 
Trial Also the author and cost I Fades 
Wash 
Answer This is an English work, but is avail- 
able through our book department. The author 
is H, arlton and the price is $2.50.—A.F.H. 
A Low-Headed Setter 
Questior I have an Irish setter whict have 
owned about a year. He is very eaget to hunt 
but he always seems to take the scent from the 
gre 1 and not the body. Although I send him 
into the swamp, he can find his bird O.K. Is 
there a way I can cure him of this low-headed 
habit ?>—-C.E.S., New York 
Answer Although some people profess to be 
able to change a dog’s method of hunting, I have 
never yet seen a persistently low-headed dog im 
proved by all the methods ever devised. Keep him 
from pottering on foot scent, work him mostly 
on bevies, do not allow him to retrieve, and see 
if this helps. Some resort to mechanical devices 
for forcing the dog to keep his head up, but usual- 
ly the moment the device is removed he will re 
sort to his old methods. Low headedness in hunt 
ing is an inherent trait with some breeds and 


strains A.F.H. 
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Wa -y3 ea FOR 


of the famous 
“SpRGEANT’S Dog Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life. 

Our Free ApvICceE Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment, Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


Write for your free copy 








2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 
pDOG bade and Food 


FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs —- all breeds 
and ages. 
























Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
The safe, easy-to-give worm _ treatment. 
Dependable. ree booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-55-) U Aeimal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
__— Drug Stores Sell Parbe-Davis Products.— 















‘HERMOSA KENNELS, 


|_DECEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS | 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, | 


| Miniature. Foxterriers, Great Danes, 
| Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 


| Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less | 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO | 














TROUT LORE 


By O. W. Smith 
only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 
203 pages and many illustrations. 


Nou 


Contains 





Measures 814x564 x1 in. All about trout, 
and the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 
lure. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381-4th Ave., New York City ——_ 














The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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llie dog and lost hi 
| other day He was sick at his stomach 
omited quite a little, mostly blood. He w 
not eat at all and just lay around most of 
time. He lived only about 24 hours after I 
saw he was si vif P.A.H., Ore. 

Answer You di g may have had Ca 
Typhus (Black tons rue) from not being fed e1 
raw beef liver, which prevents it. Caustic mir 
poisons such as rms phosphorus, and antin 
produce such symptoms as you describe. Gr 
glass is relatively non-toxi 

Dogs with salmon poisoning lose appetite 
flesh very rapidly, will eat nothing, and are ve 
depressed. A liver fluke in the salmon caus 


By 
Dr. A. A. HERMANN 


Scratching and Mange 





Ov E STION My dog atches sti 
e have mange Tea 
me * swer It would be extremely difficult t 
diognose mange without using a high-power mi 
s t 1 some deep skin scrapings and ver 
to the dog to accuse him of being 1 ¢ 
hout a fair trial with a good miscroscop¢ 
Most mange cases on examination prove to be 
nema Press out the pus-filled contents of the 
inal glands once a week. Avoid overhe 1 
f is such as starches, sweets, fats, and c 
foods Mix 2 drams each of salicylic acid 
chloral hydrate and oz. of tannic acid it 
of | ing alcohol and swab on itching areas o1 
r twice daily A course of treatment ot < 
ject s at five-day intervals of a sterile n 
f foetal ¢ works 1 cles in rapidly clear 
1 n, eczem a. etc A.4fi. 
es Effective Eye Wen 
Quest My « is an English s] A 
year a he took stempet He was given 
H l lot stoy 
¢ ' P ed 1¢ 
That d ot sec 
I to ar veterina ind he ¢ 
ry « t with instruct s 
> 1 nd night. After I 
ra k I noticed that | 
. 4 g I had gone far « g 
] ed f unning bt t 
. ane ¥ d be pleas t 
if th ny danger of 
thi ind how | 
s I up the ete l 
W ple 1 to k if there 
t t W lik k 
¢ H f tl € 
\ W s ears out entl wit f 
applicator Kee] ture 
them unle you desir some serious ear tr 
Get a 10%Argyrol eye ointment This « e 
used each night during his lifetime without y 
tr, the Ch 1 sore eyes usually ind te 
nfected tonsils 1.A.H. 
Eczema of Middle ers 
Ouestior I have 1 deer hound that apparently 
} something ' her ears, he wants tc t 
hen t times. TI has been pre t 
f t x Whil ing g 
nd « } ear The tr ble s 
Ci. f Py, hed he ears re 
P with tl f seems to feel. 
] 1 she 1 star satisfied indefin 
| he ea 1 l t the | 
1 a hun 
If 1 < 1 recon nd t tment f 
t e I w 1 appreciate it 1.U 
At y log has a severe moi é 
of tl } (Ottis Me i). 
Pu dropperfu of D. D. D. ex 
eact eacl ng atter wip 
ex Ss Tr ! ott cotton Pre ( 
conte glands and repeat in 14 
Avoid st hes ts, fats, and cooked food 
Put Y I et over he head if nece 
to keep her from shaking or scratching the S 
Keep water out of the ears at all times 1.A.H 


Canine Typhus 


Quest Will you please advise me how 
log acts when he is poisoned by salmon, and 
long he may live after he has eaten salmor 
he will die within a few hours. Also how |} 

n he has been given ground glass or 


I had a very fine C 


disease. The Washington State Veterinary ( 
has prefected a serum for curing salmon px 
ing Not seeing the case it is hard to tel 
no might have c am 
Canine Typhus.—A.. 


death, but I sus} 





§ The Health 
of Your Dog 
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F 
qHe BEST erore? 


KILLS FLEAS 


DEAD! 


Flit Powder kills fleas— 
chase them off 
temporarily. No odor. 
Retains its power—kill- 
ing fleas as they hatch. 
Harmlesstomananddog. 


FLIT =i 


— 
POWDER 


doesn’t 


si — a 
Stanco Inc. 











“In my years of breeding 1 have 
never come across a finer or more 
economical food than BALORA- 
TION,’’ says Mr. Gilroy, breeder 
of the nationally famous setter Ch. 
Chief Topic, winner of 10 ‘‘Best of 
Show” and 14 ‘Best of Breed.’’ 
Thousands of dog owners are dis- 
covering this fact . . . discovering 

I that BALORATION, formulated by 
one of the country’s most eminent canine authorities, is 
the PERFECTLY BALANCED FOOD .. . the one food 
that keeps dogs in glowing health without any supplemental 
feeding and at mialmum cost. 


ites ae de ae 


10 ths. $1.00 postpaid 
25 Ibs. $1.35 100 Ibs. 


$1.25 West ef Mississ'ppi postpaid 

$4.85. F.0.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Special Formula PUPPY FOOD, 25 Ibs. $1.75; 100 Ibs. $5.85. 
JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP., 
452 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, New York 





Western Distributor: M. R. STAFFORD 
4353 Pacific Highway, Pacific Beach, 


BAL O RATION 


San Diego, California 





PERFECTLY BALANCED DOG FOOD 

—DOGGLOW— 

Make Your Dog Safe for Your Children 
clean dog carries no germs 





A REALLY” non-poisonous, healing, 
DRY SHAMPOO and DEODORANT. Too 
frequent washing of dogs ruins the coat, 


dries the skin, subjects them to colds, pneu- 











monia and rheumatism. Dry cleans perfectly. 

Ni npleasant odor. Ask Your Veterinar‘an. 

M Impor t Stores, or Send 50 Cents for Medium 

s or $1.00 for Giant Can to 

weceLow PRopucrs 

24 East 80th St., pt. W., New York 

EVERY DOG OWNER I NEEDS $450 

“Stripslik’’ 





Vz 


a Paid 
Does not tt ad hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely, 
leaving t i lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 

stand ew Or coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
a id i & A rT) thi k or thin coats, and cate; aleo good 





” vazor odes trimming blade, with each order. 
Doc Comb- Brush Ourtie $1 val ue ¢ Ped. 
Anti-Bark Bridie 

WARNER'S DOG “SUPPLIES, ‘Dept. am Norwich, vw 


FUR-FISH- GAME 


is ‘ust the wagazine you have been 
looking for. t is edited by none 
othe 





h than Mr Harding, whose 
ait is a byword in the sporting 
field It is a monthly publication 
of from 64 to 100 pages chucked full 
of interest ae ages Fumentes 
with 1 »tos HUNTING 
FIs HING, POR FARMING. TRAP- 
PING, ¢ Each issue has many 
demnatmnaute The Gun Rack; Doge; 


Fish and Tackle; Roots and Herbs; 
Fur Raising; The Fur Markets; Trap- 
line; Question Box, and American 
Trappers’ Ass'n. News 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clip this ad 
ond ae ie 





Attach name and addrese 
50c cash. check or 


8 repro- 


“EUR-FISH-GAME 


172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
nm Sale at News Stands 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


each number and initial as a separate word. New advertisers are 
requested to furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
Classified advertising in this magazine is cheap and effective. It is 
read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, sportsmen who 
make a point of looking in these columns before making purchases. 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS 
A WORD PER INSERTION. Minimum advertisement accepted is ten 
words, or one dollar. Cash must accompany order, and a 10% discount 
is given for six consecutive issues. When figuring cost, please count 
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KENTUCKY RABBIT HOU ND—Male, 2 years old, me- 
dium size, long ears, good voice, and is Kentucky- 
English and Red-Bone breeding. He knows how to hunt 
briars, brush, swamps and start a rabbit. Will stay until 
shot or holed. Hole barker. He is fast, steady, and a 
true trailer. He can stand the weather no matter how 
cold. He can trail on snow. Never shy of man or gun. 
$15.00, ten days trial. Can furnish you bank reference 
and money back guarantee. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





RABBIT HOUND—Some extra good 2% to 3 year - old | 


Redbone and Blue Ticked, medium size hounds. Good 
routers, true trailers, hole barkers, brush and briar hunt- 
ers. Will stay with rabbit until shot or holed. Dogs with 
plenty of experience. Raised in country with plenty of 
game, and know their business. COD $15.00 each, or 
$25.00 pair, om 10 days trial. Few Combination Coon 
and Opossum dogs. Tennessee Kennels, Paris, Tenn. 


PAIR HIGH CLASS thoroughly trained rabbithounds. 
No trash, good routers in brush briars or snow. G 
head and ears, open trailers with good voices, age 2% 
years. All day hunters, hole barkers, neither man or gun 
shy. Medium size dogs, very fine lookers. Females $12.50, 
males $15.00, pair $25.00. C.0.D. 10 days trial, bank 
references furnished, money back guarantee. I. W. Wil- 

son, Murray, Ky. 


HUNTING HOUNDS, all breeds, well trained, good 

hunters. Extra high-class coon-hounds $65.00 Choice 
combination tree-hounds $30.00 to $40.00. Good fox- 
hounds, wolf-hounds, and deer-hounds $30.00 to $40.00. 
Real rabbit-hounds $15.00. Young hounds started on 
game $15.00. Puppies $10.00 a pair. 10 days trial. 
Enclose stamp for reply. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 

four year old male coonhounds, redbone and bluetick 
breed, wide fast ranger, and hunter. True and solid tree 
barker. Will hunt anywhere, either hills or swamps. 
Rabbit and fox broke. Priced to sell on fifteen days trial 
written money back guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ken- 
tucky 


ILLINOIS BEST STRAIGHT Cooners and combination 

fur hunters. Trained in Riverbottoms, Hills and 
Swamps. Birdsong biueticks, black tans and redbones. Our 
hounds are trained on wild coon and shipped for trial, no 
trash to offer, correspondence with real sportsmen a 
pleasure, prices reasonable. Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, 
Hl. 


PAIR MEDIUM SIZE High Class rabbit hounds 2% yrs. 

old, brush, brier & snow workers. Neither man nor 
gun shy, breeding Red Bone & Black & Tan Crossed. 
Female $15.50. Male $15.00. Pair $25.00. C.O.D. 
ten day trial. Money back guarantee, bank reference. 
E. A. Surratt, Baldwyn, Miss. 


FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS, the favored sport of the 
modern he-man, gives its greatest degree of compensa- 
tion when taken in the wake of dependable seasoned 




















hounds. Our specialty is the best in master coonhounds, 
foxhounds and rabbit hounds. Catalog 10c. Hermosa 
Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 12-2 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for sale 

trained coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, For 
hounds, Rabbit hounds, Beagle hounds, Pointers and 
Setters. Also young dogs and puppies. Shipped for 
trial, satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue ten cents. 11-6 


FOR SALE: Four year old cur and hound ‘that is fast, 

silent, fur getter. Trees 90% of coons before they den. 
Rabbit and fox broke. Priced to sell on trial; written 
money back guarantee. Bank reference furnished. J. 
Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky. 











$25.00 PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS—Male and female, me- 

dium size, Kentucky-English, Blue-Tick Breeding, 2 
years old, long ears, good voices. This pair of dogs raised 
and trained together but no relation. They are fast, true 
trailers, and steady drivers. Know how to hunt swamps, 
briars, and brush, and start a rabbit; will stay until shot 
or holed. Hole barkers. Not shy man or gun. They 
can trail on snow as same as ground. Male, $15.00; Fe- 
male, $12.50; Pair, $25.00. Ten days trial, with money 
back guarantee to please, and bank reference furnished. 
Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 





MALE RABBIT HOUND $15.00—Kentucky-English — 


Bluetick Breeding, 2% years old, medium size, ¢ 
voice, long ears. All day hunter. Has had the experience. 
Will hunt anywhere. Extra good in briars, underbrush 
and thickets. Knows how to start rabbit and stay with 
it until shot or holed. Good hole barker. Steady driver. 
True trailer. Will hunt in any kind of weather. Can 
trail rabbit on snow. Free of any disease. Neither man 
or gun shy. $15.00, ten days trail. Bank references fur- 
nished. Money back guarantee. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


COONHOUNDS, combination hunters, and silent trailers 

that will satisfy the most critical huntsmen. All dogs 
shipped on trial. We can please you. Best of references. 
Established thirty-five years. Send dime for lists. Sports- 
men’s Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


SETTERS and POINTERS 


SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! Please note! Due to ex- 

treme drouth and my crops being burned up—no rain 
in three months—forced to dispose of my two lovely 
trained bird dogs. 3 years, dogs with lots experience, fine 
retrievers. Staunch to wing and shot, high headed, all 
day hunters. Guaranteed, on trial, $40 each, $75 pair. 
Joe Raiford, Box 23, Bartlett, Tenn. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH Setters, Pointers and Spaniels, 

thoroughly trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. We can please you. Best of references. Estab- 
lished thirty-five years. Buy your Christmas dogs early. 
sas dime for lists. Sportsmen’s Club Service, LaRue, 
Ohio. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS for training; thirty-four years 

experience developing shooting dogs; excellent refer- 
ences. Also three well trained dogs and some younger 
dogs well started on game birds, for sale reasonable. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

















SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a —., oe and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Pup youngsters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED ‘exclu SIVELY. Percy 
K, Swan, Chico, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL, REGISTERED, LIVER and white Springer 

Spaniels, 3 to 5 months old. From best hunters 
retrievers. Sired by imported Yegor of Avandale, whose 
offspring won at New York, Baltimore last season. Special 
this month, males $10.00 to $15.00. Females $8.00 to 
$12.50. Papers free. Satisfaction assured. Wm. Kunze, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS. Six month old typey 
male and beautiful litter sister. Rich blood of outstand- 
ing Champions. Offering puppies’ sire, valuable field 
trained stud, son of Champions Flint of Avendale and 
Pierrepont Lass. Carlson Bros., Hoopeston, Illinois. 


COCKER SPANIELS, trained dogs and puppies shipped 
on trial. We can please you. Best of references. 

Established thirty-five years. Buy your Christmas dogs 

cou’. Bend dime for lists. Sportsmen’s Club Service, 
anhue, 110. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID LITTER Springer Spaniels by 
the pair that produced both show and field trial win- 

ners at Milwaukee and Chicago last year. Ready Novem- 

ber fifteenth. Yellowstone Kennels, Miles City, Mont. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, Sire Winnebago Best Stud, 
Dam Daughter Champion Bobsday Nebo, Priced Reas- 
qoatie. Elwood Kennels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, 
y 11-3 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 
wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 11- 6 
BEAUTIFUL GENUINE IRISH Water Spaniel females. 
Ready for training. Training Instructions free. Papers 
$15.00. Pembina River Kennels, Walhalla, North Dakota. 
SPRINGERS. LIVER and white Males born June 8 
Trained Parentage. Pape Innoculated Distemper, 
Rabies, Fifteen Dollars. Paul Fry, Dixon, Illinois. 
PEDIGREED IMMUNIZED SPRINGER Spaniel and 


Irish Terrier Puppies attractively priced. Professor 
Peck, Arvada, Colorado. 






































FOR SALE BROKEN Pointer dog 3 years old. He 
does it all. Staunch on points, retrieves, all day 


hunter. C.O.D. $50.00, on 5 days’ trial. We have 
others, Pointers and Setters. Murray Kennels, Brighton, 
Tennessee. 





CREAM OF POINTER Breeding. Sire, Double Cham- 

pion Village Boy; Dam, Frank’s Hoosier Babe. Hand- 
some, Vigorous May 1, youngsters. Nominated both 
futurities. Poirting. Merritt Bros., R2, Nichols, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—English Setter Pups—Gunner—Jersey Prince 
Breeding. Dam—Lady Currie—Sire—Rex Kipling. = 

Papers. Quality Pups from Hunters. Bred Right 

Raised Right. W. Ward Stammer, Edwards, N.Y. 


SHOOTING DOGS DE LUXE shipped on trial; also 

Champion bred puppies and nicely started young 
dogs. State your interests for complete details. Shady 
Brook Kennels, Waltonville, Illinois. 


IRISH SETTERS SIRED by champion and imported 

dogs. Greatest strains in America. Stamp for photos 
and particulars, state age, sex. Sporting Irish Kennels, 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 














RABBIT HOUNDS GUN and field broken, crackerjack 
brush and briar hunters. Long eared type Beagles, also 
fox hounds trained on rabbits only. Price $15.00 to 
25.00, 10 days trial. No trash to offer. Riverview Ken- 
nels, Ramsey, Tl. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit and combination hounds 

shipped for trial. Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


LOOK! LOOK! Big fine nicely started 2 year old 
coonhound. Breeding, black tan, bluetick cross. Tree- 
ing good, fine prospect. First $12.50 gets him C.O.D. 
1. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky 


LOOK!» “RIG, F FINE nicely started 2 yr. old Coon hound 
partly trained, ae Tick & Red “Bone crossed. First 
$12 2.50 gets him. C.0O.D. EB. A. Surratt, Baldwyn, Miss. 


WORL D’s L aBaEet HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality 
Hunting Dogs, Sold > Trial Allowed; Literature 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc. B.S 8, Herrick, Illinois. 


$15. 00 BUYS 2 year old coon “and opossum hound hunted 
last season, ‘treeing good; shipped C.0.D. Kentucky 
Cc ‘conhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 




















POINTER & SETTER PUPS 6 months old. Males 
$12.00, Wemates $10.00. All papers. Ship C.O.D. 
Inspection. _ Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Ill. 


ENGLISH SETTER 
Spectre, Laurel Mohawk Jake bloodlines. 
Chester Galleher, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


GERMAN BRAHTHAARS and Short Hair Pointers. 
Winning Parents. Started Puppies. Reasonable. Short- 

hair Kennels, Bennington, Nebr. 

BEAUTIFUL POINTER PUPPIES; Seaview Rex breed- 
ing. Also Irish Setter puppies; pedigrees and photos. 

K. J. Crandall, Casey, DL 


PUPPIES, whelped May 8. Hawk 
Price $15.00. 











COCKER SPANIEL PUPS. Pure Obo breeding, choice 
stock. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 
SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 
sepinces SPANTELS our Specialty. Mr. 
N. Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn. 


SPRINGERS — in the woods, 
Route 3, Erie, 








and Mrs. 
12-12. 





Allen Tate, 





AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES, the all-round dogs are excellent 

retrievers on upland game and waterfowl: natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. We can please you. Established thirty-five years. 
Buy your Christmas dogs early. Sportsmen’s Club Service, 
LaRue, Ohio. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES, hunters, watch- 
dogs and pals. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfaction, 
vil delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, 


PROTECT YOUR HOME and leved ones with an Aire- 
dale for Xmas. Pedigreed and Registered. Geo. 
Harker, Sen Fernando, Calif. 


CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 


GOLDEN LABRADOR RETRIEVERS, pups and Grown 
Stock. Pups sired by Twenty Grand, Grandson of 

imported grand Champion. Also at stud Chesapeake 

bitch 15 mo. old. Enos Clark, _ Wilcox, Nebraska. 
































ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers, 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 

Wash. 

REGISTERED IRISH SETTER puppies for sale or 
trade for sporting goods. Harry Nusbaum, Taneytown, 

Md 

IRISH SETTERS from show champion parents that are 
actually used for hunting. Robt. . Gerdel, Wooster, Ohio, 


ENGLISH SETTERS, training age, papers. 


Winifred at Bidwell, St. Paul, Minn. 











OLD FASHIONED COON hounds. All kinds of varmint 
hounds. Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozark a 


tain Kennel, Springfield, Missouri, 





KENTUCKY COONHOUNDS, 2 years old, 15 days’ trial 
purchase. Money back guarantee, $15.00. Bury Miller, 
Lynn Grove, Ky 12-3 
COON DOGS—Other varmint hounds. Free list. Six 
Months trial, Missouri-Arkansas Kennel, Koshkonong, 
Missouri, 

HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds. 
__ years. a _Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 
COONHOUNDS, BEAGLES, RABBIT Hounds. Trial. 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Penna. es __10-3 -3 
IMPORTED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS and puppies. 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. et 
YOUNG HOUNDS good as they look, $10.15. Photo 
dime. Wilbur, Tyngsboro, Mass. ee 
200 HUNTING HOUNDS, Bird Dogs, Catalogue. Kaskas- 
__ kennels, R29, Herrick, Illinois. 














Shipper 28 
eee OE 














THREE COON DOGS, also two young starters. Herbert 
Draffen, Paducah, Ky. R.4. 
78 





GREAT DANES 


BEAUTIFUL GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. C. De 
Las G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, N. Mex. 


GREAT DANE, MALE, Black, 3 years, Best Offer. No 
Work. James Phillips, Jefferson, Pa. 


REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. 
Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


TERRIERS 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS—AKC Blue Ribbon winners from 

hunting stock. Puppies, matched pairs, matrons, studs. 
Terms. State wants. Evergreen Scotties, Columbus 
Junction, lTowa. 


YOUNG FEMALE IRISH terriers, from registered hunt- 
ing and show stock. Low priced. Gun trades con- 
sidered. Franklin Hubbard, Auburn, California. 12-2 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 











Fawns. Tanans 














Littfin, 
11-3 | 





LABRADOR RETRIEVER PU PPIES for sale, Black. 
Whelped January thirty-first. Litter registered Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. John Weimer, Broadmoor, Colorado 





Springs. 

LABRADOR RETRIEVERS—Blacks and Goldens—Pup- 
pies and matured stock. Best imported breeding. 
EB. Kopplin, Litchfield, Minn. 12-2 





LABRADOR PUPPIES. Best of breeding. Twenty- five 
dollars and up. Earl McCreary, Norton, Kans. 1l- 


DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 


TRAIN YOUR DOG For Vaudeville or Home Amusement. 
80 Entertaining tricks including instructions in Obedi- 

ence, Guarding, ete. 224 pages. Illustrated. $1.50 

Postpaid. Collier Trainers, Box 610-D, Hollywood, Calif. 

DOG COLLAR NAME Plates. Three for 40 cents. One 
20 cents. Rivets free. Milliken Stamping Company, 

K115_ Sterling Ave., Providence, Rhode Island. 

DOG COLLAR PLATE Engraved with 3 your name and 

address, 25c. Frank Bojarske, 2007 Mex tasland Ave., 

E. St. Louis, Tilinois. 

GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in ele, 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 


BASSET HOUNDS 


BASSET HOUNDS: hunters, pups. Dime brings illus- 

trated descriptive folder, saleslist. Thirty basset pic- 
tures and list, 25c. Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring 
Valley. Ohio. 






































The family can agree on—The AMERICAN BULL TER- 
IER; Registered puppies $15. Ralph Dehos, Sturgeon 
Ray, Wis. 








BASSET HOUND PUPPIES. 2 to 10 months. Cham- 
pionship breeding. $25.00 to $50.00. W. Klapp, Rad- 
nor, Penna. 11-6 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Kennel Taxidermy Birds and Animals 


Misc. DOGS SUPPLIES, TAXIDERMY, FURRIERS, & TANNING sao: A eee, QUAL America’s largest and 









































<elnenimets senitiintiaitiatinaiaeiaiiaaaias ippl eyes, all grades, foreign and do ti . partridge. Will thrive in sea level or 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest | Pa t deer, moose, elk, and bear wall mout Aipine region Breeding, stocking or ornamental pur- 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- Open 1 eads, half heads and she for natural | ° R. M. Holmes, Molalla, Oregon. 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers t flesh, bees wax, hard yel and WISCONSIN STOCK full winged strong and healthy, 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, I l s, animal skins for mounting for sale Rit ,. Mongolians, Mutants, Silvers and Goldens. 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- Ta ; into buckskin all colors. Manufa B Mallards and Bantams. Walter Gallwitz, 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- | ing into 2 s, fur coats, chokers. Custom tan small R W + 
Fifth Denver, Colo | Tot all kinds of skins. Lesson book on Taxidermy, mail ’ - 
- —<—$__—_——_ SN order learning. Taxidermy work on big game, all kind fAME YOUNG Hand Raised Yellow Heads, 
GE RMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. Dual purpose in a big way. W. W. Weaver, Reading, Michigar a : Red Heads, $6.00. Young Bronco Yel- 
s for field, woods or water. Points, trails, trees, re- — : : low Heads, $6.00; Red Heads, $5.00. Laredo Zoological 
trieves ve .. moe rted prize-winnir .. stud om ane —— BIGGEST $1.00 BUY! Schmidt’s $15.00 Professional Lared lexa ' P 
rom the best working strains in Europe Sacked for your Training axiderm ri > 10n ours¢ I ~ 3 FOXES 
soaeeiion tar a lifeti By Ay OF eee fet oe A a 4s ee » mj a. a, _ a. - on R.z > ( OON . AUNKS, k. OXES, SKUNKS—bred females, S, 
Dr Cc rles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 10-6 fusely illustrated text books—ALL FOR $1.00 Postpaid Sh: i idy I *, F arm Springfield.” ante “ay vinta 10. 
OORANG AIREDALES, Cocker Spaniels, Irish Setters, Limited number. Act eg + Rush your $1.00 to — 53-8 





oe ITS AND Muskrats. Lowest prices on fine 


H&L, 925 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
ock. Free Magazine. Write Backyard Op- 


English Setters, English Pointers, Coonhounds, and 




























































































































































Beagles shipped on trial. We can lease you. Best v r 3 is 

oF caleenae mahiiched thirty fee yd y See sau T AXIDE RMY St PPL IE S—QU ALITY Eyes, portunities Bo x 103, Littleton, Colorado. _ 

Christmas dogs early. Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's _ seetn, genuine Jonas hea rms. ” S, etc, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL se eat, -z 
Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. Rv. rything for the progressive taxidermist. s 1 for varieties ornamental birds. L st — - poate. poe 
— — — —_——_ I illustrated catalogue—Free. Jonas Bres.. 1024 Broad uralist 9 Cop] 4 T * . ree. Hoffman, Nat- 
REGISTERED 100% LLEWELLINS , Irish Setters, | y iy, Denver, Colo. BR piey Ave., Teaneck, N. J. 

Cockers, Wires, Scotties; types, style, hunting qualities - PHEASANTS, SPEC IAL, RINGNECKS, Breeders, $2.00 
unsurpdssed. Stud service. Denstone Kennels, Lafayette, TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES ... GLASS EYES... oy each Fr. O. B., Cash with order. Dixie Game Farm, 
Calif ¥ a Se aS Materials of all kinds at lowest prices. Quick Service 12 | Lafayette St., Salisbury, N. C 
FINE STUDS—GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers and pe A shat Pars. Tin for — potted Taxidermy Studio, | I ERK 'S—MALES $2.50, Females $3.00, Pair $5.00, 

English Springer Spaniels. Correct type and great —— pee SES Saves, Sense. earling Females $3.50. Book 15c. Herman Leich- 
hunter ups. Howard H. Miller, Route 1, Dayton, -~ARW re enring, South Amana, lowa. 

° , . LEARN TAXIDERMY Book complete. One Dollar S —— 
Ohio. a So he ca jlass Eyes, Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, B ird Bodie R AISE pncees WOOL RABBITS. Wool brings $3 
GORGEOUS 8s COATE D PEKING ESE : Pupr pies, pe digreed, Head Forms and Panels Catalog Free. Schoepfer I Ah sg a . any "renee Catalogue for stamp. Clay 
lovable intelligent house d $25 to $35 Her- Studio, 134 West 32nd St., New York. Dec : on = 
mosa_ Kennel Fe deral and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo i SALE—FOX sai IRRELS if you want the J Best 
— ———_ s s ecreate yot rophi« lave them vive ‘ er P 7 
IRISH SETTERS, IRISH Spaniels and Springer Spaniel | SCULPTOR TAXIDERMISTS. Recreate your trophies | .f hate them. | ive Dollars Per Pair. Edwin Kamin- 
Pups, Eligible Males $15, Females $10. Harley . er eee — —— . —— 
Ey <out, Aiuincen, Siheomee. “ $ 4 208 Wert se on le Franklin J. Seeling, Taxidermi ‘8, | CHINESE DRAGONS, 4 feet, $5.00. Boa Constrictor 
—— — —_—— — ose wee ¢ * la, 2 . lied Snake harmless, 5 feet 5.00. Lares y wics 
GREYHOUND—REGISTERED. The kind you beat the Asean ceed Laredo, fern” “OM 5-08. Lasede Reclogical, 
tl fello itt Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Hen- d )ERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head : ; - 
nepie, "Minacapelie, Minn. ‘2 . . forms on the market illustrate 1 cat ~~ 15¢ “Mon y | BI At PIFUL FOX —— IRRELS for , Pets. 1 Pair $5.00. 
HUNTERS: ALL KINDS hunting Hounds and Bird Dore, | fefumded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, | xebruskan yt! Suaranteed. Bernard Hazzard, Miller, 
I IRS: ALL KID Sh r unds an sire oO£s Wash. 12-2 | Aebrask 
Cheap, Free Trial. Write for Prices. Ramsey Creek = —- | FOR SALE—FERRETS. Lar ——— oe 
- or wl = ; sarge or Small lots. Write 
Kennels, Ramsey, Hl anes L. E. DRAWVER TAXIDERMY STU DIO. Always the for price W. H. Campbell, Route 3, New London, 
CLARENCE W. BEAN, Breeder of pedigreed Beagles— | ‘ be t, remen iber if it is worth doing, it is worth do- | Uni 
Maine Spaniels—Chows. Puppies for sale, Benger, Okla right. L. E. Drawver, 306 West Noble, Okla. Si , | SPECIAL PRICES on Pheasants, partridges, quail and 
aine } ee 2 =-< | viary bird Eddy Bird Farm, Boulder Creek, Calif. 
SC ‘OTTISH TERRIERS AND Springer Spaniels. Paul DEER SKINS | TANNED. Made into fine Dress Glove | NEW ZEALAND RABBITS & Carneaux Pigeons to 
_E. Brown, 6% 31 College Station, Brookings, 8. Dak. | - Mitte " Moccs as ins, Vests, Blazers. Folder Free. | trade for Pheasants. W. F. Herron, Houston, Mo. 
COLLIES: RE \UTIES: TE RH NE Strain, $15 up sonner ixidermy Studios. Grand Rapids, Michiga |} EXTRA DARK GLACIER “Mountain Mink. : $30.00, 

Sunny Grand Collie Farm, Station F., Milwaukee. 11-2 | GLASS EYES, HEADFORMS, Beautiful Shields. All | 00.00 per pair. Barney Brannin, Melville, Mont. 11-2 
ma a wy ——e= aan " “— Taxidermy Supplies at Wholesale. Write for rice | FERRETS $3.00 PAIR Yearling | ale 9 sa 
FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL registered St. Bernar up- | }, mn . pri ? J . earling females $2.00. Her- 
. 4 —— a Ne bed ag i ean ad pur list. Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, Tennessee | man Roesch, Grand Island, Nebr. Route 4. 11-2 
CHOICE PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (Coach) pups. | TROPHIES—MOUNTED, SKINS—Tanned Spectsl | ee ne YOUNG ‘stock and yearling fe- 

__ Reasonable. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 12-2 Ps. es on Heads. Specimens for sale. Chicago Studi antl uiip Winter, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

———_—— —— ——— — a | @ Sassen, 2743 West 71-St., Chicago, Ill. CLOSING-OUT SALE. Pheasants —bants 
BEAUTIFUL SCOTTIES of exceptional breeding. Rea- | Paramount Farm, Martinsville, “Indiana, aie 
sonable. Gus Bertsch. Glasgow, Montana 10-3 TRUE TO LIFE MOU NTING, all trophies big or small. | SNOOK! UM 1 - — - 
——- —$___—____——- - ——— Game head specialty Satisfaction uaranteed. | ~ \ SEAR CUBS, tame, $12.00, _ large, $15.00. 
ENGLISH BULLDOGS. Catalog ten cents. Challenger | price list LeRoy Lamp. Springfield, Minn. ~ "| —Laredo Zoological, Laredo, Texas. 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. “6 | . _- | RAISE MINK Stamp f 
: : SE } , Stamp for Booklet. Lomm n’ 
ee —_ LEARN TAXIDERMY FIVE courses. Reasonable t | Barnesboro, Pa omman’s Fur whe = 
tion Best of instructions Certificate issued Blue | = — —- _ 
— a a Beaver Taxidermy School, Lemont, II. 
ENGLISH BEAGLES, trained dogs and puppies, shipped =r eat ie a5 | ___ Wild Duck Silesian 

on trial. We can please you. Best of references. BEA J va U i, “5 ye gga Onna sated your fox | : 
Established thirty-five years. Buy your Christmas dogs or other skins cpa vero) potty ork guaranteed. DECOYS $5.00 PAIR Hens $3.00, Drakes $2.00. Pure- 
early. Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's Club Service, | ouce Fur Company, Sloatsburg, N.Y. 12-¢ _ bred Grey English Calls. Bantam type trem Seated 
LaRue, Ohio “a STYLISH CHOKERS MADE from Fox. Bobcat. ¢ ock J raised and Hand tamed. Have raised and 
TRAINED BEAGLES, sstarters, puppies; coonhounds; , $6.00 complete. Alvin C. Skretteberg, Shadehill, | tista orily shipped several hundred each year for ten 

wanted guns. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. 10-6 | South Dakota 11-3 years, to every state in U.S. I furnish famous Reelfoot 

- 5 — td ~ eunstaian — — _ - - Lake Guides each season. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
BEAGLES & . IB ota NDS, i broke, trial, w IR Z TAXIDE RMY saktetnlane since 1886 We also | Suaranteed A. G. Harris, Jr., Tiptonville, Tennessee. 

Guy yerner, anover Junction, enna n and make up your fur skins. 130 Hillcrest Ave SMALL ENGLISH CALLS. CO. D $3.00 ; ry 
a Ain —_ $$ eet os Alsds BNGLIE . $3. pair, $4.50 
BEAGLE PU PS Males, $8 50, females, $7.50. Floy a A 7 = 11-3 trio, traine i with flyers. Mallards $1.00 each, Cana- 

3oyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 2-6 | TAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- | nois, “°'** *20-00 Pair. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, Iili- 
3 > PUPS— ad: L ° scription Catalog 112. Paul Miller, Camb ¢ -— —__— ” 11-3 
cuose E BEAG Pore Purebred; List 10e. Hop on —— , "Nov. °35 | FANCY MIDGET CALL Ducks—mated Canada Geese 

——— = a | za mallards—trained ‘one. Hand made duck calls. Paul 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS and Pups. Ed Leichtle, | P APER ‘FORMS. Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodi« Leib, Anna, I 10-3 

-9 4 € 4 2 ve 1 ’ 4 ] t r y = = 

_ Cold Spring, Ky. a _ _3aee - qu irrels, Glass Ey Arthur C. Birch, Cold + ADDRESS PERFECT LIVE Duck Decoy Harness Co. 

m : ——s ——— at Sal Kansas, for descriptive pamphlet giving de- 

° 
Old Coins TROPHIES SKILLFULLY MOUNTED—Anythin natural action. ae 
; Chokers made—Tannin Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio MINNESOTA WILD “RIC Es seed— —Write for special 
“ - = . price Prompt delivery MacGregor- Denner] itki 

$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old | « > T's UR Trophies. G < OE GETS po 3 y a r inerly, Aitkin 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin “= us Y ¥ pre m ‘croset wW . G Ee rk a L rs 7 mf a | Minnesota ve : pe - __10-12 

Value Book, 4x6 Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices. Saams : : : | CHOICE MIDGET CALLERS $4.00 pair, shipped C. O. 

Coin Exchange, Box 15, Le Roy, N. Y¥ se 11-6 GLASS EYES Rest quality Low prices. Erwin Lem . D. Inspection allowed. Clinton Frogge, Rogersville, 

CALIFORNIA GOLD $1.00 size $1.10; -7 size 53c; % | ter, 1010 Ray Street, Flint, Michigan. 11 I _ 10-3 

ize 27¢ Coin and stamp list including Large Cent or eet ae ceil emaiiad 4 . a . |G b NI VINE PURE BRED small English calle > 

100 stamp 3 10c. Zim Stamp & Coin Co., Salt Lake, be -. | MA KING CHORE ms. ca nd $6 complete. Stra ine | 3.50 Trio $5.50 Robert ‘Mesten, ‘Shattuc, ill. Pair 

SEN anes ST FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! W te 

UNITED § ST ATE 8. Large cent,, t ro-cent bronze. thee: e Tra in | Re 1 Decoy Factory. Forest Park, Illinois = 

cent nickel ar argain list, 25¢ Thirteen dates larg ; vt > “ar . - 

cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 12-6 is Pring _ Gl AR . Fi F » wrote —_ ae allers. Prices reason- 
— _ | 1 > without neni ' >luonr ary teE ! aines Alina, MoO 

CALIFORNIA GOLD. Quarter size 27c; $% size 53c; | ‘ ATCH FUR hout expensive tray Bluey f ——s : ; 

Dollar Size $1.10; Eighty page coin and stamp cata ' ng 16 deadfalls, 5 snares, 8 box tray also 28 LITTLE GREY CALLS—Drakes $1.00, Hens $1.50. 
logue 10: Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 11-6 Sues anteed aceon. sen trap rts. AMT fo ‘$1 oun ow, Moberly, Mo. 

- — - s t and many other rapper ecret or § t | 2K EG . 

OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid maid ¥1 Rp egg a pote a ica” ie I CORK | J E o7 _ MATERIAL S, send stamp. J. Scott, 

for old coins Buying catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept THE Bl HW Fox NT . OTE . S — — St. Paul, Minn. 9-12 
19. Muskogee, Okla. 7 id 12 oe _ i rox A " ) Cor : TRAPP! r I NG Ys CANADIAN GEESE LARGE Size, very tame. Henry 
WE PURCHASE ALL Indianhead Pennies. Certain dates | works on bare ground or deep snow. Results guaranteed | —< Carthage, Tl 11-2 

exceedingly valuable. Price lists 10c. Photocentco, 100 r no Dat F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota. Box O. 1 | FOR SALE—ENGLISH Calls, $12.00 per dozen. J. 
Forsyth, New York. | = = Gude Hamburg, lowa 
——__— - — Se LOWEST PRICES on Professional Tr ing Method 
WE BUY 1907 Indian cents. Full information one dime 6 years expert¢ sae East ar i West ” Ot amp bri |} ATTRACT WILD DUCKS. See ad page 10. Wisconsin 

(coin). New Miss Mattick Co., Dept. OL, Altoona, Pa. bunch ct e methods. Results pl i Geor | A Nu é 
-—— a -- = ———— ( r McGraw N.Y - —" 

TRAPS, 7 TAGS. SNARES, SCENTS t P 
Employment RAPS. TR. TB ng Te lag Fm ng Boat & Camp Equip. 
—— __—]———_—— | ert. K. Coopers Mills, Maine 12-2 = ccciuieiabbanies aaa 
WANTED: Names men—women, 18-50, wishing ected. CATCH THAT W ISE Coyote. How to make glar nt | SPORTSMEN AT TE NT 103 N! The Greatest Sleeping Bag 
_ Government Jobs. Several J all examinations expect nd e destr r. and special sets $1. 25 Ww. M Valu in A jenuine Waterfowl down-filled, 
Start $105.00-$175.00 month. List positions—samp! avkes” Seema. Weamien ir er-proof -. ed SLEEPING BAGS, 100” 
tests, FREE Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. - t nz r t wind flap, air mattress pocket, cover 
K6 Rochester, N. Y. ae Se COYOTE SCENT FOR ale by retired trapper _ $1. ns for ter-half can be rolled in 30 seconds. made 
WANTED FARMERS and others to qualify for steady ~~ 4 eM Wry 100 eens True E, Craig, 313-7th rge and ri full 72”x84” when open, 36”x84” when 

Government Positions: Commence $105-$175 month » Rawlins, yom ing. ised for ng Weight, 10 Ibs. Regular $35.00. 
Common education Valuable information from our civil SPECIAL PRICE $18.95 Same bag with pure Oregon 
service expert mailed free Write, Instruction Bureau ee ee ee ea el rgin , $9.5 All bags guaranteed Alaska 
420, | St Loui Mo oe a eng 9-12 al Pwwww a tag 1410 S. W. Harrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 
POSITION AS Cc ARETAKER of isolated island or reser- 4 4 BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 

vation Tropical or Semi-Tropical climate preferred. 3 EAL VALUES , l Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 

A. J. Low fermi k, Lumberton, N.C “ss 4 ?P T R S S —— : 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, é Ror ABLE E ULT r T b 
trap patrol. Get details ir ALM ~~ Rayson 4 — nad: ween of Guidow 7 ; obacco 
Service, | K-17, Denver, Colo. 10-12 . ne cee nt ? : gg coe - ——— -—-- 
-* - I : fied ‘ Bargains r ri r . 
= 7 > to readers “ad every issue. C ~~ mative -? Ivert 4 ATTENTION SMOKERS: Are you hard to please?_For 
fe ; : oe moots te wast Make use of thé 7 real ¢ t try our 100% clear Havana cigars. Your 
When Writing Advertisers | } umns to increase sales. Mail in your cl > | name pr i free on cellophanes. We also carry a line of 
‘ . 4 ivertisement at once 4 Havana ply and cigarette tobaccos. Send for price list. 
Please Mention Outdoor Life Suarez & Crespo, 55 Fulton St., New York City, N.Y. 
— GOGO GOGO GOOG LOGE AGOGO AIO Est. 1901. 
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Miscellaneous 





SALE SPEC IAL 


cas e bullets. »-30 


PRICES $3.00 


32 and 35 


AMMUNITION 


hundred; met al 


per 
Reming- 


























ton rimle /35-25/36-22 Savage—7 m/m Mauser— 
30/06 Botail— 303 Briti h—32/40-32 Special—401 Auto, 
! 15/70 black powder, $2.50, 38 S & W short, $1.60. 
32 8S & W, $1.40, 32 Short Colt, $1.20. Specially selected 
government cartrid Pric es per hundred Issue 1918, 
> Auto or 1917 revolver, $ 0/06 Springfield, $2.25; 
6 Colt D. A., $2.00. HU DSON L-52 Warren Street, 
N York 
OVERSTOCKED 9-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 the 100, 
0-06 expanding $3.00 0-06 Boat-tail $3.00, Krag 
y 0, 303 British $2.50, 45 Automatic 
r ball $1.25, 25 Autoloading $2.50 
mding $2.50 > Winchester $2.50 
Amstutz, Ransor Kansa 
PILE DRIVER SHOTGUN SLUGS wr bi 
ul lomesti inima tex t 
r nt and tf 
é to all k One dollar fif for ten. 
EK. L. Webb, 25 Prospect Ter Cortland, N.Y. 
TWO VERY RARE «double ha r atguns of the 
irly period Would add tr » to ar collection. Also 
Colt Cap and Ball Navy Six W i ne of t e an 
tiques very reasonably. kK. C. Gause 120 mew all 
Mempl Tennes<e 
AMMUNITION BARGAINS P 00 2 5 
hest } ; W x ) 9 8 ! 
Mause $3 7.63 m/m Mau $ ) ca t 3 
22 00 List free LW hal & S Seattle 
Wa 
“— HESTER 1912 20 1. pump owners, if your gun 
I ndle Super-X hip to u nece airy alter 
atior Great inere h g ra Clarks- 
v ling & Machine Wor Clarksvi Arkansas. 
GUNSLICK price pow reduced to 2 Prever metal 
fouling and weather and ilt pra damage Guaran- 
I action smoot! i Ti OUTERS 
UABORATORIES Onalaska, W Dept 
WoL LENSAK 20 POWER SPOTTING Scope $10.50. Pa- 
‘ ? rag Peep Sight $2.70 Postpaid Complete line 
Marble Lyman, Redt ld Sight J. Warshal & Sons 
1014 Ist, Seattle Wa 
A-1 } Leaeeee CCN ‘ ls 60¢, Krag | 
Bayonet sor $1.50 All x id. Kapok 
Sleeping Bag $4.50 I. War | & Sor 1014 Ist, 
Seattle h 
TWO VERY FINE Smith & W n and one Colt heavy 
caliber revolver Very fin r for peace officers. 
E. ©. Gause, 420 Stonewall, Memphi Tennessee 
FREE BUCK LE AD h I et t retical lead 
for individual spe Write f it King Specialty 
Co., 842 White He ir y* St. Paul, M 
NEW RIFLE MUFFLER—Makes 22 sound like air gun 
Stop flinchin improv weouracy Any ize $ 0 
Spencer Laboratorie Akron, Ohio 


WANTED -o0 CABBINES KRAGS, Springfie 


ld n- 
Warshal 





ls, Shotgun 0-40 Krag ami ion. J 

& Sor 1014 lst. Seattle. Wash 

GUN CLUBS Ft tar salon Extra S | Discounts on 
Trophie 1 atalowue J Warshal & Sons 

1014 1 Seattle Warn 

SEDGLEY SP omy A [EI - to R 22 Hornet. Guar- 
inteed like rew G vian Box 577, Wil- 
umsport. Pa — 

RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, SCOPES—Amazingly low prices 
Catalog 3c Alfred Deacon, Lake Worth, Florida. 11-3 

EXPERT GUN RESTOCKING, prices reasonable é. € 
_ Denham, | im, Xenia, O __ June *35 *35 


























MATIEN Tov; 
One advertiser writes: ‘‘Your readers seem to buy | 
with contidence from our classified ad in your good 
magazine.’ It is absolute essential that y 
acivertiser give us reliable ref rence in the 
munity in which they are located If you | 
furnish wu witt per nal ref vouchir 
your honesty and integrity lon't send us yo 
We will make every fTor il » prote 
buyers from any li mest transaction on the part | 
of our advertiser | 

| 
. . 
Antique Firearms 

15 ARROWH} ADS, 2 birdpoint ) spear uls, 99¢ 2 
l hea Tomahawh > ga yints, $1.88 

D sf $3.8 $ 1s Batt AXe 

$1.80 s } f 9 Fish ar 
head a«rraner. arrow? t $1.88 Pipe $3.89 

Pottery $2.50 Pipe-tomaha $7.8 Photogray List 

Lie R. Heike, Rutland, I 

REVOLI eo" 4 INDIAN, CIVIL War gur 
perboxe Kentu rifl Photographi 

1” RK. Heike Ru amd, Ill 

KENTUCKY RIFLES, PISTOLS, Sword powderhort 
ist free Collector Exchange 6 Wi ton St 

i elphia, Pa » 

. . 
Fishing Tackle 

LATEST DEVELOP MENTS in special tools for Fly Ty- 

‘ r \ Hackle Pliers, Whip 

Fir er ht Needle Hack qjuar 

Et Mace akers for 7 e! Make 

unique Chr for sportsmer ( ilar DH 

7 n Ave I I _ 

LIVE BAIT—GUARANTEED Alive, for nter or sum 
mer fishing, Parcel Po ‘ wor crawler 

he ramite minnow free | R. & R 

Liv Bait Store 12 East Rich St ( bu Ohio. 

FLY TYING oo Cor line of quality 
materials at lerate price s for italog. H. | 

Noll Apsley & “Zeralda St Phila Pa aa 

SIMPLICITY pho or Bait Casting Reels 50 cents each. 
Earn yours easy also taits and Money Geo. W. 

Gayle & Son, Frankfort, Kentuck; 

ES-(Q)-MO TIP-UP Machine Latest in ice fishing. Write 
for free circular. Henry Luelloff, 2861 North 24th St., 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin a 7 

SINKER MOLDS, Dipsy or Pyr ! Free Folder. 
Reading Instrument Company, Box 78, Reading, Pa 

8-6 

FLIES SPINNERS for Buck Tails, Feathers, ~ ete. 
Pohiman, Box 185, Watertown, W a 

need our atalogue W. C. Dette, 


TIE FLIES? 
Ros New 11-3 | 


oe 





LEARN ALL ABOUT casting marble novelties in rub- 
ber moulds Cement secrets. Illustrate l 

beautiful samples 3« (so. Calif bu 

John S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista vel 

















AL TIME TERS $3 98. ARMY ENGINEERS (¢ iy 
$1.50 Marching Compass with t é e $1.00 
Machetes-Bolos, very handy camp axe 8 Spillane, 3513 
S. Figueroa, Los Angeles, California 
MINE RAL RODS on positive all mon larar 
i ied. Maps of hidden trea ven with 
ral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, B 5-C, J 
: 
PATENTS. HIGHEST REVERENCES Best results. 
Prom 8s assured Zooklet fre Watson E. Cole- 
Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St Was! D. C. 11-12 
WINES AND LIQUORS heat . KE 
illon ‘ till Pat 4 for tam 
G. O. Shaver, E19 DeQueen Ark 11-2 
$22.95 COMPLETE RADIO—List Europe. Agents 
Wanted. Low Price, Big pro Buy from Factory 
K \ mm W Randolp! ( 
ATHLETE'S FOOT, guaranteed 1 Toe-San. Used 
wer 200 Y.M.C_A 2 ir M c Lal a- 
Watertown, Ma 
LIFELONG INCOME Make 1 rr from m- 
mon Hert 28-page illustrated Bluegrass 
Bureau, Newport, Ky 9-12 
GOLD AND SILVER Locater, $5.00 postpaid. 30 days 
ree trial Write Henry Bergmar P. O. Box 15, 
Sprinefield. Mo 
0X TELESCOPE $1.98. 6 Power Binocular $5.00. Op- 
tical catalog free. Brow: ype 234 Fiftl Ave., 
N York 
TELL ANY CARD in deck by looking at the t Guar- 
tee key, 50c (coin). Wylie R. Day 594, Mullan, 
I ) eee a 11-6 
CATARRH-ASTHMA RELIEF, Breat! V er’s 
Vapor. Enclose 25 cents. I. Vollmer, Fla Rock, 
Mict 11-23 
Pictures, ‘Postcards, Photos 
Ros 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT with ea 





professional enlargement paint ht 
Glo tone print DeLuxe finist larant i not e, 
a Quality Speedy Servi Sat or 
funded. LA CROSSE FILM COMP ANY, La 

‘ Wi 
FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and print any size 
Kodak ilm and make you one 5x7 | urge nt of the 
best negative for only 25c ( n R each. 
G y Enlargements 5x7, 10¢ each or three for 25 Good 
rk, prompt service. La Crosse Film Ser La C se, 

W DI n 


weight pro- 
Never Fade 


DEVELOPED. 1 Two “beautiful double 





ROLLS: 














i enlargements and SS guarantee 
Perfect Tone Pr nts. 25ce coin, Rays Photo Service, 
La ( e, Wi 
YOUR |} \VORITE, KODAK I res enlar 5x7 
lf Three for aT Ser ‘ film) 
today. Adare Rane PI to Lab., Dept. 10, D Moines, 
! 10-12 
TEN KODAK NEGATIVES reprint xl) enlarge- 
ment : ser film) Rol ' printed 25c; 
( Photo, Summit, N. J 
FILMS DEVELOPED ANY 8S 
er Century Photo S« B 82 
Cr r Wi 
PHOTO ( “HRISTMAS CARDS—Ser f ar 
for sa Wood’s Studio, Nor cl wea 
Camera and Photo Supplies 
INCOME From m your ¢ camera inst ¢ Low 
cour teache you r for 
ma newspapers, advertiser T and 
Ear i mey where you live I | r 
PI rapher Dept D 10 We s yew 
b 10-12 
MAKE MONEY in Photography Learn qui 
Spare or full time New plan. Nothing yi 
perience unnecessary American Schoc og 7 
Der 1284, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago Dec. -"34, 


Homesteads and Lands 

















$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acre ru poultry 
r river front; Ozarks; $125.00. H fist 
Ing trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bld Kansas 
City. Kar 7-8 
FRE} HOMESTEADS ‘Pioneer's P Pr yu 
Miner Rare Furs Ma a T ion, 
$1.06 F G ompson, Sher ir Or 
FREI HOMESTEADS me my forfeited 18 
tat Maps, “700 Facts,”’ 40c. L. Hi «kK Heth 
as 
~ Indian Curios 
RARE INDIAN CURIOS. Stone Age re =a 
t Indian.’’ Indian drur $3.00 ( eg 
irk canoe, 25« Chief Flying ( id, De 
Ha w Sprir Michigar 
FIN} SELEC TED oo ADS $1.00 r 
\ ads 0) per doz 1d stamp for 
Cha er Reed Illinoi 
INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK, (¢ ( Cata- 
‘ r ind arrow, 6c, Vernon Lemley Northbranch 
Kansa 
Becks ‘and Magazines 
SEND POSTCARD. FOR free Little Blue Hook catalog. 
I inds of barga ) + at 5@ 
ea Adare Little lue x 2029, Girard, 
Ka 
Archery Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1 00 Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 














This year, play safe with EVEREADY PRES TONE 


THE GUARANTEED ANTI-FREEZE 


. ati an 
From the standpoint of evaporati yn > : f ; 
— sec ‘ 0 
only two kinds of anti-freeze those tha 


vay (‘‘treated”’ or not “‘treated’’) and those 
awa) 


rbon Company, Inc., specifi- 
ised according to directions, 
sainst freezing and clogging 
at it will not boil away, 
e metal or rubber parts 


ak out of a cooling system 


7 . tior ( 
4 Specific Guarantee: . 
a ' t Eveready estone, 
cally guarantees t 


will protect the cooling syst 
m rust formations f 
will not cause ar 


of the cooling s 


is _f l nd. 
t] i 1 n yt voilawa . The IsSno niddle j yu : 
li t« One | re » . ( 
ere idy I restone aoes nol boil au ay. Do l t 
Ev > ~ \ : . ~ : voc 
fuse I verea ly I eston ? with any anti-f € 
con 4 af a I € ree 


tight enough to hold 


NATIONAL ¢ 


NERAI 


ARBON COMPANY, INC. 
OFFICES: New York, N. Y. 


UCC) and Carbon Corporation 


FIND YOUR CAR 


IMPORTA NTI The price gailon of an anti freeze means nothing unless 
you know how many gallons you will n during the winter. You can’t get 
that information onab many gallons 


y Prestone... and here it is. See 

you can get two-way protection all winter long against both 

up and rust with one shot of Eveready Prestone — one shot because it 

won't boil off, no matter how warm the weather gets between the cold snaps. 
First cost is last cost—no trips back for more. 


you will need. But you can get it for Everead 
how reasonably 
freez 


10 20 
above Zero belo 


No. of Gallons 


6, 30; 6-60,’ 
5-80,'31; 980,'3¢ 35 
1090, 1190,'33; 1290,'34 

8,'32: 1080, 1180,’33; 1280,'34 


80, 90.": 
341-B,’2 


"30-6,'30 
L-34-8,'34 


] 


, "33; '34 
Royal 8: Imp. 8,'3: 
8; Imp. 8,'34 

tinen? 


pb 


> 0 


~) 


‘29; '30: PF, PG,'34 
31; PB,’32 


52,33; Dict. 6,'34 | 
; Com. 8, Pres, 8,34 | 
» 30,'31,'3% 


IF YOUR CAR Is NOT ON THIS CHART. your 
of all cars but he has a chart showing the cost of Eveready Pp, 
and rust for all makes and model 


dealer. Space here does not permit the listing 


restone all-winter protection B4inst freesing 
* of cars, down to 60° below sero, 
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When your bird dog oryourrabbit hound makes 
game, there’s a big advantage in having Western 
Xpert shells in your gun. 


Quick shots call for a fast-shooting shell. A load 
with plenty of zip and go in it! Hard-hitting! 
.-.that’s Xpert! You need Xpert for quail, rab- 
bits and all other upland game—for their econo- 
my as well as their superior shooting qualities. 
Xpert is a QUALITY shell, from primer to 
crimp. Good to look at. Red, always RED— the 
natural colo: for shells. But after all It’s the Inside 
of the Shell that Counts. 


Western Xpert and Field shells and the Super-X 
long range load are made better—therefore they 
shoot better, because of exclusive special fea- 
tures. Important among these are the patented, 
Western Seal-Tite moisture-proof wad and West- 
ern’s patented Steel-Lock Head construction. 


To learn more about these features is to learn 
why you will shoot better if you shoot Western. 
Mail the Coupon below for free, interesting, 
helpful booklets. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. L-19; East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 





Western Cartridge Company, 

Dept.L-19, East Alcon, Iilinois 

Send, without charge, your free booklet, 

“How-To-Hit-’em” 0 (fullof helpful point- — 
ers on shooting); “Days with Super-X” SSE "a 
booklet 0 (describes actual experiences \ / a a 
with Super-X on game, from quail to geese, . LE Prk Psi 


hincs on blinds, decoys, et:.); Shotshel , 2 . 


oe eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee) 


Cee mew ewe eee ee ee eee ERE eee eee eee tween 





: 
IT’S THE INSIDE OF THE SHELL THAT couh 





